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THE   FIELD   ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  WISCONSIN 

ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  AT 

CARROLL  COLLEGE. 

Chables  E.  Brown,  Secretary  and  Curator. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Socic^ 
ty  held  on  March  19,  1906,  Secretary  Brown  formally  an- 
nounced to  the  assembled  members  the  courteous  invitation  of 
Dr.  Wilbur  O.  Carrier,  President  of  Carroll  College,  to  hold  a 
field  assembly  at  Waukesha  during  the  ensuing  months.  This 
proposal  was  favored  by  the  Society  and  regularly  accepted  at 
the  succeeding  meeting  of  its  officers.  Shortly  thereafter.  Pre- 
sident Geo.  A.  West  appointed  'i  committe  consisting  of  Mr. 
KoUand  L.  Porter,  Mr.  Wyman  K.  Flint,  Miss  Julia  A.  Lap- 
ham  and  Secretary  Brown  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 
Several  conferences  between  Dr.  W.  O.  Carrier  and  Dr.  W. 
L.  Rankin  and  the  Committee  Avere  held  and  plans  for  the  as- 
sembly perfected.  May  26  was  chosen  as  the  most  convenient 
date.  Conferences  were  also  held  with  Mrs.  W.  H.  Anderson 
and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Buck,  president  and  secretary  respectively  of 
the  Waukesha  Women's  Club,  that  organization  having  decided 
to  add  additional  interest  to  the  })rogram  by  the  erection  of  a 
bronze  tablet  on  the  site  of  the  largest  of  the  several  fine  coni- 
cal mounds  preserved  in  Cutler  Park. 

A  meeting  of  the  Collections  Committee  of  the  Society  was 
also  called  and  the  installation  of  a  special  and  instructive  ex- 
hibit of  Wisconsin  materials  considered. 
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Early  in  the  month  of  May,  all  arrangements  having  been 
completed,  invitations  to  attend  the  assembly  were  extended  by 
the  Society  to  its  members  and  friends  in  all  parts  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  in  adjoining  and  distant  states.  Also  to  the  officers 
and  clubs  of  the  Wisconsin  Federation,  to  the  Wisconsin  His- 
torical Society,  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  county  histori- 
cal societies  and  to  various  educational  institutions  and  state 
and  municipal  officers.  Other  invitations  were  also  extended 
by  Carroll  College  and  by  the  Waukesha  Women's  Club. 
Through  the  efforts  of  ^Ir.  E.  E-  Usher  and  of  the  Press  Com- 
mittee and  the  kind  interest  of  the  local  and  state  papers,  the 
program  and  purpose  of  the  assembly  were  made  known  in  all 
parts  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Assembly. 

The  morning  of  May  2G,  which  will  be  long  remembered  as 
the  date  of  the  first  Wisconsin  arcliaeological  assembly,  dawned 
cold  and  rainy  but  did  not  in  any  wise  dampen  the  ardor  of  the 
many  who  attended.  It  had  been  decided  to  convene  the  morn- 
ing session  in  the  pretty  grove  on  the  college  cauipus  but  the 
weather  conditions  compelled  a  change  of  these  plans. 

The  on-coniin*>-  menLl)iMs  and  <zuests  were  met  at  the  depots 
and  car  lines  by  college  students  and  condiu»ted  to  the  grounds, 
where  they  were  i-et-eived  in  Yoorhees  Hall  l)y  Dr.  Wilbur  0. 
Carrier,  Dr.  Walter  L.  Eankin,  Prof.  Ernest  (J.  Ehlman  and 
other  members  of  the  college  faculty,  and  officers  of  the  Society. 
Badges  in  the  Carroll  colors  were  there  presented  to  all. 

All  assembled  in  the  museum  hall,  where  were  instructively 
displayed  in  ta])le  and  wall  cases  the  archa'?o]ogical  collections 
of  the  college  and  the  various  special  exhibits  made  l)y  meui- 
bers  of  the  society.  The  latter  were  in  charge  of  Dr.  F.  A 
Traver,  ^Mr.  Joseph  Tlingeisen,  Jr.,  Dr.  IF.  IT.  Schlaeger  and 
Curator  Brown.  The  Bingeisen  collection,  kindly  loaned  by 
its  owner  for  this  occasion  and  consisting  of  several  tlioiisaud 
aboriginal  implements  and  ornaments  in  clay,  stone,  l)one  and 
metal,  attracted  special  attention.  A  liuge  stone  celt  in  this 
collection,  weighing  forty  pounds  and  measuring  two  feet  in 
length,  proved  an  object  of  great  interest  to  all.  An  exhibit  of 
native  copper,  stone  and  hematite  implements  exhibited  l)v 
Mr.  W.  IT.  Elkey  included  unusually  large  copper  cliisels  and 
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pikes  and  other  rare  pieces.  A  very  valuable  series  of  Wis- 
consin qiiartzite,  chalcedony  and  rock  crystal  knives  and  points 
was  also  shown.  A  fine  bird  ceremonial  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Wood,  a  barbed  axe  exhibited  by  Mr.  O.  T.  Lahman  and  a 
series  of  flint  scrapers  shown  by  Mr.  K.  L.  Porter,  were  among 
the  other  objects  of  interest.  On  the  case  tops  and  walls  were 
shown  a  selected  extensive  series  of  photographs  of  Wisconsin 
earthworks  and  implements,  of  archaeologic  maps  and  diagrams. 

The  Addresses. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  the  members  and  guests  adjourned  to  the 
assembly  hall,  which  had  been  tastefully  decorated  for  the  oc- 
casion by  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  college.  After 
being  formally  introduced  to  the  assemblage  by  President  West, 
Dr.  Wilbur  O.  Carrier  warmly  welcomed  the  Wisconsin  Socie- 
ty and  its  friends  to  Carroll  College.  He  regarded  it  as  a 
great  honor  that  the  Society  should  have  selected  Carroll  as 
the  place  of  its  state  assembly,  and  hoped  that  the  program  now 
to  bo  presented  within  its  walls  by  certain  of  its  prominent 
members  might  be  the  means'  of  kindling  there  and  throughout 
the  state  an  even  greater  and  more  helpful  interest  in  its  pro- 
gressive and  valuable  work  in  encouraging  the  preservation 
and  making  known  the  educational  value  of  Wisconsin's  pre- 
histroic  monuments  and  other  remains.  Carroll  College  was 
proud  indeed  to  now  participate  with  other  Wisconsin  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  advaucenieut  of  this  movement. 

He  also  directed  the  attention  of  those  present  to  the  new 
era  of  growth  and  usefulness  uj)on  which  Carroll  College  had 
entered  and  which  had  been  made  possible  by  the  recent  most 
generous  gift  to  the  institution  of  the  sum  of  $100,000.00  by  a 
generous  benefactor  and  friend,  Mr.  Ralph  Voorhees  of  Clin- 
ton, ]Sr.  J.  As  a  result  of  this  liberal  contribution  to  its  funds 
three  additional  college  buildings  were  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction upon  the  grounds.  One  of  these  fine  structures,  Wal- 
ter L.  Rankin  Science  Hall,  he  hoped  might  become  the  re- 
pository of  much  of  the  valuable  archaeological  material  still 
remaining  in  Waukesha  county  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
state.  He  gave  the  assurance  that  such  specimens  or  collec- 
tions as  might  be  presorted  to  tl)e  college  or  otherwise  come 
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into  its  possession  would  be  most  carefully  guarded  and  be 
there  forever  accessible  to  students  and  the  public.  A  thorough- 
ly representative  collection  of  this  kind  would  be  of  great  value 
to  the  College.  The  nucleus  for  such  a  collection  already  ex- 
isted. With  the  arrival  of  an  expected  addition  to  its  faculty 
some  instruction  in  Wisconsin  history  and  archaeology  would 
be  offered  and  a  greater  local  interest  in  the  science  created. 

He  invited  the  guests  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
College,  its  new  buildings  and  of  the  valuable  group  of  eflBgy 
and  other  mounds  preserved  on  its  grounds.  The  latter  he 
promised  should  always  be  carefully  protected. 

In  responding  to  this  cordial  welcome,  President  Geo.  A. 
West  stated  that  it  afforded  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Socie- 
ty the  greatest  of  pleasure  to  be  able  to  thus  convene  at  Carroll 
College  on  this  memorable  occasion  the  first  state  assembly  of 
Wisconsin  archaeologists  ever  held  within  the  bounds  of  the 
state. 

He  wished  to  express  to  Dr.  Wilbur  O.  Carrier,  Dr.  Walter  L. 
Rankin  and  to  the  other  officers,  and  students  of  Carroll  College, 
the  Society's  great  appreciation  of  theii-  kind  invitation  and  for 
the  active  interest  manifested  by  them  in  the  success  of  the 
convention. 

He.  expressed  the  Society's  pleasure  at  the  presence  at  this 
gathering,  desj^ite  the  poor  weather,  of  so  large  an  attendance 
of  members  and  friends  from  various  cities  and  towns  of  the 
state.  He  briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  the  organization  and 
discussed  its  future  work  and  plans.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  note 
that  following  its  lead  other  organizations  in  various  parts  of 
the  state  had  taken  hold  of  somewhat  similar  work.  Xearly 
all  of  the  larger  Wisconsin  educational  institutions  were  also 
becoming  interested  and  he  felt  that  there  was  in  store  for  the 
Wisconsin  movement  a  bright  and  successful  future.  It  Avas 
to  be  hoped  that  similar  movements  might  be  started  in  neigh- 
boring states. 

Brief  informal  addresses  were  made  by  Vice  President  Ttol- 
land  L.  Porter  and  Miss  Julia  A.  Laphain.  ^Ir.  Porter  said 
that  he  regarded  the  day  as  the  birthday  of  archaeology  in 
Waukesha  County.  He  expressed  his  gi'atification  at  the  prac- 
tical interest  in  the  subject  shown  by  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Waukesha  Women's  Club  and  hoped  that  the  intore=?t 
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in  the  preservation  of  Wisconsin's  ancient  monuments  would 
become  general.  He  desired  that  a  special  effort  be  made  to 
secure  the  safety  of  the  Waukesha  mounds  and  relics. 

Miss  Lapham,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Landmarks  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  told  of 
the  excellent  work  already  accomplished  by  the  clubs  of  the 
state  in  this  direction.  They  had  secured  considerable,  as  yet 
unpublished,  historical  data;  had  offered  prizes  to  school  chi^ 
dren  for  the  best  essays  on  historical  subjects;  called  the  at^ 
tention  of  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to 
their  negligence  in  not  properly  protecting  two  fine  effigy 
mounds  on  the  campus ;  secured  the  preservation  of  an  intaglio 
near  Fort  Atkinson  and  in  many  other  ways  assisted  the  Wis- 
consin Society  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  value  and  urgent 
need  of  the  preservation  of  the  state's  antiquities. 

Miss  Lapham,  whose  great  interest  and  activity  is  well 
known,  had  herself  addressed  the  women 's  clubs  in  various  parts 
of  the  state,  on  these  and  allied  subjects. 

Dr.  Geo.  L.  Collie^,  Acting  President  of  Beloit  College,  who 
was  to  have  spoken  during  the  afternoon  session,  was,  at  his 
own  request,  permitted  to  address  the  morning  meeting  instead. 
His  interesting  address  is  here  printed  in  full.  In  it  he  has 
taken  pains  to  point  out  the  poverty  in  the  matter  of  repre- 
sentative collections  of  archaeological  materials,  of  the  leading 
educational  institutions  of  the  state.  Some  other  institutions 
not  mentioned  by  liim,  notably,  Concordia  College  at  Milwau- 
kee, Northwestern  University  and  Sacred  Heart  College  at 
Watertown  and  others  have  been  equally  backward  in  not  tak- 
ing advantage  of  their  opportunities  to  assemble  useful  collec- 
tions. All  are  located  in  regions  where  such  collections  might 
at  one  time  been  secured  with  the  expenditure  of  a  very 
small  sum  of  money  or  through  the  prosecution  of  a  small 
amount  of  intelligent  field  work. 

The  need  of  the  establishment  of  full  or  partial  courses  in 
American  archaeology  at  these  institutions  Avas  urged. 
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THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  WISCONSIN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  TO  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

ADDRESS  BY   DR.    GEO.    L.    COLLIE. 

I  need  not  say  to  this  audience  that  Wisconsin  was  a  great  center 
of  population  and  industry  in  pre-historic  times.  Its  monuments  are 
famous  among  men,  its  relics  in  stone  and  metal  have  been  found  liter- 
ally by  the  ton.  No  state  possesses  such  a  variety  of  mounds,  varied 
in  form  and  in  purpose.  Here  if  anywhere  some  of  the  important 
questions  relating  to  these  early  peoples  might  have  been  settled  and 
may  yet  be  settled.  Of  the  thousands  of  mounds  once  existing  here 
many  have  been  lost  and  their  important  story  left  a  blank.  The 
relics  found  in  such  great  numbers  have  been  scattered  to  the  four 
ends  of  the  earth.  We  owe  everything  to  pioneer  workers  like  Lap- 
ham  who  rescued  so  much  for  us  and  preserved  it  in  their  writings. 
We  owe  much  to  modem  workers  who  are  doing  so  much  to  rescue 
the  mounds  from  vandalism  and  from  the  inevitable  destruction  due  to 
agriculture.  We  owe  everything  to  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Soci- 
ety, to  the  Landmarks  Committee,  and  to  others  for  their  efforts  to 
arouse  public  opinion  and  thus  to  insure  the  preservation  of  these 
monuments  and  relics.  We  must  all  agree  to  the  proposition  that 
such  mounds  as  are  still  intact  should  be  preserved  and  where  possible 
made  the  site  of  public  parks.  Or  they  should  be  incorporated  where 
convenient  into  modern  cemetaries,  as  is  the  case  in  Racine. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  important  it  is  that  not  only  these  mounds 
should  be  preserved  but  that  these  relics  or  a  large  proportion  of  them 
should  be  kept  in  the  State  in  their  natural  surroundings.  The  loss 
of  materials  of  this  kind  from  Wisconsin  is  a  sad  story;  one  which  I 
have  no  heart  to  recount.  In  the  Blackmore  Museum  at  Salisbury, 
England,  established  in  1863,  is  the  finest  collection  extant  relating 
to  our  American  aborigines,  one  so  fine  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  i<:s 
equal  can  again  be  made.  All  of  these  relics,  many  of  them  unique,  were 
gathered  by  Squier  and  Davis,  the  first  and  among  the  most  thorough 
investigators  of  western  archaeology.  It  makes  a  true  American  feel 
humiliated  that  he  must  go  to  a  foreign  land  to  get  first  hand  informa- 
tion about  the  archaeology  of  his  own  country.  I  hope  that  not  even 
a  faint  repetition  of  this  thing  may  ever  occur  again. 

It  is  well  to  remember  in  this  day  when  our  workers  are  making 
such  efforts  to  educate  the  public  to  the  educational  value  of  these  re- 
mains that  some  of  the  earliest  archaeologists  in  our  field  also  made 
strenuous  efforts  along  the  same  line  but  to  little  avail.  I  was  inter- 
ested in  reading  the  other  day  in  volume  3,  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Collections,  published  fifty  years  ago,  a  strong  plea  th6re  made  for  the 
preservation  of  the  mounds  by  means  of  public  care.  In  that  early 
day  the  writer  realized  that  the  public  must  be  aroused,  that  this 
is  not  a  matter  of  private  interest.  Over  fifty  years  ago.  Dr.  Emerson 
gave  Beloit  $100  with  the  proviso  that  it  should  revert  to  his  heirs  if 
a  certain  mound  on  the  campus  was  ever  disturbed.  Perhaps  some 
of  us  will  remember  how  good  old  Dr.  J.  D.  Butler  lamented  the  de- 
struction of  the  lizard  mound  on  the  University  campus  at  Madison, 
which  he  thought  might  have  been  preserved  if  there  had  been  proper 
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public  sentiment  in  the  matter.  In  another  place  this  same  investiga- 
tor cxpresseil  the  hope  that  tourists  would  come  to  Wisconsin  to 
view  the  efligy  mounds  which  would  be  preserved  on  every  hand  and 
that  both  the  scientist  and  tourist  would  necessarily  resort  to  the  Cap- 
itol Hill  to  witness  and  study  the  marvelous  copper  collection  found 
in  Wisconsin  and  which  should  be  collected  there.  This,  of  course, 
was  a  dream  which  has  never  come  true  and  probably  never  will  be 
true,  since  so  many  valuable  coppers  have  escaped  us  altc^ether,  and 
the  best  collections  of  such  relics  are  not  at  Madison  but  in  other  local- 
ities. 

I  have  spoken  of  our  debt  to  the  oflacers  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeo- 
logical  Society,  and  to  the  Landmarks  Committee.  Too  much  credit 
■cannot  be  given  to  these  organizations  which  are  working  so  earnestly 
to  preserve  these  monuments  and  relics.  We  have  a  fine  exhibition  of 
this  spirit  here  today  in  the  dedication  of  the  Cutler  tablet.  These 
organizations  can  accomplish,  have  accomplished  much,  but  after  all 
there  is  la  limit  to  their  influence.  If  we  are  ever  to  mculd  public 
opinion  in  a  thorough  going  way  it  must  be  by  means  of  public  educa- 
tion. At  times  you  may  appeal  to  a  man's  sentiment,  to  his  State 
pride,  but  these  are  unreliable  features  unless  backed  up  by  knowl- 
edge. If  an  abiding  interest  in  archaeology  is  to  be  secured  in  this 
state  or  in  any  other,  it  must  be  an  object  of  study  and  our  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  must  incorporate  the  subject  into  their  courses 
of  study.  Archaeology  belongs  in  the  curriculum  of  any  institution  of 
advanced  learning.  It  is  a  science,  a  field  of  investigation  re- 
quiring trained  minds,  keen  investigators.  Then  too,  it  can  never 
have  the  respect  and  attention  it  deserves  unless  it  is  fathered  by 
colleges  and  universities.  If  wide-spread  and  intelligent  interest  is 
to  be  secured  for  archaeology  it  will  come  through  the  hundreds  of 
people  who  leave  these  higher  schools  to  go  out  and  impart  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  things  to  pupils  throughout  the  state.  The  ideal  interest 
in  archeaeology  in  Wisconsin  is  never  to  be  secured  until  the  univer- 
sity, colleges  and  normal  schools  teach  it,  either  by  itself  or  as  a 
part  of  some  other  subject,  such  as  history  or  sociology.  I  realize 
that  it  would  be  impractical  to  give  archaelogical  courses  in  high 
schools  or  in  common  schools,  but  a  teacher  trained  in  the  subject 
could  easily  incorporate  it  into  history  courses,  or  attention  could  be 
called  to  it  in  talks  given  at  general  exercises.  Country  boys,  for  in- 
stance, are  much  interested  in  arrow  heads,  axes,  etc.  Genera^  d"s- 
cussions  could  be  given  upon  such  relics,  illustrated  by  actual  speci- 
mens, and  this  could  easily  lead  into  talks  about  aboriginal  life  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  relation  of  this  region  to  such  life.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
open  the  way  for  this  kind  of  work,  provided  the  higher  institutions 
educate  the  teachers  for  it.  An  interesting  suggestion  was  made 
in  the  October  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeologist  to  the  effect  that 
traveling  exhibits  of  materials'  should  be  sent  out  to  the  schools.  At 
Beloit  we  would  be  very  glad  to  prepare  such  an  exhibit,  or  a  number 
of  them,  and  let  schools  who  desire  such  an  exhibit  use  it  for  several 
weeks.  This  would  be  a  method  of  interesting  students  and  if  the 
teacher  were  prepared  for  it  she  might  arouse  great  interest  by  dis- 
cussing these  objects  with  her  pupils. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  what  is  being  done  by  Wis- 
consin institutions  along  the  lines  of  archaeology.  I  prepared  a  circu- 
lar letter  and  sent  it  out    to    the    universities,  colleges,  and  normal 
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schools  of  the  state.    Not  all  of  these  replied,  but  from  those  who  did 
reply  1  have  collated  the  following  statement: — 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  great  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  and  certainly  the  leader  in  education  in  our  state,, 
has  no  archaeological  collection,  the  one  it  did  possess  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  A  course  in  classical  archaeology  is  given  but  none 
in  American  archaeology  and  this  in  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  great  world 
centers  of  aboriginal  life  and  industry.  The  state  has  amassed  a 
magnificent  historical  collection,  housed  in  a  splendid  building,  but  for 
the  pre-historic,  so  far  as  its  university  is  concerned,  it  has  done 
nothing.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  university  in  explanaation 
of  its  failure  to  properly  recognize  archaeology.  It  is  young,  rapidly 
growing  and  it  needs  to  use  money  freely  in  many  fields  of  education, 
yet  after  all  in  such  a  region  as  this  it  is  surprising  that  it  has  gone  on 
to  this  day  and  paid  no  attention  to  this  important  field  which  lies 
about  its  very  doors.  It  is  a  singular  and  unfortunate  omission.  Be- 
loit  college  has  a  large  collection,  chiefiy  of  Wisconsin  materials,  and  it 
is  the  only  institution  in  Wisconsin  giving  a  course  in  American  arch- 
aeology. This  year  there  are  forty  students  taking  this  course.  I 
would  rather  have  these  forty  studying  the  collections  so  far  as  actual 
results  are  concerned  than  to  have  thousands  go  through  the  collection 
and  give  it  a  casual  glance.  Here  are  forty  who  will  have  a  lasting^ 
interest  in  the  subject,  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  it,  and  who  will 
go  out  to  arouse  and  maintain  interest  in  it  wherever  they  are. 

At  Ripon,  there  are  no  American  materials  though  the  college  i& 
making  an  effort  to  secure  possession  of  a  valuable  collection  of  that 
sort,  but  has  not  yet  been  successful,  I  believe.  A  small,  classical  col- 
lection is  kept  there  and  considerable  work  done  in  the  line  of  Roman 
arcliaeology,  but  none  in  American.  At  Racine,  there  is  no  collection, 
Lawrence  has  a  small  collection  consisting  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  EgyjK 
tian  and  American  relics.  The  Peruvian  collection  is  good.  So  far  as 
Wisconsin  is  concerned  the  following  comprises  the  collection: 
100  arrow  and  spearheads,  representing  a  variety  of  form  and  lua- 
terial:  7  stone  axes;  one  iron  axe;  12  celts  and  a  small  collection  of 
mound  pottery  from  Ohio  and  Illinois.  No  course  in  archaeology  is 
offered  though  material  enough  is  on  hand  to  illustrate  such  a  course 
and  to  make  it  possible. 

At  Carroll  College,  as  you  may  see  for  yourselves,  there  Is  a  good  nu- 
cleus, which  might  well  make  a  basis  for  an  archaeological  course. 
There  are  three  hundred  spear  and!  arrow  heads,  40  axes  and  celts  9 
pipes,  a  fine  group  of  monuments  on  the  campus  and  in  the  ne'ghbor- 
hood,  with  apparently  a  good  local  sentiment  in  favor  of  archae- 
ological study.  I  am  sure  that  with  President  Carrier's  interest  a 
course  will  be  established  here  as  soon  as  possible.  He  states  he 
hopes  to  develop  this  department  when  the  new  science  building  is 
completed.  Milwaukee  Downer  College  has  a  small  but  important  col- 
lection, since  it  was  made  by  the  honored  L.apham,  but  no  courses  are 
given  there  in  the  subject.  At  Marquette,  there  is  a  small  collection, 
consisting  of  one  celt,  two  axes  and  twenty-five  arrow  heads.  No 
course  is  offered.  Four  of  the  seven  normal  schools  replied  to  the  cir- 
ular  letter.  At  Oshkosh,  no  collection  is  made  because  any  specimens 
that  might  naturally  go  to  the  normal  school  are  turned  over  to  the 
Pickett  collection  in  the  city  library.  At  Whitewater,  there  is  no  col- 
lection, no  courses  are  given,  a  fact  which  is  greatly  regretted  by  the 
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president,  who  as  we  know,  is  keenly  interested  in  the  subject.  At 
River  Falls,  there  is  no  collection.  At  Stevens  Point,  there  is  a  collec- 
of  254  arrow  heads,  6  axes,  13  pieces  of  pottery,  15  pipes,  3  coppers, 
a  good  nucleus,  but  no  course  is  offered. 

It  seems  to  me  particularly  important  that  the  normal  sch.ools  should 
take  up  this  matter  of  introducing  archaeological  courses.  It  is  to 
their  graduates  that  we  must  look  for  aid  in  educating  the  youth  of 
our  state,  especially  in  the  graded  and  in  the  country  schools.  It  is 
this  foundation  work  in  lower  schools  that  is  to  breed  a  race  of 
archaeologists,  if  we  ever  have  such  a  race.  I  wish  very  much  that 
our  Wisconsin  Society  might  interest  the  normal  school  regents  in 
this  question.  In  no  way  can  we  advance  the  subject  more  thoroughly 
and  eftectually.  Also  the  authorities  of  the  state  university  ought  to 
give  some  attention  to  American  archaeology.  We  shall  have  accom- 
plished a  notable  work  if  we  can  get  this  institution  actively  interested 
in  this  matter.  A  recent  publication  of  the  Society  sets  forth  what  nas 
been  accomplished  in  the  past  few  years.  It  is  a  splendid  record,  one 
of  which  we  may  well  be  proud,  but  there  remains  other  work  for  us 
to  do  and  the  most  significant  of  it  all  is  iYi  the  line  of  education. 
With  Wisconsin  citizens,  educated  to  the  meaning  and  importance  ,of 
this  archaeological  wealth  within  our  border  we  shall  have  secured 
lasting  and  intelligent  interest,  which  will  demand  the  preservation  of 
our  antiquities  and  which  will  carefully  guard  the  priceless  treasures 
that  are  found  in  our  midst. 

.At  the  close  of  the  mornino:  session,  Vice  President  P.  V. 
Lawson  invited  the  Society  to  hold  its  next  assembly  at  ]\Ienasha. 
At  12:30  o'clock,  hinclieon  was  served  to  the  members  and 
guests  by  the  ladies  of  the  Waukesha  M.  E.  Church. 

TiiK  Afteknoox  Session. 

Following  the  luncheon,  an  adjournment  was  taken  to  Cut 
ler  Park  where  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  new  Waukesha  Public 
Library.  Owing^  to  the  showers  which  fell  at  intervals,  the 
ceremonies  in  the  park,  which  were  to  have  begun  at  2:30,  were 
held  at  2  o'clock  instead  and  were  necessarily  brief.  This-- 
change  of  time>  also  prevented  many  ^Mihvauko?  members,  who 
arrived  on  the  afternoon  train,  from  being  ])resent  at  the  un- 
veiling. 

The  bronze  tablet  purchased  by  the  Waukesha  Women  s 
Club  had  been  placed  on  the  side  and  near  the  foot  of  I  he 
largest  of  the  group  of  three  line  conical  mounds  ])reserved 
near  the  western  edge  of  the  park.  The  members  and  gu(\sts 
having  gathered  abont  the  base  and  sides  of  the  mound,  Di. 
Wilbur  O.  Carrier  introduced  ]Mrs.  W.  II.  Anderson,  ]>resident 
of  the  club,  who  delivered  a  very  graceful  and  })leasing  addr(\ss 
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and  at  its  close  removed,  aniiid  the  applause  of  those  present, 
the  flags  which  covered  the  inscription.  Mrs.  Anderson  told 
of  the  early  discovery  and  survey  of  these  mounds  by  Dr.  In- 
crease A.  Lapham ;  of  their  protection  during  many  years  by 
their  late  owner,  Mr.  Morris  D.  Cutler,  and  of  the  purchase 
of  the  property  and  their  preservation  in  recent  years  by  the 
citizens  of  Waukesha. 

The  tablet  is  18x24  inches  in  size,  mounted  on  a  strong  iron 
standard,  and  bears  this  inscription : 


* 

PREHISTORIC  MOUNDS 

^ 

•X- 

MARKED  BY 

* 

■5f 

WAUKESHA  women's  CLUB 

•X- 

•X- 

MAY  26,  1906. 

•X- 

* 

•X- 

* 

•X-4(^**^**-X- 

* 

^ 

•X- 

At  the  foot  of  the  mound,  directly  in  front  of  the  tablet,, 
several  of  the  park  paths  converge  thus  bringing  the  tablet  to- 
the  attention  of  the  many  visitors  and  others  who  pass  that  way 
and  diiocting  their  thoughts  to  the  fine  aboriginal  monuments,, 
which  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  their  significance,  might 
otherwise  go  unnoticeS.  By  thus  appropriately  marking  them 
the  ladies  of  the  Waukesha  club  have  not  only  perpetuated 
their  own  interest  in  the  preservation  of  Wisconsin's  records 
of  the  past  but  have  set  an  example  which  may  be  followed  with 
future  profit  by  other  socities  and  communities  throughout  the 
state. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  simple  but  impressive  ceremony^ 
the  members  and  guests  returned  to  the  Carroll  College  grounds 
where  a  short  time  was  spent  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  W.  O. 
Carrier  and  Dr.  W.  L.  Rankin  in  inspecting  the  new  college 
buildinos  in  course  of  construction,  and  the  group  of  effigy, 
linear  and  oval  mounds  and  the  Indian  cornhills  preserved  on 
the  campus. 

At  three  o'clock,  all  again  met  in  tho  college  assembly  hall 
where  the  program  of  the  afternoon  session  was  resumed.  Dr. 
Walter  L.  Rankin,  Vice  President  of  Carroll  College,  delivered 
a  most  interesting  address  on  the  *^  Antiquities  of  Waukesha 
County."  Hei  exhibited  large  sized  sketches'  of  a  re-s:irvTy  of 
the  college  group  of  mounds  and  other  works  at  Waukesha.  A 
portion  of  his  address  is  here  published. 
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THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  WAUKESHA  COUNTY. 
Address  by  Db.  Walter  L.  Rankin. 

"In  offering  to  you  this  hastily  prepared  paper  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Waukesha  County,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  honor 
done  me  by  an  appointment  on  this  program  in  conjunction  with  the 
distinguished  men  of  science  who  are  to  address  you.  Also  at  the  out- 
set to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  indefatigable  and  efficient 
secretary"  of  the  Wisconsin  Archaeological  Society,  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Brown, 
who  has  kindly  placed  within  my  reach  an  abundance  of  material.  The 
field  opened  up  by  this  material  and  other  material  at  hand  is  so  vast 
that  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  for  the  preparation  of  this  ad- 
dress I  have  been  barely  able  to  enter  its  borders,  and  certainly  within 
the  space  of  twenty  minutes  I  cannot  conduct  this  intelligent  Assembly 
very  far  over  its  rich  deposits,  or  acquaint  them  very  thoroughly  with 
its  contents,  but  I  hope  that  the  trip  so  far  as  it  extends  will  be  pleas- 
ffiit  and  profitable.  The  Wisconsin  Society  are  to  be  heartily  congrat- 
ulated on  having  the  services  of  so  capable  and  painstaking  and  en- 
thusiastic a  worker  as  their  present  secretary. 

"Three  objects  were  evidently  in  view  when  the  Society  were  invited 
to  hold  a  field  assembly  in  Waukesha,  as  the  guests  of  Carroll  College; 
first,  to  awaken  sentiment  and  greatly  increase  interest  in  this  import- 
ant subject  of  antiquarian  research.  Second,  to  sound  a  note  cf  warn- 
ing with  respect  to  the  destruction  of  these  valuable  historical  mon- 
uments, which  have  been  scattered  so  thickly  in  our  own  region  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  state,  but  large  numbers  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  obliterated  or  ruined  beyond  repair.  The  one  object  which 
the  promoters  of  this  gathering  have  most  deeply  at  heart  is  to  stay 
the  hand  of  destruction,  and  to  unite  all  classes  of  people  in  the  pur- 
pose to  cherish  and  preserve  the  antiquities  which  remain.  We  hope 
that  such  information  will  be  imparted  to-day  and  such  impressions 
created  as  will  tend  toward  this  result.  The  third  object  which  we 
have  in  view  and  one  which  personally  and  locally  we  are  especially 
interested  in,  is  to  offer  our  home  institution  of  Carroll  College  as  a 
convenient  and  natural  depository  for  collections  of  all  kinds  which 
private  individuals  may  possess  or  acquire,  and  which  they  may  de- 
sire to  place  where  they  will  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  public  at  large. 
Oarrc'll  Corege,  especially  after  its  splendid  new  building  dedicated  to 
scientific  purposes  shall  be  completed,  will  have  ample  facilities  for 
storing  and  exhibiting  such  collections,  and  will  take  pleasure  in  re- 
ceiving them  and  arranging  them,  on  the  shelves  of  its  museum 
always  remembering  to  give  due  credit  to  the  donor. 


Eleven  years  before  the  date  mentioned  above  (1866),  a  very  import- 
ant and  valuable  book  was  printed,  "The  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,"  as 
surveyed  and  described  by  I.  A.  Lapham,  civil  engineer,  in  behalf  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  This  book  was  a  national  publica- 
tion, issued  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  It 
was  published  in  1855  and  at  the  present  day  still  remains  a  classic. 

As  has  been  suggested  to  me,  a  speaker  treating  on  the  topic  which 
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has  be^n  assigned  to  me,  could  not  do  bcter  than  to  quote  liberally 
from  this  volume.  I  have  used  it  freely,  both  directly  and  indirectly 
for  the  statements  of  this  paper,  and  for  the  accompanying  diagrams 
and  illustrations.  To-day  we  have  been  roaming  over  the  sites  and 
among  the  works  which  were  dearly  loved  by  Increase  A.  Lapham, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  whose  history  he  did  so  much.  Let  ua 
gratefully  acknowledge  Wisconsin's  indebtedness  to  him  and  to  his 
life  work.  We  have  also  present  with  us  to-day  another  worker  in  the 
same  field,  a  veteran  explorer,  an  honored  editor,  author  and  invest- 
igator, Dr.  Stephen  D.  Peet,  at  present  of  Chicago.  Of  him  it  has  been 
said:  "Perhaps  no  Wisconsin  student  living  to-day  has  taken  so 
great  an  interest  in  Wisconsin  antiquities,  or  contributed  more  to  our 
knowledge  of  them."  We  have  in  the  Carroll  College  library  three  vol- 
umes of  Dr.  Peet's  Prehistoric  America,  and  are  just  adding  to  our 
stort^  two  other  instructive  books  which  have  issued  fom  his  pen. 

Opening  this  volume  of  Mr.  Lfapham's,  glancing  over  its  table  of 
contents,  at  the  headings  of  its  chapters,  its  array  of  plates  and  long 
list  of  diagrams  and  illustrations,  we  are  impressed  at  once  with  the 
fact  that  Wisconsin  is  a  state  rich  in  aboriginal  remains  and  treasures, 
one  of  the  decided  districts  where  "relic  hunters"  go,  where  these  treas- 
ures abound,  and  treasures  possessing  special  features  of  their  own.  Wis- 
consin, in  short,  is  the  state  of  the  effigy  mounds  and  Waukesha  County 
is  one  of  the  most  highly  favored  regions  in  the  state  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  these.  The  geographical  distribution  of  these  ancient 
earthmarks  is  treated  of  by  Dr.  Lapham  in  six  chapters,  and  one  of 
these  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  ancient  works  in  the  basin  of  the 
Pishtaka  River  (that  is,  our  Fox  River).  Some  parts  of  Waukesha 
are  also  discussed  in  other  chapters.  Six  full-page  plates  portray  the 
mounds  of  Waukesha  itself,  and  six  more  show  us  those  of  other 
parts  of  the  county. 

The  next  fact  that  impresses  us  is  the  large  number  of  mounds  ex- 
isting at  that  day,  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  find.  On  plate  18, 
showing  the  ancients  works  at  or  near  Waukesha,  we  find  an  array  of 
mounds,  which  may  be  located  as  follows: 

1.  On  Bird  Hill,    8 

2.  On  the  site  of  the  Court  House  and  Catholic  church,  7 

3.  Isolated  mound  near  the  site  of  the  bilurian  Spring,  1 

4.  On  the  present  site  of  Maynard's  livery  and  near  tTie  present  site 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 2 

5.  On  the  site  of  the  Columbia  block,  1 

6.  Cutler  Park     (2  omitted) 1 

7.  Series  extending  from  Caspar's  store  to  the  site  of  the  old  Con- 
gregational  church,   west  of  Cutler   Park,    10 

8.  At  the  junction  of  Main  street  and  West  avenue, 8 

9.  College  lot  and  vicinity,   13 

10.  Blast  of  the  College  grounds,  between  Charles  and  James  streets 
and  between  McCall  and  College  avenue,   6 

11.  East  of  the  city  limits,  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  George  Hard- 
ing,         3 

making  a  total  of  55  surveyed,  described  and  platted  and  existing  in 
the  year  1855.  Is  this  not  a  surprising  list?  How  many  of  these 
mounds  at  present  exist?  How  many  are  my  audinece  individually 
aware  of?    The  common  idea  in  the  popular  mind  is  no  doubt  that 
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there  is  one  large  mound  in  Cutler's  park,  with  its  two  small  com- 
panions, and  three  or  four  on  College  Hill. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  mounds  of  Waukesha,  as  recorded  by  Mr. 
L«.pham,  occupy  three  different  levels,  thos€i  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
village  (mostly  conical)  on  the  lowest  grounds,  those  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  village  on  what  may  be  called  the  second  bank,  at  the 
Court  House;  while  the  others  are  on  the  highlands  south  and  east  of 
the  village,  on  Carroll  campus  and  the  site  of  the  Resthaven  Sanitarium. 
As  an  example  of  obliteration  let  me  take  the  latter  group,  on  the  high 
hill  above  Arcadian  Spring.  This  is  described  by  Mr.  Lapham  as  con- 
sisting of  two  round  mounds,  four  oblong,  one  turtle  and  one  bird-shaped 
mound.  The  latter  was  a  notable  figure,  giving  rise  to  the  name 
Bird  Hill  as  applied  to  these  structures.  The  bird  eflSgy  measured 
180  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings.  It  was  located  on  a  steep  hill- 
side with  its  head  downwards.  But  this  curious  eflSgy  and  the  fame  of 
it  must  have  vanished  many  years  ago,  for  I  have  found  very  few 
who  could  tell  me  where  Bird  Hill  was  located.  I  have  corresponded 
with  some  of  the  former  residents  of  this  spot,  so  interesting  to  the  an- 
tiquarians and  they  had  never  seen  nor  heard  of  the  bird  mound  nor 
known  their  residence  under  the. name  of  Bird  Hill.  They  knew  that 
it  had  been  called  Hickory  Grove.  Our  explorers  have  visited  the  hill 
and  they  found  two  small  round  mounds,  all  that  are  left  of  the  eight 
notable  ones. 

How  about  the  mounds  of  Carroll  College  hill?  There  are  13  of 
them  on  Mr.  Lapham's  diagram.  Six  of  these  are  gone  but  not  through 
any  fault  of  the  college  authorities.  They  were  all  outside  of  our 
college  lot;  two  of  them  immediately  south  probably  on  the  line  of 
College  Avenue,  two  of  them  further  south  on  the  site  of  residences, 
one  northeast  and  one  west  of  our  grounds.  Six  mounds  remain  in 
their  entirety,  constituting  a  circle  or  quasi  enclosure  five  of  them  di- 
rectly on  the  campus  and  one  just  outside.  The  13th,  perhaps  because 
it  represented  an  unlucky  number,  we  have  sacrificed  to  the  exigen- 
ces of  our  building  plans.  It  was  an  effigy  mound.  The  main  body 
has  been  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  Elizabeth  Voorhees  Dormi- 
tory, but  the  tail  is  left,  and  we  shall  carefully  preserve  and  restore  it. 
We  have  exhumed  the  body,  perhaps  not  in  the  most  scientific  way 
but  with  striking  results.  Two  skeletons  were  found,  one  apparently 
of  a  female  near  the  center  of  the  body  and  the  other  with  larger 
bones,  about  at  the  head.  These  bones  have  been  mounted,  and  are 
hereby  exhibited  to  this  audience.  Let  me  close  this  description  of 
our  mounds  by  displaying  the  cards  which  have  been  prepared  for 
this  occasion,  representing  some  of  Mr.  Lapham's  plates  and  diagrams 
on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale;  (1)  the  mounds  of  Waukesha;  (2)  the 
Carroll  College  group;  (3)  three  beautiful  mounds  shown  in  detail; 
(4)  map  of  the  distribution  of  mounds  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Concerning  the  other  parts  of  our  county,  which  are  rich  in  remains, 
a  long  and  interesting  story  could  be  told  but  we  must  cut  it  very 
short.  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  minute  details  furnished  by 
Secretary  Brown  for  all  of  our  sixteen  townships.  These  show  ex- 
tensive and  painstaking  work.  I  will  clip  here  and  there  an  item  out 
of  this  mass  of  details. 

1.  T.  Menomonee — Indications  of  aboriginal  village  sites  known 
to  exist  near  Menomonee  Palls  and  Fussville.     Seven  human  skele- 
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tons  discovered  in  digging  a  basement  at  the  former  place  a  few  years 
ago. 

2.  T.  Brookfield — Important  groups  of  mounds  on  the  Showerman 
place — sadly  invaded — some  of  them  dug  into  by  farmer  boys  in  a  for- 
mer day,  bones  and  pottery  taken  out.  Village  sites  and  Indian  bur- 
ial places  located  by  the  Society  at  various  points  in  this  town. 

3.  T.  New  Berlin — A  few  mounds  formerly  existed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Calhoun. 

4.  T.  Muskego — The  Muskego  Lake  region  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
the  Pottawatomies,  and  a  number  of  the  sites  of  their  villages  and 
camps  have  been  relocated  by  the  Society.  Village  sites  and  graves 
exist  at  various  places  along  the  shores  of  Big  Muskego  Lake.  The 
graves  are  in  one  instance  laid  out  in  a  neat  plat  of  parallel  rows  and 
are  covered  with  boulders,  the  object  having  been  to  preserve  the 
bones  against  the  attacks  of  wild  animals,  and  the  dogs  of  the  nearby 
Indian  village. 

5.  T.  Vernon — The  Fox  River  country  in  this  township  is  preemi- 
nently a  mound  region.  Between  Big  Bend  and  the  town  of  Mukwon- 
ago  are  no  less  than  a  dozen  distinct  groups  of  conical,  effigy  and 
other  mounds,  besides  solitary  ones. 

6.  T.  Waukesha — A  Pottawatomie  village  was  located  on  the  bluffs 
south  of  Carroll  College.  Chief  Leatherstrap  and  his  wiveis  are  said 
to  have  been  buried  within  the  the  present  limits  of  Cutler^s  Park. 

7.  Pewaukee — Dr.  Lapham  speaks  of  a  collection  of  lizards  and 
turtles,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  the  village  of  Pewaukee 
as  the  most  remarkable  yet  discovered.  It  consists  of  seven  turtles, 
two  lizards,  four  oblong  mounds  and  a  remarkable  excavation.  Other 
mounds  and  evidences  exist  in  that  township. 

8.  T.  Lisbon — Indications  of  an  aboriginal  village  site  near  Sussex. 
Stone  and  copper  implements  found. 

9.  T.  Merton — Two  groups  of  mounds  and  several  village  sites 
have  been  found. 

10.  T.  Delafieia — Village  site  near  the  northeast  side  of  Lake  Nago- 
wicka.     Other  evidences. 

11.  T.    Genesee — Investigations  being  made. 

12.  T.  Mukwonago— I  will  not  attempt  a  description  in  the  presence 
of  one  who  has  investigated  thoroughly  and  is  an  authority, — Mr.  Ro- 
land  L.  Porter,— but  wish  it  were  arranged  to  hear  from  him  directly. 
The  township  is  rich  in  antiquities. 

13.  T.  Oconomowoc — ^Mounds  formerly  existed  northeast  of  the  city — 
now  obliterated.     Other  evidences. 

14.  T.  Summit— Important  groups  on  the  shores  of  Silver  Lake. 
15  and  16.     Investigations  being  conducted. 


Professor  Cyrus  Thomas  in  his  t6xt  book  on  North  American  arch- 
aeology maintains  that  the  mound  building  age  must  be  considered 
one  and  unbroken,  that  the  more  elaborate  works,  the  pyramids  and 
and  true  effigies  form  the  most  ancient  types,  while  the  more  mod- 
ern types  belong  to  a  quite  recent  period.  According  to  Dr.  I.  A.  Lap- 
ham  the  evidence  seems  indisputable  that  mound  building  in  our  sec- 
tion was  not  discontinued  until*  the  incoming  of  the  white  race.  If 
mound  building  had  been  carried  on  for  thousands  of  years,  some  fa- 
vored localities  would  show  different  horizons  of  ancient  works,  or  at 
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least  of  relics  and  remains  deposited  there,  and  the  depth  of  accumu- 
lation would  be  much  greater  than  it  has  been  found  to  be.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  in  some  mounds,  marks  of  successive  additions  at  dif- 
ferent dates,  of  repeated  occupancy,  of  two  or  more  series  of  burials 
with  greater  or  less  intervals.  There  are  indications  in  some  sections 
of  successive  waves  of  population;  but  throughout  all  we  find  evi- 
dences of  the  sapae  culture,  like  customs,  like  beliefs  and  indications 
of  the  same  radical  traits.  There  is  nothing  to  vary  the  conclusion, 
says  Prof.  Thomas,  that  the  Indians  were  the  authors  of  all  these 
works.  There  are  no  evidences  of  greater  changes  than  would  re- 
sult from  the  out  going  of  any  one  tribe  and  the  incoming  of  another. 
There  are  no  evidences  of  any  great  advance  in  culture  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end. 

Dr.  Keuben  G.  Thwaites  followed  with  an  instructive  talk 
on  the  ^^Work  of  the  State  Hfstorical  Society/'  whose  archae- 
ological collections,  he  stated,  were  quite  extensive  and  avail- 
able to  students  and  the  public.  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
had  offered  a  course  in  American  archaeology  but  the  professor 
in  charge  had  fallen  ill  and  it  had  not  yet  been  possible  to  re- 
place him.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  countries 
of  the  Old  World  the  value  of  preserving  and  appropriately 
marking  historic  and  prehistoric  sites  and  monuments  has  long 
been  recognized.  Some  prehistoric  mounments  were  rescued 
from  decay  and  either  carefully  restored  or  at  least  protected 
from  mulitation.  Thus  there  were  preserved  for  our  study 
and  contemplation  and  for  the  generations  to  follow,  the  works 
which  tell  of  the  men  and  deeds  of  the  past.  Such  ancient 
works  as  Stonehenge,  Roman  barrows,  Saxon  village  sites,  Irish 
round  towers,  runic  stones,  the  houses  of  Pompeii  and  the  ex- 
humed  cities  of  Greese  and  Asia  Minor  were  thus  conserved. 
In  our  own  country  some  states  liave  displayed  much  activit} 
and  enterprise  in  the  preservation,  restoration  and  appropriate 
marking  of  their  historic  and  prehistoric  sites. 

He  called  attention  to  the  early  efforts  of  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Society  and  of  some  of  its  individual  members,  among 
them  Increase  A.  Lapham,  to  encourage  the  intelligent  study 
and  preservation  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  our  own  state. 
He  expressed  himself  as  greatly  pleased  that  the  Wiscons": 
Archeological  Society  had  taken  such  active  hold  of  this  valu- 
able work,  and  hoped  that  it  might  continue. 

Mr.  Publius  V.  Lawson,  Vice  President  of  the  Society  spoke 
upon  the  subject  of  the  "Pictured  Mounds  of  Wisconsin." 
These  remarkable  works,  better  known  to  archaeologists  as  ef- 
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figy  or  emblematic  momids,  he  stated,  were  confined  almost 
wholly  to  our  state  and  had  heretofore  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  leading  scientists  of  the  world.  These  singular 
earthen  structures  still  occur  in  great  niunbers  throughout  the 
southern  half  of  the  state.  They  occur  singly  and  in  groups 
and  most  frequently  in  .association  with  burial  and  other 
moimds.  The  animals  represented  are  those  known  to  the 
modern  fauna  of  the  state.  They  occur  in  all  sorts  of  situa- 
tions, some  on  low  lands  and  others  on  quite  steep  hillsides.  In 
some  groups  the  animals'  portrayed  are  all  of  one  type  while  in 
others  there  is  a  commingling  of  several.  Certain  effigies  are 
apparently  restricted  to  certain  areas  whereas  others  are  scat- 
tered about  the  state  in  various  groups. 

He  briefly  described  some  of  the  larger  and  more  interesting 
of  these.  Some,  he  believed,  the  state  itself  should  secure  and  set 
aside  for  educational  purposes.  The  wisdom  of  carrying  some 
such  plan  into  execution  before  our  ancient  works,  now  on  the 
verge  of  destruction,  had  become  hopelessly  wrecked  must  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  legislators. 

Dr.  Stephen  D.  Peet,  the  veteran  archaeologist  and  editor  of 
the  ^'American  Antiquarian"  was  then  invited  by  President 
West  to  address  the  Assembly.  Doctor  Peet  reviewed  briefly 
the  valuable  surveys  and  investigations  conducted  by  Dr.  In- 
crease A.  Lapham  and  other  pioneer  workers  in  Wisconsin.  It 
pleased  him  greatly,  he  said,  to  note  how  the  early  seeds  of  in- 
terest and  knowledo'3  planted  by  these  unselfish  workers  had 
grown  in  present  years  under  the  influence  of  organized  effort 
and  what  a  iRv^e  amount  of  valuable  work  had  been  axjcomp- 
lished.  He  envied  the  young  men  engaofed  in  the  Society's  re- 
searches their  opportunities  to  further  enlighten  the  world  as  to 
the  life  history  of  Wisconsin's  prehistoric  people.  He  spoke 
briefly  of  his  own  explorations  conducted  during  a  long  period 
of  years  chiefly  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  authorship  and 
significance  of  Wisconsin's  great  mound  systems,  and  the  results 
of  which  have  since  been  made  knowTi  to  the  student  through 
the  medium  of  his  publications. 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Brown,  the  last  speaker  of  the  day,  directed 
the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  great  progress  made  by  the 
Society  in  the  several  departments  of  its  work  during  thes  past 
several  years  of  its  histor>%  and  this  with  a  very  small  amount 
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of  funds  at  its  command.  He  desired  that  the  state  government 
recognize  the  great  educational  value  of  these  activities  by 
rendering  some  additional  assistance.  The  work  in  the  fieM, 
especially,  was  much  hampered  for  the  lack  of  adequate  funds. 

Private  aid  was  also  desired  in  order  that  researches  and 
work  along  special  lines  might  be  conducted.  An  endowment 
fund  would  now  be  most  acceptable  and  it  was  hoped  that  some 
public-spirited  citizen  of  the  state  would  recognize  his  power 
to  thus  assist  the  Society.  The  zeal  and  activity  of  the  mem- 
bers was  doing  much  to  place  the  movement  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

Each  year  many  new  members  and  not  a  few  energetic  and 
competent  workers  were  being  enrolled.  Others  were  being 
carefully  trained  to  assist  in  various  ways.  lie  considered 
that  there  was  some  particular  department  of  its  work  in  which 
every  member  of  the  Society  might  labor  with  advantage  to 
the  cause  and  his  own  educational  advancement.  In  every 
county  in  the  state,  much  information  of  value  to  science  and 
history  was  still  to  be  gleaned  by  careful  and  painstaking  effort. 
The  collector  of  "Indian  relics"  must  give  away  to  the  student 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  improve  his  own  and  our  knowledge  of 
Wisconsin's  past.  The  number  of  Wisconsin  educators  who 
were  becoming  actively  interested  was  increasing.  This  he 
held  to  be  an  encouraging  sign.  It  greatly  surprised  him  that 
so  few  of  these  had  manifested  any  interest  in  the  past.  Dr. 
Geo.  L.  Collie  had  pointed  out  that  Wisconsin  University  and 
other  leading  Wisconsin  institutions  of  learning,  all  of  them 
located  in  sections  rich  in  archaeological  treasures,  had  for 
many  years  failed  to  profit  from  this  fact.  If  the  heads  of 
these  institutions  would  but  make  known  to  their  students  and 
tb<»  public  the  desirability  of  the  establishment  as  aids  to  edu- 
cation, of  representative  local  collections,  the  contents  of  many 
valuable  cabinets,  and  individual  hoards,  would  surely  find  their 
way  there. 

Beloit  College  had  already  set  f-n  excellent  examy)le  to  othei 
ii'stitution?  in  this  and  other  respects.  At  St.  Francis  Semi- 
nary a  collection  was  being  established  through  the  interest  of 
Kcv.  Wm.  ^fetzdorf.  The  good  result  of  iho  efforts  of  the 
Sauk  Coimty  Historical  Society  had  been  made  known. 

Tlie  public  libraries  of  the  state  might  profitably  set  aside  a 
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lilile  space  for  the  assembling  of  collections.  Some  had  al> 
ready  forseen  the  wisdom  of  this.  Small  collections  especially 
dcsigmed  to  circulate  among  the  local  schools  were  desirable. 
Tlie  3^Iilwankee  Museum  had  for  years  circulated  such  school 
collections,  among  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  Each  collec- 
tion consisted  of  a  stone  axe,  celt,  arrow  and  spearpoint,  scraper 
and  drill  and  a  copper  point,  these  materials  being  securely 
wired  to  the  bottom  of  a  stout  wooden  box  and  accompanied  by 
an  explanatory  circular.  He  believed  that  members  of  the 
Society  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  state  might  select  from  among 
their  duplicate  materials,  specimens  which  they  ^could  spare 
for  such  a  purpose. 

For  several  years  past,  the  Society  had  been  urging  th^  es- 
tablishment of  full  or  partial  courses  in  American  archaeology 
at  the  various  state  colleges,  but  with  small  success.  With  the 
now  increasing  number  of  valuable  text  books  and  works  of 
reference  at  the  conmiand  of  the  teacher,  instruction  in  this 
branch  of  science  could  be  made  both  easy  and  exceedingly  in 
teresting.  The  Society  had  itself  circulated  thousands  of 
books,  pamphlets  and  circulars  and  placed  other  literature  with- 
in reach  of  the  teacher  and  student  in  nearly  every  library  in 
the  state. 

The  preservation,  through  the  aid  of  the  state,  of  the  yet  re- 
maining mounds  at  Aztalan  was  a  matter  which  he  hoped  that 
the  Society  might  be  able  to  introduce  at  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature.  Thus  some  small  amends  might  be  made  for 
the  states  shameful  neglect  of  the  celebrated  inclosure  once  lo- 
cated there.  It  was  astonishing,  the  speaker  thought,  that  it 
should  have  been  thought  necessary  to  arouse  public  sentiment 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  any  mounds  located  upon  the  Wis- 
consin University  grounds.  He  noticed  with  pleasure  that 
many  of  the  members  present  were  wearing  upon  their  coat 
lapels  and  elsewhere  the  little  arrowhead  emblem  recently 
adopted  by  the  Society  and  thanked  the  Carroll  College  gradu- 
ating class  of  190G  for  adopting  it  as  its  class  emblem. 

IijL  concluding  his  remarks,  he  also  expressed  the  gratitude 
of  the  Society  for  the  generous  hospitality  and  interest  of  Car- 
roll Colleger  and  its  faculty.  He  hoped  that  in  the  future  an- 
other assembly  might  be  convened  within  its  precincts.  He 
also  thanked  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Woman's  Club  for 
their  assistance  and  interest  in  making  the  convc^ntion  a  success. 
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A  Partial  List  of  those  Attending  the  Carroll  College 

Assembly. 

The  printing  of  a  complete  list  of  the  many  members  and 
friends  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  attending  the 
Assembly  at  Carroll  College  would  be  impossible.  The  follow- 
ing were  among  those  present: — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  West,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Albright,  Miss 
Albright,  Dr.  W.  H.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Crosby, 
H.  E.  Denison,  W.  H.  Ellsworth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  L.  HoUister, 
J.  W.  Evans,  Mrs.  T.  D.  Brown,  O.  J.  Habhegger,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Lyon,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Nye,  Miss  Clara  Stredy,  Mrs.  Fred  Jone, 
Mrs.  Minna  Knnckel,  Mr.  Kobert  Wahl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas. 
Lapham,  Mr.  L.  E.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Jno.  Schwassman,  Mr.  P. 
L.  Halsey,  Mr.  W.  C.  Klann,  Dr.  Louis  Lotz,  Mr.  O.  T.  Lah- 
man,  Mr.  C.  J.  Stredy,  Mr.  Jos.  Ringeisen,  Jr.,  Dr.  H.  H.  Sch- 
laeger,  Dr.  F.  A.  Traver,  Mr.  C.  E.  Brown  and  others  of  Mil- 
waukee. Dr.  G.  L.  Collie,  Beloit,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Cole, 
Baraboo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eolland  L.  Porter,  Mr.  G.  W.  Camp, 
Mukwonago,  A.  D.  Grutzmacher,  Vernon,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
Falge,  Reedsville,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jno.  Gerend,  Mr.  Frank  Ger- 
end,  Sheboygan,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Hill,  West  AUis,  Miss 
M.  Brown,  Marinette,  Mr.  P.  V.  Lawson,  Miss  Lillian  Law- 
son,  Menasha,  Dr.  S.  D.  Peet,  Mrs.  H.  P.  King,  Chicago,  Miss 
Julia  A.  Lapham,  Miss-  Mary  J.  Lapham,  Mrs.  Peterson,  Ocon- 
mowoc.  Dr.  Eeuben  G.  Thwaites,  Madison,  Mr.  H.  L.  Skav- 
lem,  Mr.  Horace  McElroy,  Janesville,  Mrs.  Weaver,  Mir. 
E.  B.  Weaver,  Mr.  A.  T.  Weaver,  Sussex,  Mrs.  Emma  Shel- 
don, Aztalan,  Mr.  H.  Conant,  Jefferson,  Mr.  T.  L.  Jeffris, 
Watertown,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Waldron,  Kenosha,  Mr.  O.  H.  Goldie, 
Eacine,  Dr.  W.  O.  Carrier,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Eankin,  Prof. 
E.  G.  Ehlman,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Buck,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Anderson,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Frame,  Miss  M.  N^.  Eankin,  Mr.  Dan  L.  Camp,  Mr.  W. 
Pierce,  Dr.  W.  O.  Carrier,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.,  L.  Eankin,  Prof. 
R.  0.  Gibbons,  Mr.  C.  V.  Burton,  and  many  others  of  Waukesha. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL   MATERIALS   FROM  WIS- 
CONSIN 

In  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  N.  Y- 

By  Harlan  I.  Smith. 

Students  of  the  archaeology  of  Wisconsin  need  to  know  not 
only  the  literature,  which  is  a  record  of  past  explorations  aud 
studies,  and  the  field,  which  is  the  scene  of  their  future  labors, 
but  also  the  specimens,  as  these  have  been  a  basis:  for  a  large 
part  (if  not  all)  of  the  literature  and  have  come  from  the  field- 
They  should  be  informed  as  to  where  these  specimens  are,  what 
they  are,  and  how  available  they  laay  be  for  their  own  studies- 
In  order  that  Wisconsin  archaeological  material  may  be 
studied  to  advantage  the  student  should  have  at  his  disposal 
lists  of  all  the  specimens  from  the  State  in  whatever  museum  or 
private  collection  they  may  be.  It  would  therefore  be  a  valu- 
able and  worthy  task  to  secure  and  publish  such  catalogues'  at 
least  of  the  Wisconsin  material  in  our  leading  museums  and 
largest  collections. 

In  the  American  Museimi  of  Natural  History,  New  York 
City,  the  archaeological  specimens  are  numbered  imder  numer- 
ators : — 

1. 

2. 

3. 

12. 

20. 

T. 

D. 

and  are  catalogued  in  volumes  bearing  the  same  numerators. 
Herewith  is  a  transcript  from  the  catalogues  of  the  brief  data 
now  recorded.  A  more  complete  description  may  be  made  by" 
any  earnest  student,  on  any  day,  by  consulting  the  specimens,. 
all  of  which  are  on  exhibition. 


k 
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The  Hall  of  United  States  Archaeology. 

This  hall  contains  the  collections  illustrating  the  prehistoric 
cultures  and  arts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  excepting 
those  from  the  Columbia  Valley  northward  and  from  the  cliiT- 
dwellings  and  pueblos  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Xew  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  The  collections  from  the  former  excepted  area  are 
shown  in  the  north  hall  of  the  floor  below  this  one,  while  those 
from  the  latter  region  are  to  be  found  on  the  south  side  of  the 
hall  adjacent  to  that  of  the  United  States  archaeology. 

The  collections  are  divided  into  two  great  groups — the  first, 
in  the  main  part  of  the  hall,  is  being  arranged  to  show  the  vari- 
ous cultures  of  the  people  who  formerly  lived  in  the  different 
regions  of  our  country;  the  second,  composed  of  the  Andrew 
Ellicott  Douglass  collection,  in  the  tower,  is  being  arranged  to 
show  the  various  arts  of  the  entire  country  and  the  distribution 
of  each.  For  instance,  in  the  main  part  of  the  hall  if  we  look 
through  the  Ohio  cases,  we  find  a  number  of  pipes  shown  as  a 
part  of  a  collection  intended  to  illustrate,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  life  and  culture  of  the  tribes  formerly  living  in  the  region  of 
Ohio.  In  their  lives  the  pipe  is  only  one  feature,  and  in  the 
study  of  such  a  tribe  we  wish  to  see  illustrated  all  features. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  tower  we  find  grouped  together  all 
the  pipes  of  various  kinds  and  shapes,  from  the  entire  country, 
including  such  as  are  shown  in  the  Ohio  collection,  together  ^ 
with  some  from  many  other  States.  In  that  hall  we  wish  to 
notice  the  various  kinds  of  pipes  and  all  the  regions  in  which 
pipes  have  been  found. 

THE    COLLECTIONS   ILLUSTRATING   THE    TREHISTORIC    TRIBES. 

In  the  main  part  of  the  hall  these  collections  will  be  arranged 
geographically  under  the  names  of  the  States  from  which  they 
come.  Furthermore,  the  objects  found  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  are  arranged,  as  would  seem  appropriate,  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  hall  at  the  entrance ;  those  from  northern  States 
are  in  the  northern  cases;  from  California  and  the  Far  West 
in  the  western  cases,  nearest  to  the  elevated  railroad,  while  the 
collections  from  the  Southern  States  are  in  the  southern  cases, 
toward  Seventy-seventh  Street.  , 
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Some  regions  are  characterized  by  certain  objects,  or  belong 
to  one  culture,  while  in  other  localities  we  find  objects  which 
show  that  another  tribe  of  quite  a  different  culture  formerly 
lived  there.  Thus,  Xorth  America  may  be  divided  into  a 
number  of  areas,  each  one  corresponding  to  the  home  of  a  cer- 
tain tribe  or  of  several  different  nations  that  had  similar  arts 
and  industries.  One  of  these  old  areas  sometimes  falls  with- 
in one  of  our  states ;  in  other  cases  within  parts,  or  all,  of  sev- 
eral of  them. 

Along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the  people  were  fishermen 
whose  arts  never  reached  a  very  high  stage.  In  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley were  tribes  who  built  great  earthworks  and  made  many 
beautiful  objects.  In  the  central  Mississippi  Valley  dwelt  a 
different  people  who  made  truncated  pyramids,  one  of  which, 
in  Illinois,  covers  more  ground  than  the  great  pyramid  of 
Egypt. 

The  collections  are  grouped  under  the  heading  of  states  be- 
cause the  exact  boundary  of  the  old  cultural  areas  are,  as  yet, 
not  fully  determined,  and  also  because  the  visitors  to  the 
Museum  are  better  acquainted  with  the  location  of  our  own 
political  boundaries  and  also  because  by  this  arrangement  oi' 
states  in  their  approximate  geographical  relations,  the  whole 
hall  is  laid  out  so  that  these  cultural  areas  follow  in  their  nat- 
ural order.  If  the  art  of  Western  Xew  Jersey  and  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  is  identical  or  otherwise,  it  will  be  noticed  as  one 
'  passes  from  a  New  Jersey  case  to  its  w^estern  neighbor — a 
Pennsylvania  case. 

If  one  wishes  to  learn  of  an  art  illustrated  in  one  of  these 
regions  as  it  is  found  throughout  the  entire  country,  it  is  best  to 
consult  the  collection  in  the  tower. 

TILE   COLLECTIOX   ILLUSTRATIXG   THE   PRKinSTORIC   ARTS. 

This  collection  was  presented  to  the  ]Museum  by  the  late 
Andrew  Ellicott  Douglass.  The  objects  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  form,  without  resi)ect  to  the  cultural  areas  or  tribes 
from  which  they  caino,  but  the  distribution  of  these  forms  may 
be  (letorniinod  bv  nesting  the  place  from  which  each  specimen 
was  obtained. 

If  one  wishes  to  learn  of  the, life  of  any  of  these  tribes,  it  it 
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best  to  consult  the  collections  from  that  people,  which  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  main  part  of  this  hall. 

The  Wisconsin  Collections. 

Besides  the  actual  specimens  from  any  locality,  casts,  models, 
photographs  and  drawings  of  specimens  and  maps,  photograph.^ 
and  relief  models  of  sites  and  mounds  are  employed.  With  the 
general  label  ^ ^Wisconsin,"  the  locality  from  which  the  speci- 
mens come,  is  a  map  of  the  whole  United  States  with  that  parti- 
cular state  colored  in  red.  Next  follows  a  detail  label  of  the 
county,  site,  mound  or  locality  from  which  the  particular  series 
of  specimens  comes  and  that  in  turn  is;  supplemented  by  a  map 
of  Wisconsin  with  that  special  locality  similary  colored.  With 
each  specimen  is  a  detail  label. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  scant  data  with  many  of  the 
Wisconsin  specimens  that  were  collected  years  ago  before  it 
was  realized  that  specimens  without  complete  data  are  often 
of  little,  and  in  some  cases  even  of  no  value  to  students.  This 
is  obviated  in  the  case  of  specimens!  collected  by  the  Museum's 
own  expeditions. 

The  collector's  name  is  given  to  indicate  the  authenticity  of 
the  specimens,  and  credit  is  given  to  the  donor  of  those  received 
as  gifts. 

References  to  the  literature  of  the  specimens,  mounds  and 
sites  are  given  in  the  cases.  Many  books  of  reference,  special 
articles  and  typewritten  popular  abstracts  of  these  and  of  full 
scientific  accounts  are  placed  on  the  cases. 

Lectures  are  frequently  given  at  the  Museum  regarding  the 
various  subjects  of  archaeology  and  natural  history.  Frequent 
ly  they  are  illustra^ted  by  stereopticon  views  or  specimens  and 
sometimes  by  both.  These  are  delivered  not  only  in  the  large 
Museum  hall,  seating  about  1400  people,  but  also  in  smaller 
halls,  in  the  laboratories  and  in  the  exhibition  halls.  They 
are  given  not  only  to  the  members  of  the  Museum,  but  also  to 
the  public,  to  school  children,  classes  and  similar  interested 
groups  of  people.  These  are  delivered  by  members  of  the  staff 
and  sometimes  by  scientists  from  other  institutions  or  places. 

Questions  from  individuals  are  also  answered,  where 
possible,  whether  received  by  mail  or  by  word  of  mouth. 
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AECHAEOLOGICAL  MATEEIALS  FROM  WISCONSIN: 

CATALOGUE  NO.  1. 
1 

2081     2  Copper  spearpolnts.     See  Rep.  1890-91  p.  34.     From  a  mound  at 
Green  Lake.     Presented  by  Thomas  Meyer,  Dec.  25,  1869-90,  116., 

CATALOGUE  NO.  2. 
2 

Collection  purchased  of  C.  C.  Jones,  Jr.,   1877-80.     See  An.   Bep. 
13,   p.   7.     1869-90.  81,  and  gift  of  Robert  L.   Stuart. 
4214     Copper  implement.     Not  in  case.     Washington  Co.     1869-90,  81. 
4221     Arrowpoint.     North  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  Co.     1869-90,  81. 
4243     Arrowpoint.     North  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  Co.     1869-90,  81. 
4260     Leaf-shaped   implement.     North   Milwaukee.   Milwaukee   Co.     1869— 


90,  81. 


CATALOGUE   NO.    3. 


Collection   presented   by   Mrs.    S.   S.   Haldeman   in   1881   and   1882» 
1869-90.  90. 
213-224     Arrowpoint.     3/223  not  in  case.     Wisconsin.     1869-90,  90. 
304-308     Arrowpoint.     3/309  3/313  not  in  case.     Wisconsin.     1869-90,  90. 
410-421     Arrowpoint.     Not.  in  case.     Wisconsin.     1869-90,  90. 
422     Arrowpoint.     Not  in  case.     Wisconsin.     1869-90,  90. 
424-427     Arrowpoint.     Not  in  case.     Wisconsin.     1869-90,  90. 
428     Arrowpoint.     Not  in  case.     Wisconsin.     1869-90,  90. 

440  Copper  arrowpoint.     Not  in  case.     From  an  Indian  grave  in  Wiscon- 

sin.    1869-90,  90. 

441  Arrowpoint.     Not  in  case.     Wisconsin.     1869-90,  90. 
898     Arrowpoint.      Not  in   case.     Wisconsin.      1869-90,   90. 
032-942     Arrowpoint.     Not  in  case.     Wisconsin.     1869-90,  90. 
1000-1003     Spearpoint.     Not  in  case.     Wisconsin.     1869-90,  90. 
1004-1005     Spearpoint.     Wisconsin.     1869-90,  90. 

1()08     Spearpoint.     Not  in  case.     Wisconsin.     1869-90,  90. 
1017     Discoidal  stone.     Not  in  case.     Wisconsin.     1869-90,  90. 

CATALOGUE  NO.  12. 
12 

The  Rrantz  Mayer  collection.     Gift  of  Percy  R.  Pyne,  1869-90,  69^ 
Some  or  all   of   these   may  be   from   Wisconsin.     The  record   at 
present  available  is  as  follows  : 
({     Pipe,     Not   in  cape.     Upper   Mississippi.     Nicollet. 
10     Maul.     Not  in  case.     Upper  Mississippi.     Nicollet.     Collected  in  1846. 

22  Gouj?e.     Not  in  case.     Upper  Mississippi.     Nicollet. 

23  Axe.     Not  in  case.     T'pper  Mississippi.     Nicollet. 

27  Celt.     Not  in  case.     T'pper  Mississippi.     Nicollet. 

28  Celt.      Not  in  case.      Upper  Mississippi.      Nicollet. 
20     Celt.      Not  in  case.      Tapper  Mississippi.      N'collet. 

30     Chipped  implement.     Not  in  case.     Tapper  Mississippi.     Nicollet. 

."il     IMpo  Catlinite.     Not  in  case.      Upper  Mississippi,     Nicollet. 

r>2     Pipe  (^atlinite.     Not  in  case.     Pyne,  Jr.,  18T0,  p.  1.32.    Upper  Missis> 

sippi.      Nicollet. 
,')2     Arrowpoint     made     of     quartz.     Not     in     case.     Upper     MifiSissippi.. 

Nicollet, 
.l.i     Arrowpoint    made   of   black    slate.     Not    in    case.     I'pptr   Mississippi. 

Nicollet, 
."j.")     Catlinite  weapon.     Not  in  case.     Upper  Mississippi.     Nicollet. 
07     Panner   stone   made  of   fine   red   and   white   quartzite.     Not   in   case. 

T'ni)er  Mississippi.     Nicollet. 

-This  Indian   tomahawk,   or  as   Schoolcraft  called   It.   "Cassetete," 
was  broujrht  by  Prof.  Nicollet  from  the  tribes  about  the  sources  of  tht 


Plate  8. 


COPPER  AXES  AND  CHISELS. 

American   Mus3um  of  Natural   Histcry  Col lert lens. 

(See  Cnlalogiie  No.  20.) 
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Mississippi  and  given  me  by  Dr.  Ducatel.  who  obtained  it  from  the 
Indian  articles  left  at  Nicollet's  death  in  Baltimore.  Schoolcraft 
thought  it  the  finest  specimen  he  ever  saw  and  had  it  engraved  and 
described  in  the  6th  vol.  of  his  History  of  the  Indians — (h,  letter).' 
See  Schoolcraft,  vol.  4,  p.  553. 

CATALOGUE  NO.  20. 

Albert  W.  Robinson  Collection.     Presented  by  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Esq., 
June,  1902.     19o^-45. 

20 

-eeSS   (1485)      1902-45. 

Iron  tomahawk  pipe,  inlaid  with  crescent  and  two  copper  l:ands.     From 
Madison,  Dane  Co.,  Wisconsin.     Collected  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Hall. 

20 

6636  (80)      1902-45. 

Brass  bracelet.    From  Pilve  Creek,  Fond  du  Lac,- Fond  du  Lac  Co.,  Wis- 
consin.    Collected  by  Gust  Badger,  1896.     See  No.  1,  plate  9. 

20 

«637  (781)      1902-45. 

Brass  bracelet.     From  Dane  Co.     See  No.  2,  plate  9. 

20 

-6638     1902-45. 

Silver  earring.     Not  in  case.     From  Chippewa  Indians,  Winnebago  Co. 

20 

6639     1902-45. 

Five  iron  arrowpoints.     From  Dane  Co. 

20 

-6676     1902-45. 

Float  copper  nugget,  26x18  inches.     Weight,  135  pounds.     From  glacial 
drift.     Plowed  up  on  a  farm  near  IVshtigo,  Marinette  Co.,  1897. 

20 

6677  (404)      1902-45. 

Copper  axe.     Length.  4  3/8  inches.     From  Elkhart  Lake,  Sheboygan  Co. 
Collected  by  Edw.  Kraemer.     See  No.  1,  Plate  8. 

20 

6678  1902-45. 

Copper  spear,  4  5/8  inches  long.      From  Greenbush,  Sheboygan  Co.     Col- 
lected by  A.  B.  Corbett. 

20 

•6679     1902-45. 

Copper  awl.     From  Waupaca.  Waupaca  Co.     Collected  by  W.  II.  Potts, 
1887. 

20 

6680  (403)      1902-45. 

Copper  axe,  SH   inches  long.     From  Cedar  Grove.  Sheboygan  Co.     Col- 
lected by  William  Van  Driest,  1894.     See  No.  2,  Plate  8. 


20 

-668^     1902-45. 
Cc 
man, 


Copper  spearpoint.  4  15/16  inches  long,  rivet  hole  in  socket.     From  Sher- 
m,  Sheboygan  Co.     Collected  by  Ernst  Borkenhagen,  1808. 
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20 

6682  11)02-15. 

Copper  spearpoint.  6^^  inches  long.     From  Elkhart,  Sheboygan  Co.     Col- 
lected by  Joseph  Kraemer. 

20 

6683  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.  3*»  inches  long.     From  Oostbnrg,  Sheboygan  Co.     Col- 
lected by  Willie  Tillier. 

20 

6684  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.  8  inches  long.     From  Plymouth,  Sheboygan  Co.     Col- 
lected by  Fred.  Kreppeler. 

20 

6685  1902-45. 

Copper  bracelet,  1%  inches  in  diameter     From  Elkhart  Lake,  Sheboygan 
Co.     Collected  by  Joseph  Kraemer. 

20 

6686  1002^5. 

Copper   crescent.      From   Elkhart   Lake,    Sheboygan   Co.      Collected    by- 
Joseph  Kraemer.     See  No.  3,  Plate  9. 

20 

6687  1902-45. 

Copper  crescent.     From  Sheboygan  Co.     See  No.  4,  Plate  9. 

20 

6688  1902-45. 

Portion  of  copper  crescent.     From  Sheboygan  Co. 

20 

6689  1902-45.  ^  

Three  copper  arrowpoints.  socketted  type.     From  Sheboygan  Co. 

20 

6690  1902-45.  „«..», 

Two  copper  arrowpoints,  socketted  type.     From  Sheboygan  Co. 

20 

6691  1902-45. 

Two  copper  awls.     From  Sheboygan  Co. 

20 

6092      1902-45. 

Copper  awl.     Large  size.     From  Sheboygan  Co. 

20 

6693     1902-45. 

Tliirty-thrce  awls,  various  sizes.     From  Sheboygan  Co. 

20 

6094  1902-45.  ^^,    ^ 

Four  copper  awls  (?)      From  Sheboygan  Co. 

20 

6095  1902-45.  ^,    , 

Copper  bead,  small.     From  Sheboygan  Co. 
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20 

6696  1902-45. 

Six  copper  tubes,  3  9/16   1  5/16  inches  long.     From  Sheboygan  Co. 

20 

6697  1902-45. 

Ten  copper  fishhooljs.     From  Sheboygan  Co. 

20 

6698  1902-45. 

Copper  awl.  From  Holland,  Sheboygan  Co.  (Cedar  Grove,  P.  O.).  Col- 
lected by  Peter  Roelse. 

20 

6699  1902-45. 

Copper  awl,  large  size,  5%  inches  long.  From  surface  of  plowed  field  on 
farm  of  Charles  H.  Smith,  seven  and  one-half  miles  northeast  of  Oshkosh, 
Winnebago  Co.     Collected  by  Charles  H.  Smith. 

20 

6700  (401)      1902-45. 

Copper  hatchet.  Found  by  a  farmer  in  1880  near  Winneconne,  Lake 
Winneconne,  Winnebago  Co.     See  No.  3,  Plate  8. 

20 

6701  1902-45. 

Copper  knife,  714  inches  long.  Found  by  a  farmer  in  1882  near  Eureka, 
Winnebago  Co. 

20 

6702  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  odd  form.  Found  in  1888,  Section  12,  Wolf  River, 
Winnebago  Co.     Collected  by  F.  S.  Perkins. 

20 

6703  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  point  barbed  on  one  side.  From  Doty's  Island,  Lake 
Winnebago,  Winnebago  Co.     Silas  A.  Stone,  1887. 

20 

6704  1902-45. 

Copper  needle.  From  north  shore  of  Lake  Winneconne,  Winnebago,  Co. 
F.  B.  Clark,  1895.  , 

20 

6705  1902^5. 

Copper  spearpoint  with'  socket,  2i/^  inches  long.  From  north  shore  of 
liake  Poygan,  Winnebago  Co.     F.  B.  Clark,  1894. 

20 

6706  1902-45. 

Two  copper  awls.  From  north  shore  of  Lake  Poygan,  Winnebago  Co. 
F.  B.  Clark,  1894. 

20 

0707     1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.  4%  inches  long.  From  north  shore  of  Lake  Winne- 
conne, Winnebago  Co.     Fred  S.  Clark,  1895. 
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20 

6708  1902-45. 

Copper  arrowpoint,  2  1-16  inches  long,  with  soclcet.     From  north  shore 
of   Lake  Wlnneconne,   Winnebago   Co.      Fred   S.    Clark. 

20 

6709  1902-45. 

Three  copper  awis,  5  7-16,  5  13-16  and  5  9-16  inches  long.     From  north 
shore  of  Lake  Winnecoune,  Winnebago  Co.     Fred  S.  Clark,  1895. 

20 

6710  1902-45. 

Seven   copper  arrows,   small   size.     From   north   shore   of   Lake   Wlnne- 
conne,  Winnebago  Co.      Mr.   Fred   S.   Clark. 

20 

6711  1902^5.   ' 

Copper  awl.  flattened.     From  north  shore  of  Lake  Winneconne,  Winne- 
bago Co.     Fred  S.  Clark. 

20 

6712  1902-45. 

Portion   of  copper  awl    ( ?) .      From  north   shore  of   Lake  Winneconne, 
Winnebago  Co.     Fred  S.  Clark. 

20 

6713  1902-45. 

Three  copi>er  awls.  3  15-16,  3  3-8,  3  5-16  Inches  long.     From  north  shore 
of   Lake  Winneconne.     Fred   S.   Clark,    1894-5. 

20 

6714  1902-45. 

Three  copper  awls.      From   north  shore  of  Lake   Wineconne.      Fred    S. 
Clark. 

20 

6715  1902-45. 

Copper  arrowpoint,   1   5-8   inches  long,  broken  at  socket.     From  north 
shore  of  Lake   Winneconne.     Fred   S.   Clark. 

20 

6716  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.  2  5-8  inches  long.     From  north  shore  of  Lake  Winne- 
conne.     Fred    S.    Clark. 

20 

6717  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.  socket  with  rivet  hole.     2  15-16  inches  long.     From 
north   shore   of   Lake   Winneconne.     Fred    S.    Clark. 

20 

6718  1902-45. 

Copper  knife.     From  north  shore  of  Lake  Winneconne.     Fred  S.  Clark. 

20 

6719  1902-45. 

Brass  bracelet,  1  5-8  inches  in  greartest  diameter.     From  north  shore  of 
Lake   Winneconne.      Fred    S.    Clark. 
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20 

6720  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  5  3-4  inches  long.  From  Marcellon,  Columbia  C(k 
George  Griffin. 

20 

6721  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  6  7-8  inches  long.  From  Scott,  Columbia  Co.  Mel^ 
Yin  Simons. 

20 

6722  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  with  socket.  From  Scott,  Columbia  Co.  Wm.  Bar- 
rett. 

20 

6723  1902-45. 

Copper  hatchet.     From  Caledonia,  Columbia  Co.     Wm.  Graves. 

20 

6724  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  3  7-8  inches  long.  From  Wyocena,  Columbia  Col 
Frank  Wing. 

20 

6725  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  4  3-4  Inches  long.  From  Herman  P.  O.,  Dodge  COk 
Frank   Justman. 

20 

6726  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  6  13-16  inches  long.  From  Mayville,  Dodge  Gc 
Chris.  Schultz. 

20 

6727  1902-45.  „     .  ^  ^        ^ 

Copper  spearpoint,  3  11-16  inches  long.  From  Horlcon,  Dodge  Q<k 
Frank  Hill. 

20 

6728  1902-45. 

Copper  barb  of  harpoon.  From  north  shore  of  Lake  Winneconne,  Winnet- 
bago  Co.     Fred  S.  Clark,  1895. 

20 

6729  f268)      1902—45 

Copper  spud*.  Weight  2  lbs.  12  oz.  ;  length  8  5-lC  inches.  From  Shleldsv 
Dodge  Co.  Plowed  up  by  Henry  Ebert  in  the  fall  of  1895.  See  No.  1» 
Plate  10. 

20 

6730  1902-45.  .      ^  .   t.  .      r       . 

Copper  spearpoint,  5  1-8  inches  long.  From  the  farm  of  Eric  Lewis, 
on  Catfish  River,  near  outlet  of  Lake  Waubesa,  Dane  Co.     Sept.,  1890. 

20 

Copper  knife.  From  the  farm  of  Eric  Lewis,  on  Catfish  River,  near  out- 
let of  T>»ke  Waubesa,  Dane  Co.     Sept.,  1890. 
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20 

6732  (39)      1902-45. 

Copper  spud,  1  9-16  inches  long.     From  a  mound  near  Second  Lake. 
Madison,  Dane  Co.     1878.     See  No.  2,  Plate  10. 

20 

6733  1902-45. 

Copper  bracelet,  2  3-4  inclies  greatest  diameter.     From  Dane  Co. 

20 

6734  1902-45. 

Copper  bracelet,  2  3-16  inches  greatest  diameter.     From  Dane  Co. 

20 

vfi735     1902-45. 

Copper   spearpoint,   6   1-8   inches  long.     From   Buffalo,   Marquette   Co. 
James  Maitland. 

20 

6736  1902-45. 

Copper   awl,    6   3-4   inches   long.     From   Montello,   Marquette   Co.     A. 
Barry,  1890. 

20 

6737  1902-45. 

Copper  awl,  5  inches  long.     From  Montello,  Marquette  Co.     Charles  L. 
Stevens,  1892. 

20 

6738  1902-45. 

Copper  awl,  4  1-4  inches  long.     From  Montello,  Marquette  Co.     Charles 
L.  Stevens,  1891. 

20 

6739  1902-45. 

Copper  ftwl,  small.     From  Montello,  Marquette  Co.     Charles  L.  Stevens, 
1893. 
'20 

6740  1902-45. 

Copper    nugget,    small,    hammered.     From    Montello,    Marquette    Co. 
Charles  L.  Stevens,  1891. 
20 

6741  1902-45. 

Brass  tube,  curved.     From  Montello,  Marquette  Co.     A.  Barry,  1889. 
20 

6742  1902-45. 

Copper  adze,  2  7-8  inches  long.     From  Waupaca  Co. 

20 

6743  1902-45. 

Copper  crescent,  4  5-10  inches  long.     From  Wesley  Minorca  farm,  Wau- 
paca, Waupaca  Co.     1896.     A.  Miller. 

20 

«744     1902-45. 

Copper  pike.     Weight  1  lb.  6  3-4  oz. :  length  16  3-4  inches.     From  Lar- 
rabee,  Waupaca  Co.     BenJ.  Plopper,  1878. 


Copper  point,  7  7-16  inches  long,  witli  trace  of  silver.     One  end  chisel 
ed.     Frc      —  '^ 


Copper    knife,    5    13-16    inches    long.      From    Waupaca,    Waupaca    Co. 
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20 

6745  1902-45. 

Copper  Icnife  with  trace  of  silver.  From  plowed  field,  Waupaca,  Wau- 
paca Co.     1884. 

20 

6746  1902-45. 

Copp€    ^ 
shaped.     From  Waupaca  Co. 

20 

6747  1902-45. 

Copper  knife.  Was  used  for  seven  years  as  a  gun-trigger  guard.  Holes 
at  the  ends  made  for  that  purpose.  From  Waupaca  Co.  Farmer  Robbins, 
1870. 

20 

6748  1902-45. 

Coppe 
W.  S.  Potts,  1875. 

20 

6749  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  4  5-16  inches  long,  with  socket  and  ti;aces  of  silver. 
From  Waupaca,  Waupaca  Co.     W.  H.  Potts,  1885. 

20 

6750  1902-45.  . 

Copper  knife  or  spearpoint.  From  Waupaca,  Waupaca  Co.  W.  H. 
Potts,  1892. 

20 

6751  1902-45. 

Copper  awl.     From  Waupaca,  Waupaca  Co.     W.  H.  Potts,  1891. 

20 

6752  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.     From  Rural,  Waupaca  Co.     W.  H.  Potts,  1885. 

20 

6753  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  3  7-8  Inches  long,  mended  with  soft  solder.  From 
Rural,  Waupaca  Co.     W.  H.  Potts,  1890. 

20 

6754  1902-4,1. 

<:!opper  spearpoint.      From  Rural,   Waupaca  Co.     W.  H.  Potts,   1881. 

20 

6755  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  3  9-16  inches  long,  with  socket.  Point  missing. 
From  Rural,  Waupaca  Co.     W.  H.  Potts,  1881. 

20 

6756  1902-45.  ,         ,     ^ 

Copper  spearpoint,  5  3-8  inches  long,  with  socket.  From  Rural,  Wau- 
paca Co.     W.  H.  Potts,  1886. 

20 

Copper  knife,   small.     From  Rural,   Waupaca  Co.     W.   H.  Potts,   1893. 
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20 

6««>8     1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,    4  5-8    Inches   long.     From   Berlin,    Green   Lake    Co. 
Thomas  Hamilton. 

20 

6759  1902-45. 

Copper  awl,  long.     From  Green  Lake  Co. 

20 

6760  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  4  9-16  Inches  long,  socketed.     From  Dartford,  Green 
Lake  Co.     D.  Bessett,  1883. 

20 

6761  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  6  11-16  inches  long,  socketed.     From  Dartford,  Green 
Lake  Co.     D.  Bessett,  1892. 

20 

6762  1902-45. 

Copper  nugget,  small.     From  Green  Lake,  Green  Lake  Co.     D.  Bessett, 
1886. 

20 

6763  1902-45. 

Copper  nugget,  hammered.     From  Green  Lake,  Green  Lake  Co.     Doug- 
las Bessett,  1885. 

20 

6764  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  6  inches  long,  socketed.     From  Green  Lake,  Green 
Lake  Co.     Douglas  Bessett,  1887. 

20 

6765  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.     From  Green  Lake,   Green  Lake  Co.     Douglas  Bes- 
sett, 1882. 

20 

6766  1902-45.  .        ^    , 

Copper   spearpoint,    3   9-16   inches   long,    socketed.     From   plowed   land. 
Green  Lake,  Green  Lake  Co.     Douglas  Bessett,  1888. 

20 

6767  (18)      1902-45.  •  ,  .    ,       ^  .    . 

Copper  bracelet  of  thin  ribbon  copper.     From  Green  Lake,  Green  Lake 
Co.     Douglas  Bessett,  1889.     See  No.  5,  Plate  9. 

20 

Copper  bracelet.     From  Green  Lake,  Green  Lake  Co.     Douglas  Bessett, 
1882.     See  No.  6,  Plate  9. 

20 

G769      1002-45.  ,       .,  „  .        ^         ^ 

Copper  spearpoint.  4  1-S  inches  lonj?,  socketed.     From  Princeton,  Green 
Lake  Co.     O.  J.  Weiss,  1895. 


Plate  9. 


COPPER   BRACELETS   AND   CRESCENTS. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History  Collections. 

(See  catalogues  No.  20  and  T.) 
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Copper  jpeai^int,_3  11-16  Inches  long,  socketed.     From  Princeton, 


20 

6770  1902-45. 

Cop_         -      ^ 
Green  Lake  Co.     0.  J.  Weiss,  1892, 

20 

6771  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  3  3-8  inches  long,  socketed.  From  Princeton,  Green 
Lake  Co.     O.  J.  Weiss,  1887. 

20 

6772  (168)     1902-45. 

Copper  chisel.  Weight  2  lbs.  12  1-4  oz. ;  length  10  15-16  inches.  From 
Chetek,  Barron  Co.    Joseph  Johnson,  1888.     See  No.  4,  Plate  8. 

20 

6773  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  10  3-16  inches  long,  socketed.  Plowed  up  in  grading 
Erie  St.  at  Madison,  Dane  Co.     Dr.  C.  H.  Hall,  1892. 

20 

6774  (91)      1902-45. 

Copper  spud,  4  1-16  inches  long,  socketed.  In  sand  under  water,  near 
shore  of  Second  Lake,  Madison,  Dane  Co.  Schiebel,  1882,  through  Dr. 
C.  H.  Hall.     See  No.  3,  Plate  10. 

20 

6775  1902-45. 

Copper  bracelet,  2  3-8  inches  greatest  diameter.     From  Dane  Co. 

20 

6776  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  5  1-16  inches  long,  socketed.  Not  in  case.  From 
Sussex,  Waukesha  Co.     Charles  Schwulst. 

20 

6777  1902-45. 

Copper  knife,  rivet  hole  in  socket.  From  Belmont,  Portage  Co.  Charles 
Dopp,  1871. 

20 

6778  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  4  3-8  inches  long,  socketed.  From  Elkhorn,  Walworth 
Co.     Edw.  Chesebro,  1879. 

20 

6779  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  wide  socket.  From  Charlestown,  Calumet  Co.  A.  F. 
Dombush,  1886. 

20 

6780  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  3  5-8  inches  long,  rivet  hole  in  socket.  From  Orion, 
Richland  Co.     L.  H.  Komers,  1895. 

20 

6781  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  4  1-16  inches  long,  rivet  hole  in  socket.     From  Mil- 
waukee Co.     W.  H.  Elkey,  1891. 
8-Arch. 


Copper    spearpoint,    4    3-16    inches    long,    socketed.     Prom    NiellsYllle, 
I.     Go     "      "         ^" 
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20 

6782  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  4  1-4  inclies  long,  with  silver.  From  Erin,  Washing- 
ton Co.  Elizabeth  Kern  of  Erin  near  Hartford,  through  F.  S.  Perkins, 
1863. 

20 

6783  1902-45. 

Coppei 
Clark  Co.     Goerden  Marx,  1887. 

20 

67«4     1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  4  7-8  inches  long,  socketed.  Not  in  case.  From 
Manning,  Crawford  Co.     Maus  Burland. 

20 

6785  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.  9  3-16  inches  long,  socketed.  From  Marinette  Co. 
Joseph  Young,  through  P.  S.  Perkins. 

20 

6786  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint  socketed.  From  Edgerton.  Rock  Co.  B.  S.  Hatch, 
1894. 

20 

6787  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.     From  Edgerton,  Rock  Co.     B.  S.  Hatch,  1887. 

20 

6788  1902-45. 

Copper  awl,  6  3-16  inches  long.  From  Fulton,  Rock  Co.  John  Sher- 
man, 1896. 

20 

6789  1902—45 

Copper  knife,  6  1-16  inches  long,  rivet  hole  in  socket.  Left  handed  (  ?) 
From  Allenton,  Washington  Co.     Through  F.  S.  Perkins,  1871. 

20 

6790  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  4 15-16  inches  long,  socketed.  Prom  Richfield, 
Washington  Co.     Henry  Bumgartner,  1854. 

20 

6791  1902-45.  „     i,    ^ 

Copper  spearpoint,  4  3-8  inches  long.  From  Kewaskum,  Washington 
Co.     Found  by  a  farmer,  1885. 

20 

6792  1902-45.  ,  ,  ^     ' .    _^ 

Copper  spearpoint,  both  ends  missing.  From  Kewaskum,  Washington 
Co.     Found  by  a  farmer,  1885. 

20 

6793  1902-45.  ,    ^  ^      „  „  ^        ^    ^, 

Copper  spearpoint,  6  1-2  inches  long,  socketed.  From  Barton,  Washinfif- 
ton  Co.     August  Eckert. 


Copper  hatchet,  3  13-16  inches  long.     Not  in   case.     From   mound  at 
"rie  '     '"*  *        "       -     -  - 
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20 

6794  1902-45. 

Copper  awl.     From  Lft  Fayette  Co.     C.  C.  Townsend,  1881. 

20 

6795  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  10  1-2  inches  long.     From  Elk  Grove,  La  Fayette  Co. 
Jas.  Armstrong,  1890. 

20 

6796  1902-45. 

Copper  knife.     From  mound  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Crawford  Co.     D.  W. 
DerUy,  1882. 

20 

6797  1902-45. 

Coppe 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Crawford  Co.     D.  W.  Derby,  1882. 

20 

6798  1902-45. 

Two   copper  beads.     From  mound  at  Prairie  du   Chien,   Crawford   Co-. 
D.  W.  Derby,  1882. 

20 

6799  1902-45. 

Copper  knife,  10  1-4  inches  long,  traces  of  silver.     Not  in  case.     From 
Stockbridge,  Calumet  Co.     Charles  Hayward,  1879. 

20 

6800  1902-45. 

Copper  knife,  9  3-4   inches  long,   traces  of  silver.     From   Charlestown^ 
Calumet  Co.     M.  Pfister. 

20 

6801  1902-45. 

Copper  knife,  8  1-16  inches  long,  curved.     Found  in  hayfield,  S.  W.  ^ 
Sec.  31,  Hunting,  Shawano  Co.     L.  A.  Bessey,  1888. 

20 

6802  1902-45. 

Copper    spearpoint,    4   7-16    inches    long,    socketed.     From     Keshena^ 
Shawano  Co.     Miss  Lawe. 

20 


6808  (899)     1902-45. 

Copper  axe  5  11-16  inches  long.     From  Wonewoc,  Juneau  Co.     Mr.  B. 
Edwards,  1895.     See  No.  5,  Plate  8. 

20 

6804  (397)      1902-45. 

Copper  axe  8  3-8  inches  long.     From  Kesliena,  Shawano  Co.     Miss  Lawe, 
1887.     See  No.  6,  Plate  8. 

20 

6805  (269)      1902-45. 

Copper  spud   8 1-4   inches   long.     From   Ekist   Devil's   Nose,    Merrimac, 
Sank  Co.     D.  J.  Farnam,  1886.     See  No.  4,  Plate  10. 


Copper  spearpoint,  6  7-16  Inches^long,  socketed.  ^  JFrom  top  of  bluff  on 
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20 

^806     1002-45. 
Coppe 
Indian  trail,  Merrimac,  Sauk  Co.     Dr.  C.  H.  Hall,  1880. 

20 

«807  (223)      1902-45. 

Copper  bracelet.     From  Sauk  Co.     J.  Craemer,  1867.     See  No.  7,  Plate 

20 

6808  1902-45. 

Copper  chisel,   6  3-4   inches   long.     From   mound  at   Prairie  du   Chien, 
Crawford  Co.     D.  W.  Derby,  1882.  '  Was  in  a  fire  in  hla  farm  house 

20 

6809  1902-46. 

Copper  chisel,  7  1-4  inches  long.     From  Fond  du  Lac  Co.     Fred  Rosen- 
baum,  1852,  through  F.  S.  Perkins. 

20 

6810  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.     From  Fond  du  Lac  Co.     H.  Riester,  1892. 

20 

6811  1902-45. 

Copper  knife,  5  1-8  inches  long,  socketed.     From  Pike  Creek,  Fond  du 
Lac  Co.     Gust  Eager,  1896. 

20 

6812  1902-45. 

Copper  knife.     From  Rush  Lake.  Fond  du  Lac  Co.     J.  Bes&ett,  1891. 

20 

6813  1902-45. 

Copper  knife,  6  5-8  inches  long.     From  Eden,  Fond  du  Lac  Co.     Geo. 
Bumhardt. 

20 

6814  1902-45. 

Copper  knife  6  inches  long.     Found  7  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  ground. 
Section  22,  Potosi,  Grant  Co.     John  McKeloop  (McKeloep?),  1892. 

20 

6815  1902-45 

Copper  spearpoint,  9  inches  long.     From  Grant  Co. 

20 

6816  1902-45 

Copper  spearpoint,  4%  inches   long,   rivet  hole   in  socket.     From   Fort 
Atkinson,  Jefferson  Co.     Herman  Henke,  1889. 

20 

6817  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  4%  inches  long,  socketed.     Found   on   plowed   land* 
Fort  Atkinson,  Jefferson   Co.     Herman   Henke,   1887. 

20 

6818  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  3%  inches  long,  trace  of  silver.     From  Fort  Atkinson 
Jefferson   Co.     Herman   Henke. 
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20 

•e819     1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  2  11-16  inches  long,  socketed.     From  Aztalan,  Jeffer- 
son Co.     Chris  Schwartz,  1886. 

20 

•6820     1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  4  inches  long,   socketed.     From  Lake  Koshkonong, 
Jefferson  Co.     H.  Henke,  1881. 

20 

•6821     1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  6  15-16  inches  lODg,  socketed.     From  Lake  Koshkon- 
ong, Jefferson  Co.     Herman  Henke,  1879. 

20 

•6822     1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.     From  Lake  Koshkonong,  Jefferson    Co.     H.    Henke, 
1891. 

20 

•6823     1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  5  3-4  inches  long.     From  Lake  Koshkonong.  Jefferson 
Co.     H.  Henke,  1875. 

20 

•6824     1903-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  8  5-8  inches  long,   muskrat  spear.     From   Paimyra, 
Jefferson  Co.     W.  L.  Kinkaid  (Kincaid?). 

20 

•6825     1902-45. 

Copper  awl.     From  Lake  Koshkonong,  Jefferson  Co.     H.  Henke,  1891. 

20 

•6826     1902-45. 

Copper  awl.     From  Fort  Atkinson,  Jefferson  Co.     H.  Henke,  1896. 

20 

•6827     1902-45. 

Copper  chisel,  7  7-8  inches  long.     From  Lake  Koshkonong,  Jefferson  Co. 
Herman  Henke,  1887. 

20 

•6828     1902-45. 

Copper  awl.     From  Lake  Koshkonong,  Jefferson  Co.     H.  Henke,  1888. 

20 

-6829     1902-45. 

Copper  awl.     From  Lake   Koshkonong,    Jefferson    Co.     Herman    Henke, 
1889. 

20 

•6830     1902-45. 

Copper  awl.     From  Lake  Koshkonong,  Jefferson  Co.     N.  H.  Potts,  1889. 

20 

6831     1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.   3   11-16  inches   long.     I'rom   Hebron,   Jefferson   Co. 
A.  Miller,  1889.     In  process  of  manufacture. 
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20 

6832  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.     From  Hebron,  Jefferson  Co.     A.  Miller  1890. 

20 

6833  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  3  15-16  inches  long,  socketed.  From  Hebron,  Jeffer- 
son Co.     A.  Hoffman,  1890. 

20 

6834  1902-45. 

Copper  knife.     From  Hebron,  Jefferson  Co.     G.  Boeger  (Baeger?),  1890». 

20 

6835  190-i-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.  Not  in  case.  From  Hebron,  Jefferson  Co.  Q^ 
Boeger  (Baeger?),  1893. 

20 

6836  1902-45. 

Copper  knife.     From  Lake  Koshkonong,  Jefferson  Co.     Tomson,  1895. 

20 

6837  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  3  5-16  inches  long,  socketed.  Crudely  made.  Point: 
missing.     From  Palmyra,  Jefferson,  Co.     C.  Powers,  1889. 

20 

6838  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.  4  5-16  inches  long,  socketed.  From  Mt.  Morris^. 
Waushara  Co.      A.    Simmonson,    1895. 

20 

6839  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  4  5-16  inches  long.  Hole  in  socket.  Found  In  D.  N. 
Rolfe  farm,  three  miles  north  of  Wautoma,  Waushara  Co.  D.  N.  Bolfe». 
1896. 

20 

6840  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  4  7-16  inches  long,  socketed.  From  three  miles  nortb- 
of  Wautoma,  Waushara  Co.     C.  Tracy,  1893. 

20 

6841  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,,  fishtail  type,  4  3-16  inches  long.  From  Dakota,. 
Waushara  Co.     Herman  Rhode,  1895. 

20 

6842  1902-45.  .     ^ 

Copper  spearpoint,  fishtail  type.  4  9-16  inches  long.  Plowed  fronk 
mound  on  Sec.  10,  Springwater,  Waushara  Co.     Edwin  R.  Humphrey,  1882^ 

20 

6843  1902-45.  ^       ^  « 

Copper  spearpoint,  8  5-10  inches  long.  From  Wautoma,  Waushara  Co.. 
Gus  Torey,  1895. 

20 

6844  1902-45.  ^  ^ 

Copper  spearpoint,  6  inches  long,  point  missing.  From  Ancora,  Wau~ 
shara  Co.     Geo.  Colville,  1880. 
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20 

6845  1902-45. 

Copper  awl,  5  7-8  inches  long.     Prom  Tustin,  Waushara  Co.     Charles 
Freer. 

20 

6846  1902-45. 

Copper  awl,  7  1-4  inches  long.     Prom  Tustin,  Waushara  Co.     Charles 
Freer. 

20 

6847  1902J-45. 

Copper  awl.     From  near  Lake   Poygan,    Waushara   Co.     F.    B.    Clarke* 
1895. 

20  ; 

6848  1902-45. 

Piece  of  hammered  copper,  small.     Prom  Rural,  Waupaca  Co.     W.  H. 
Potts,    1890. 

20 

6849  1902-45. 

Three  copper  tubes,  3  1-16,  4  5-16,  3  3-16  inches  long.     From  a  moun^* 
Wanshara  Co.     W.  H.  Potts. 

20 

iiSo     1902-45. 

Copper  disc  with  one  perforation,  4  3-4   inches  in  diameter.     From  a 
mound,  Waushara  Co.     W.  H.  Potts. 

20 

6851  1902-45. 

Copper  disc  with  one  perforation,  concavo-convex.     From  a  mound,  Wau- 
shara Co.     W.  H.  Potts. 

20 

6852  1902-45 

Coppe 
W.  H.  Potts. 

20 

6858     1902-45. 

Copper  disc  with  one  perforation,  concavo-convex.    From  a  mound,  Wau- 
shara Co.     W.  H.  Potts. 

20 

6854  1902-45. 

Copper  disc   with   two   perforations,   concavo-convex.     From   a   mound, 
Waushara  Co.     W.  H.  Potts. 

20 

6855  1902-45. 

Copper    disc   with   five    perforations.     From    a    mound,    Waushara   Coi. 
W.  H.  Potts. 

20 

6856  1902-45. 

Brass   disc    with    two    perforations.     From    a    mound,    Waushara    Co. 
W.  H.  Potts. 


Copper    disc    with    one    perforation.     From    a    mound,    Waushara    Coi. 


Copper    disc    with    one    perforation.     From    a  mound,    Waushara    Co. 
.  H.  "^    • 
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20 

6857  1902-45. 

Copper  disc  with  one  perforation.  One  side  partly  covered  with  silver. 
From  a  mound,  Waushara  Co.     W.  H.  Potts. 

20 

6858  1902-45. 

Copper  disc  WiCh  one  perforation,  concavo-convex.  From  a  mound, 
Waushara  Co.     W.  H.  Potts. 

20 

6859  1902-45. 

Coppei 
W.  H.  Potts. 

20 

6860  1902-45. 

Copper  disc  with  one  perforation,  thin.  From  a  mound,  Waushara  Co. 
W.  H.  Potts. 

20 

6861  1902-45. 

Copper  disc  with  two  perforations,  thin.  From  a  mound,  Waushara  Co. 
W.  H.  Potts. 

20 

6862  1902-45. 

Hammered  native  copper  nugget.  Weight  14  lbs. ;  length  10  inches. 
From  farm  of  J.  E.  McGinty,  Wautoma,  Waushara  Co.  James  B.  McOinfar. 
1890. 

20 

6863  1902-45. 

Mass  of  native  copper,  8  1-4  inches  long.  From  Waushara,  Waushara 
Co. 

20 

6864  1902-45. 

Native  copper  nugget,  2  1-2  inches  long.  From  Waupaca  Co.  W.  H. 
Potts,  1894. 

20 

66t>5     1902-45. 

Native  copper  nugget,  3  1-8  inches  long.  From  Princeton,  Green  Lake 
Co.     O.  T.  Weiss. 


Plate  10. 


COPPER    SPUDS 

American   Museum   of  Natural   History  Collections. 

(See  calalo.;:ii€S   No.    20  and   T.) 
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CATALOGUE  NO.  20.0. 
20.0 

147  Relief  map  of  Animal  E^gy  mounds  in  Wisconsin.     Scale  1  inch=12 

feet.  This  is  of  a  bird  effigy  and  one  otlier  effigy,  located  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison,  Dane  Co.  Received  April  18; 
1904,  from  the  Department  of  Preparation  and  Installation  of  the  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.     Made  from  plans  prepared  by  Harlan  I.  Smith. 


CATALOGUE  T. 

.Tames  Terry  Collection.     Purchased  by  the  Museum,  1891-93,  29. 
T 

1906  Catlinite   pipe.     Neenah,   Doty's   Island,    Lake   Winnebago,   Winne- 

bago Co.     Mrs.  W.  P.  Rounds  of  Menasha,  1871. 

1907  Flint    knife.     Square    notches,    straight    base.     Boltonville.     Anna 

Schwartz. 

1909  Copper    spearpoint.     Socketed.     Mound    opposite    Neenah,     Winne- 

bago Co.     1871. 

1910  Copper  spearpoint.     Notched  stem.     Mound  opposite  Neenah,  Win- 

nebago Co.     1871. 

1911  Copper  spearpoint.     Leaf -shaped.     Mound  opposite  Neenah,  Winne^ 

bago   Co.      Mrs.   W.   P.    Rounds   of  Menasha,    1871. 

1912  Copper   spearpoint.     Doty's    Island,    Lake   Winnebago.     Abel    Keys, 

1871. 

1913  Copper   fishhook.     One  of   four  found   in    a   grave  at  Two  Rivers, 

Manitowoc  Co.     E.  G.  Hallock,  June  24,  1877. 

1914  Copper   knife?     Small    size.     Two    Rivers,    Manitowoc    Co.     B.    O. 

Hallock,  June  24,  1877. 

1915  Copper  knife.     See  Prof.  Butler's,  Preh.  Wis.,  p.  23,  Fig.  2.     From 

a  mound  near  Wrightstown,  Brown  Co.     B.  F.  Sanford. 

1916  Copper  spearpoint.     Notched   tang.     From   a  mound   opposite  Nee- 

nah, Winnebago  Co. 

1917  Copper  spearpoint.     Washington  Co, 

1918  Copper  crescent.     Greenville,  Outagamie  Co.     E.  II.  Stone. 

1919  Copper     spearpoint.     Square-shouldered     socket.     "An     interesting 

specimen  bearing  on  the  question  of  casting."  J.  T.  Washing- 
ton Co. 

1920  Copper  needle.     Square  with  bent  point.     Taycheedah,  Fond  du  Lac 

Co.     G.  W.  Belt,  187.5. 

1921     Copper   chisel.      Winnebago    Co.      See    No.    7,    Plate    8. 

1922  Copper   spearpoint.     10  7-8   inches   in    length.     The   blacksmith   cut 

off  the  base  of  this  specimen  to  make  a  soldering  iron,  thus 
mutilating  a  fine  example  of  aboriginal  handiwork.  I^ake  Winne- 
bago, Calumet  Co.     Village  Blacksmith. 

1923  Copper    knife.     Socket    with    rivet-hole.     Bank    of    the    Sheboygan 
River.  Sheboygan.     Thomas  Hanson,  Sept.,  1870. 

1925     Copper    spearpoint.     7    inches    in    length.     Shows    flecks    of   virgin 
silver.     Winnebago  Co. 
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1926 
1927. 

1932 
1933 
2575 

2576 
2909 

2910 

2911 
2912 
2913 

2914 
2915 
2916 
2917 
2918 
2919 
18352 
23002 


Copper  spearpoint.  8  3-4  inches  long.  Pointed  tang.  Winne- 
bago Co. 

Native  copper  nugget.  Flattened  some  on  edges.  Fox  River  be- 
tween Menasha  and  Appleton.  Obtained  from  finder  wlio 
plowed  it  up  in  a  field  bordering  the  river. 

Copper  awl.     Mound,  Phillip  Co.     J.  C.  Zimmer. 

Copper  awl.     Wisconsin. 

Catlinite  pipe.  Purple  catlinite.  Of  recent  manufacture,  shows 
scraper  or  knife  mark.  Prairie  du  Sac,  Sauk  Co.  R.  E.  Stone 
and  Rev.  Stephen  Bowers,  Sept.,  1880. 

Copper  spearpoint.     Socketed.     Bay  View,   Milwaukee.     A.  Galpin, 


t: 


Copper  spud.  With  overturned  tips.  Similar  to  1  &  9  In  J.  D. 
Butler's  Preh.  Wis.  Henry  H.  Hayssen,  New  Holstein,  Dec. 
27,  1861.     See  No.  5,   Plate  10. 

Copper  spearpoint.  Prong  fluted  on  both  sides.  Very  interesting 
specimen.  9  1-2  inches  in  length.  Clayton,  Winnebago  Co. 
Dan'l  Glover,  Hehrinpff  (Schimpff  ?)  through  Henry  H.  Hays- 
sen,  Dec.  2d,  1881. 

Copper  spearpoint.  Mound  in  West  Menasha.  Winnebago  Co. 
Chas.  D.  Brinkerhoff,  Dec.  26,  1881. 

Copper  Crescent.  7  1-4  inches  long.  Neenah,  Winnebago  Co.  Jas. 
Burkhardt,  H.  C.  F.  Schimpff,  Dec.  26,  1881.    See  No.  8,  Plated. 

Copper  spearpoint.  4  5-8  inches  long.  Rivet  hole  In  socket.  Clay- 
ton, Winnebago  Co.  Dau'l  Glover,  H.  C.  F.  Schimpff,  Dec.  26, 
1881. 

Copper  spearpoint.  3  7-8  inches '  long.  Wolf  River,  Winnebago 
Co.     H.  C.  F.  Schimpff,  Dec.  26,  1881. 

Copper.  3  inches  long.  Hammered  square.  Appleton,  Outagamie 
Co.     A.  H.  Hart. 

Shuttle  shaped  ceremonial,  striated  slate.  Not  in  case.  Wolf 
River,  Winnebago  Co.     H.  C.  F.  Schimpff,  Dec.  26,  1881. 

Spearpoint  or  knife.  Chipped  from  stone.  Notched  at  base.  New 
Ilolstein,  Calumet  Co.     Henry  Hayssen,  Dec.  27,  1881. 

Copper  spearpoint  or  knife.  Leaf  shape.  Russell,  Sheboygan  Co. 
H.    H.    Hayssen,   Dec.    27,    1881. 

Fossil  (Fusulina  cylindrica).  Not  in  case.  Mound  two  miles  from 
Neenah,  Winnebago  Co.     Chas  D.  Brinkerhoff,  Dec.  27,  1881. 

Grooved  axe.  3%  inches  long.  Not  in  case.  Oconomowoc,  Wau- 
kesha Co.     Capt.  A.  W.  Chase.  1875. 

Stone  pipe.  Inlaid  with  lead  on  sides  and  flat  bottom  alike.  Length 
3^  inches.     Wisconsin.     Rev.  Stephen  Bowers,  Dec.  30,  1880. 
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CATALOGUE    D. 

Andrew  Ellicott  Douglass  Collection.  Presented  to  the  Museum  by 
Mr.  Douglass. 

The  table  published  by  Mr.  Douglass  omits  the  copper  objects  from 
Wisconsin. 

It  is  here  quoted  : 

1  Bannerstone. 

3  Celts. 

1  Grooved  axe. 

6  Pipes. 

7  Arrowpoints. 

1  Stone  ornament. 
1  Knife. 

To    this  should  be    added : 
Five  copper  celts  or  chisels, 
Five  copper   spearpoints, 

One  copper  knife,  and  J       . 

Two  copper  armlets.  " 


These  specimens  are  given  in  Mr.  Douglass'  catalogue  as  follows : 

No.  158  Stone  celt,  brown  stone,  3x2  inches.  Withdrawn  and  exchanged 
with  M.  F.  Savage,  Apl.  26,  1895.     Waukesha,  Waukesha  Co. 

No.  169     Flint  knife,  white  flint,  size  2  inches.     Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  Co. 

No.  160     7  Arrowpoints.     Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  Co. 

Grooved  ftxe.     Withdrawn  and  exchanged  with    M.  F.  Savage, 
April  26,  1895.     Madison,  Dane  Co. 

Copper  celt  or  chisel.     Purchased  of  Ward  &  Howell,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.     Fond  du  Lac,  Fond  du  Lac  Co. 

Copper    spearpoint.      Lake    Winnebago,    Fond   du    Lac    Co. 

Copper  celt  or  chisel.     Rhine,   Sheboygan  Co. 

Copper  spearpoint.     Small.     Elkhart  Lake,    Sheboygan   Co. 

97     Copper  spearpoint.     From  a  mound  at  Watertown,  Jefferson  Co. 

174     Copper  ?  spearpoint.     Wisconsin. 

Ornament.     Lake  Geneva,  Walworth  Co. 

M.  832  Pipe.  No.  152  in  Barber  Catalogue.  Diminutive.  Fond  du  Lac, 
Fond  du  Lac  Co. 

M  834  (155)  Pipe.  Curved  base  head  of  mountain  sheep.  Figured  in 
Am.  Nat.,  vol.  16,  p.  278.  Mound  Prairie  du  Chien,  Craw- 
ford Co. 
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M.  835   (155)     Pottery  pipe.     Found  6  feet  below  the  surface  In  a  bird 
shaped  mound.     Eastman,  Crawford  Co. 

M.  838  (159)     Catlinite  pipe,  old.     Plowed  up  in  field.     Prairie  du  Chien.. 
Crawford  Co. 

1461  Fluted  grooved  axe.     North  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  Co. 

1463  Celt.     Wisconsin. 

1464  Celt.     Wisconsin. 

1465  Celt.     Wisconsin. 

1471     Copper  knife  with  buck  horn  handle.     Wauwatosa,  Milwaukee  Co. 
1489     Banner  stone.     Pewaukee,  Waukesha  Co. 

D.  2 

1509     Copper  celt.     From  a  mound  at  Oshkosh,  Winnebago  Co. 

1532     Copper  spearpoint.     From  a  mound  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Boscobel. 

1535     Two  copper  armlets.     From  a  mound  20  miles  N.  B.  of  Boscobel^ 
Taken  from  a  skeleton. 

1553  Copper  chisel.     From  a  mound  20  mlleg  N.  B.  of  Boscobel. 

1554  Copper  chisel.     From  a  mound  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Boscobel. 

N.  664   (160)     Catlinite  pipe,  probably  Sioux,  with  stem  40  Inches  long.. 
Wisconsin  (5). 

N.  605  (167)     Catlinite  pipe.     Fragmentary.     Upper  portion  of  bowl  miss- 
ing.    From  old  Mus.  Phil.     Wisconsin  (2). 

A  table  of  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  American  Indian  Relics  In  a  Collec- 
tion Exhibited  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  with  explanatory  text. 
by  A.  E.  Douglass.     Bulletin  of  the  A.  M.  N.  H.,  vol.  vlii,  1896.     22  pp.     Out  of  ■ 
print. 

With  the  "D"  catalogues  is  a  catalogue  of  the  S.  D.  Mitchell  collection  made  in 
Green  Lake  and  Marquette  counties.  January,  1888.  Printed  in  Ripon,  Wiscon- 
sin. This  collection  is  now  in  the  Pennsylvania  University  Museum,  having  been 
purchased  by  that  institution. 

The  E    V.  Beales  collection  consisting  mostly  of  Wisconsin  material  was  sold 
:it  auction  in  188S,  by  Bangs  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.    See  printed  catalogaes- 
among  Douglass  catalogues.  .   J 
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THE  DESIRED  PURCHASE  AND  PRESERVATION 
OF  THE  CELEBRATED  MAN  MOUND. 

Chas.  E.  Brown. 

At  the  regular  monthly  session  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society,  held  on  December  27, 
1906,  it  was  decided  to  secure  by  purchase  and  to  thus  save 
from  impending  destruction,  the  celebrated  man  mound,  lo- 
cated near  the  city  of  Baraboo,  Wisconsin  This  aboriginal 
earthwork  is  without  question  the  most  interesting  single  effigy 
mound  still  existing  within  the  bounds  of  our  state.  Its  edu- 
cational and  other  values  are  now  such  that  its  preservation  is 
greatly  to  be  desired. 

Through  the  numerous  descriptions  and  illustrations  of,  and 
references  to  this  very  interestii^  effigy,  which  have  appeared 
in  various  books,  periodicals  and  newspapers,  its  character 
and  value  are  already  widely  known  throughout  Wisconsin, 
and  elsewhere.  In  Vol.  5,  No.  2,  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeolo- 
gist,  recently  issued  by  the  Society,  a  description  and'  figure 
of  the  mound  are  given,      (p.  246,  pi.  2.) 

For  several  years,  the  Society  lia^i  been  endeavoring  to  secure 
the  preservation  of  this  great  earthwork  but  until  lately  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  price  on  the  property.  An 
option  on  the  several  acres  of  land  upon  which  it  is  situated 
has  now  been  secured  by  Vic?  President  A.  B.  Stout.  The 
price  asked  by  its  owner  is  $250.00.  Perhaps  $50  00  addi- 
tional will  be  required  to  remove  the  brush,  with  which  the 
mound  is  now  overgrown,  and  to  fence  and  park  the  tract.  This 
sum,  $300  ,00,  the  Society  now  desires  to  raise  l)y  popular  sub- 
scription among  its  members,  and  among  others  interested.  It 
is  thought  that  all  will  desire  to  participate  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  this  remarkable  aboriginal  monument  by  contributing 
toward  the  sum  of  money  required  for  its  purcha.se  and  pres- 
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ervation.     The  names  of  those  subscribing  will  be  published 
in  a  future  number  of  this  publication. 

Contributions  of  any  amount  will  ho  thankfully  received, 
and  may  be  mailed  to  Chas.  £  Brown,  Secretary,  or  to  L.  R, 
Whitney,  Treasurer  of  the  Wisconsin  Archcological  Society, 
Milwaidcee,  Wis. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

The  Society  desires  to  double  its  present  membership  and 
requests  its  members  to  aid  it  by  interesting  their  friends  and 
others  in  joining  and  thus  encouraging  the  progress  of  its 
worthy  labors.  The  publications  to  be  issued  to  members  and 
patrons  during  the  present  year,  will  equal  or  exceed  in  value 
those  of  the  past.  Publications  by  President  G.  A.  West,  Dr. 
Geo.  L.  Collie,  Prof.  A.  B.  Stout,  Mr.  H.  L  Skavlem  and 
others,  are  in  preparation.  Members  are  requested  to  assist 
the  Society  by  submitting  to  the  Secretary,  the  names  of  per- 
sons in  their  respective  localities,  likely  to  become  interested, 
and  with  whom  ho  may  correspond. 


THE    WORK    CARRIED    ON    IN    AK    ABORIGINAL    FLINT    QUARRY 
WORKSHOP. 

After  plaster  group  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  H.   Holmes  for  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  now  in  the  Field  Museum,  Chleasro. 
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THE  IMPLEMENT  CACHES  OF  THE  WIS- 
CONSIN  INDIANS 

CHAS.  E.  BROWN. 


Introduction. 

In  the  March,  1905  issue  of  Records  of  the  Past  (Vol.  4,  pt.  3) 
there  was  presented  by  the  author,  an  illustrated  article  on 
**  Wisconsin  Gaehes,"  this  being  the  first  attempt  by  a  Wis- 
consin student  to  assemble  the  widely  scattered  information 
concerning  local  hoards  or  deposits  of  aboriginal  stone  and 
metal  implements.  At  his  request,  copies  of  the  issue  contain- 
ing this  article  were  very  generously  distributed  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance  by  Assistant  Editor  Frederick  B.  Wright  to 
many  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society. 

Since  its  publication  a  very  considerable  amount  of  addi- 
tional data  has  been  collected  and  it  appears  now  desirable  that 
the  earlier  article  should  be  suix^rscdod  by  a  more  complete 
contribution  on  the  same  subject.  This  is  now  offered  for  the 
benefit  of  our  fellow  workers  and  others  interested  in  the  prog- 
ress of  Wisconsin  archaeology. 

In  the  present  contribution  some  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  manner  of  introducing  and  of  classifying  the  data. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  present  as  complete  and  accurate 
a  record  as  possible.  The  small  amount  of  reliable  informa- 
tion now  obtainable  in  regard  to  certain  of  the  caches  de- 
fiNsribed,  is  regrettable,  and  should  point  a  warning  to  those  of  our 
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friends  and  others  now  engaged  in  assembling  local  archa- 
eological iHiateriaJs,  to  carefully  collect  and  to  preserve  in 
catalogue  form  the  full  data  concerning  each  specimen  or  find. 
It  is  very  desirable  thf.t  this  record  should  be  still  further  com- 
pleted and  to  that  end  additional  reliable  information  is  sought 
for  by  the  author.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  through  the  gener- 
osity or  interest  of  their  present  possessors,  or  of  others,  many 
of  the  interesting  caches  herein  described  will  find  their  way 
into  the  safo-k^eeping'  of  Wiscotnsin  Jeducatioinal  institutions^ 
and  where  they  may  be  forever  accessible  to  students,  and  the 
public. 

The  author  desires  to  express  his  gratitude  to  those  assisting 
him  in  the  collection  of  the  data  and  for  the  furnishing  of  the 
photographs  from  which  the  several  illustrations  were  pre- 
pared. 

General  Consideration. 

The  caching  of  various  implements  and  of  other  materials 
was  practiced  by  the  primitive  peoples  of  America  as  well  as 
those  of  Europe  and  of  other  regions.  The  usual  method  em- 
ployed by  the  American  Indians  in  securing  their  personal 
possessions  was  by  burying  them,  favorite  places  of  conceal- 
ment being  in  the  vicinity  of  village  and  workshop  sites,  near 
water  courses  and  along  trails,  at  the  margins  of  springs  and 
in  swampy  regions,  the  hiding  place  depending  somewhat  on 
the  nature  of  the  materials  to  be  secreted.  Other  deposits  have 
been  recoveretl  from  beneath  the  roots  or  bases  of  trees,  from 
mounds  of  earth,  from  beneath  slabs  of  stone  and  cavities  in 
rocky  formations. 

To  designate  such  deposits  the  French  name  of  cache  is  now 
quite  generally  employed.  The  use  of  this  name,  which  signi- 
fies concealment  or  hiding,  was  introduced  by  early  explorers 
and  traders  in  the  Northern  Uriited  States  and  Canada,  being 
given  by  them  to  places  used  in  secreting  provisions  and  other 
supplies  in  the  wilderness.  The  Indians  themselves  applied 
other  names  to  such  deposits,  but  these  are  not  used. 

From  various  parts  of  our  country  the  discovery  of  caches 
or  hoards  of  raw  materials,  or  of  arrow  and  spearpoints, 
scrapers,  knives,  hatchets,  grooved  axes,  spades  and  of  other 
implements  thus  deposited  by  the  Indians  have  been  reported 
and  many  of  these  accounts  have  been  pr'inted. 
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The  literature  upon  this  siibjcet  is  however  not  very  ex- 
tensive. In  his  Archaeological  History  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Gerard 
Fowke  devotes  several  pages  to  a  consideration  of  the  dis- 
covery and  purpose  of  caches  of  flint  implements.  Rev.  W.n. 
M.  Beauehamp  in  Aboriginal  Chipped  Stone  Implements  ''f 
New  York  (pp.  12 — 13)  mentions  the  occurrence  of  imple- 
ment caches  in  that  state  and  explains  their  probable  purpose. 
These  works  the  student  may  read  with  profit. 

Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore  mentions .  a  cache  of  pendants  or 
charms  as  obtained  in  South  Carolina  (Certain  Aboriginal 
Mounds  of  the  Coast  of  South  Carolina).  In  a  recent 
number  of  the  American  Anthropologist  (Oct. — Dec,  1906) 
Mr.  Horatio  N.  Rust  figures  and  describes  a  cache  of  thirty 
broken  stone  bowls  obtained  from  an  old  Indian  village  site 
at  San  Fernando.  California. 

In  his  monograph  entitled.  ^'Arrowpoints,  Spearheads,  and 
Knives  of  Prehistoric  Times/'  published  in  the  1897  Report  of 
the  U.  S.  National  MiLseum.  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson  has  assembled 
and  published  for  the  convenience  of  the  student,  a  list  of  the 
caches  reported  from  twenty-five  states.  From  Wisconsin  five 
caches  are  there  recorded ;  one  of  these  erroneously.  Some  of 
the  caches  listed  by  him  are  remarkable  for  the  manner  of  dis- 
position, number  and  quality  of  their  contents.  From  a  mound 
on  the  Hopewell  farm,  in  Andei-son  Townshijr,  Ross  County, 
Ohio,  Dr.  W.  K.  ^[oorehead,  in  three  days  of  exploration  in 
October,  1891,  obtained  7,382  bluish  hornstone  disks.  From  this 
same  mound  S(iuier  and  Davis  had  in  an  early  day  also  obtain- 
ed a  considerable  number.  Dr.  ^loorehead  re])orts  the  entire 
number  of  these  found  here  and  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood at: — 

"EJight  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  disks  whose  average 
weight  is  nearly  one  pound.  *  *  *  AVe  found  the  disks  lying  in 
little  pockets  or  bunches  of  12  or  15  each  with  layers  of  sand  between 
each  mass.  The  deposits  covered  an  area,  ot  22  by  26  feet."  (Primi- 
tive Man  in  Ohio,  p.  190.) 

The  greater  portion  of  these  disks  are  now  on  exhibition  in 

the  Field  Museum,  at  Chica^ro.  ]\lr.  Gerard  Fowke  states  of  th-^ 

material,  that: — 

"It  is  the  same  variety  that  is  found  at  V^''5^andotte  Cave,  about 
ftorty  miles  west  of  Louisville.  Kentucky,  and  none  is  known  nearer 
than  that  point."     (Archaeo.  Hist,  of  Ohio,  p.  629.) 
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He  regards  this  as,  "The  most  remarkable  instance  of  transportation 
of  material  that  has  yet  come  to  light.     (Ibid.  p.  628). 

As  no  indications  of  human  burial  were  found  in  this  mound, 

the  theory  has  been  advanced,   among   others,    that  this   was 

simply  a  storehouse  or  magazine  of  materials  intended  to  be 

manufactured  into  serviceable   implements.     In   describing   a 

cache  of  6,000  similar  disksi  of  black  homstone  found  at  the 

bottom  of  a  mound  thirty  feet  high,  in  Brown  County,  Illinois, 

and  comparing  it  with  other  caches  of  large  size  found  in  the 

above  and  other  mounds,  Dr.  J.  F.  Snyder  makes  the  following 

strong  objection  to  the  above  theory. 

"While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  caches  of  unfinished  im- 
plements were  thus  made,  partly  for  safety,  and  partly  to  preserve 
the  flint  in  workable  condition,  it  is  always  the  case  that  such  de« 
posits  are  of  smaller  objects  than  those  above  referred  to.  There 
would  be  no  reason  for  the  construction  of  a  mound  of  such  size  over 
them;  and  moreover,  not  one  of  these  deposits  shows  the  slightest 
evidence  that  it  was  ever  disturbed  after  being  made.  Had  they  been 
intended  as  stores  for  material,  we  should  expect  to  discover  in  the 
vicinity  quantities  of  chips,  spalls,  and  broken  or  unfinished  imple- 
ments; these  we  do  not  find.  My  own  limited  observations  in  the 
field,  and  all  mound-exploring  literature  to  which  I  have  access,  es- 
tablish— in  my  opinion — the  fact,  withtmt  exception,  that  no  primal 
vieposit  of  any  kind  placet!  at  the  base  of  a  mound  has  ever  been  sub- 
sequently disturbed  by  the  people  who  made  it.  It  is  my  belief  that 
all  these  immense  deposits  of  large  disks  are  votive  offerings.  They 
show  no  marks  of  use;  they  are  carefully  buried,  "often  apparently 
with  some  kind  of  ceremonious  observances;  and  their  position  fre- 
quently indicates  that  it  was  not  intended  they  should  ever  be  dis^ 
turbed  (Snyder,  Disks,  condensed  by  Fowke). 

In  Plate  1  is  given  an  illustration  of  the  Hopewell  disks. 

In  May,  1905,  during  the  exploration  under  the  supervision 
of  D.  I.  Bushnell,  J.  M.  Wulfing  and  N.  D.  McEvers,  of  the 
largest  of  a  group  of  mounds  on  the  latter  gentleman 's  farm  at 
Montezuma,  Illinois,  there  were  obtained  1192  chipped  leaf- 
shaped  blades.  These  are  now  deposited  in  the  collections  of 
the  Missouri  Historical  Society,  at  St.  Louis. 

They  were  found  resting  upon  the  bark  covered  floor  of  a 
burial  cist  or  crib  at  the  base  of  the  mound.  The  crib  meas- 
ured 15  feet  in  length.  2  feet  in  width  and  20  inches  in  height 
and  was  built  of  white  oak  logs,  the  openings  chinked  with 
green  clay.     The  blades  were: — 

"Three  and  one-half  to  six  inches  long,  three  to  four  and  onerhalf 
inches  in  breadth,  every  one  of  them  carefully  wrought  and  in  as  per- 
fect condition  as  when  it  left  the  artist's  hands.     Most  of  them  are 
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w,hitd  or  nearly  so;  some  are  red  or  pink,  others  a  mingling  of  white, 
black  and  red,  in  varying  proportions,  the  diversity  of  coloring  being 
due  to  oxidation  of  included  iron  and  perhaps  other  mineral  sub- 
stance. Not  a  single  concretionary  formation  exists  in  the  entire  lot, 
the  material  being  the  chert  so  abundant  in  this  geological  formation, 
or  stone  of  the  same  nature  from  other  localities."  (Mo.  Hist.  Soc. 
Colls.,  1905.) 

Otb^r  caches  approaching  this  in  the  number  of  their  eon- 
tents  have  been  found  in  Illinois  and  elsewhere.  Smaller 
quantities  of  flint  disks  have  been  found  cached  throughout  a 
wide  area  in  the  North  Central  United  States^  and  there  is 
probably  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that  they  were  reduced  at 
the  quarries  into  this  and  other  convenient  or  permissible 
forms  to  facilitate  their  transportation  to  nearby  or  distant 
regions  where  they  could  be  worked  up  into  implements  as 
required.  After  being  brought  to  their  destination,  they  wej<i 
buried  in  order  that  the  material  might  be  kept  in  a  workable 
condition. 

A  careful  study  of  the  village  sites  in  almost  any  part  of  our 
own  state  will  indicate  by  the  number  of  foreign  materials: 
represented  how  very  extensive  must  have  been  the  aboriginal 
traffic  in  flint  during  prehistoric  times. 

In  the  making  of  a  cache  no  uniform  method  appears  to  have 
been  followed.  The  materials  were  either  arranged  in 
groups,  layers,  circles,  lines  or  regular  or  irregular  heaps. 
They  were  laid  flat  or  stood  on  edge  or  on  end.  Wherever 
such  a  deposit  was  made  care  was  taken  to  remove  any  trar»e8i 
that  might  lead  to  its  discovery  by  others. 

WISCONSIN    CACHES. 

Of  the  occurrence  of  such  caches  or  hoards  within  the  limits 
of  Wisconsin  but  little  has  been  published,  possibly  conveying 
the  impression  that  this  region,  otherwise  rich  in  archaeologi- 
cal treasures,  not  a  few  of  which  are  more  or  less  peculiar  to 
itself,  is  less  favored  in  this  respect.  It  is  this  want  of  infor- 
mation upon  so  interesting  a  subject  that  has  induced  the  au 
thor  to  collect  and  offer  for  publication  such  data  as  is  at 
present  available. 

While  not  as  large  or  possibly  as  important  as  some  which 
have  been  discovered  in  adjoining  states  these  arei,  however,  none 
the  lee9  interesting  and  worthy  of  record.     As  elsewhere  the  flint 
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caches  may  be  separated  into  two  principal  classes,  the  one  in- 
cluding deposits  of  finished  implements  and  the  other  of  blank 
forms,  fragments  and  nodules  suitable  for  their  manufacture. 
These  latter  are  of  the  most  common  occurrence.  All  appear  to 
have  been  secreted  either  for  security  or  to  preserve  the  temper 
of  the  material.  Some,  deposited  in  temporary  hiding  places, 
doubtless  became  lost  or  were  forgotten  through  the  death  or  re- 
moval of  their  owners,  or  for  other  reasons  have  remained  se- 
curely hidden  until  uncovered  by  the  winds  or  the  plow  of  the 
white  settler. 

No  caches  of  stone  axes,  celts  or  any  of  the  generally  heavier 
classes  of  stone  implements  haye  as  yet  been  reported,  although 
such  have  probably  been  and  may  yet  be  discovered.  The 
discovery  of  several  hoards  of  metal  and  bone  implements  is 
of  interest  as  being  rather  unusual.  It  will  be  noted  that 
among  the  caches  of  finished  fiint  implements  here  described 
are  a  number  in  which  the  specimens  are  neither  all  of  the 
same  material,  type  or  character.  Thus  knives,  arrow  and 
spearpoints  or  other  objects  sometimes  occur  in  the  same  de- 
posit. In  at  least  two  instances  a  cache  has  been  found  +o 
•contain  both  stone  and  metal  implements.  The  association  of 
the  two  is  interesting. 

The  common  leaf-shaped  form  of  flint  articles  from  their 
frequent  occurrence  en  cache  have  come  to  be  known  to  some 
local  students  as  '* cache  implements,'' but  as  specimens  of  thi^ 
form  are  also  found  in  graves,  and  scattered  over  the  fields 
and  village  sites  of  the  state  the  application  of  the  name  to 
them  is  incorrect.  It  will  be  remembered  that  caches  of  arrow 
and  spearpoints,  knives,  axes  and  of  other  implements  also 
occur.  Quite  a  number  of  the  caches  described  in  this  article 
consist  of  disks  or  knives  made  of  the  bluish  or  grayish  horn- 
stone,  a  material  which  recent  investigation  has  shown,  was 
probably  obtained  from  the  Wyandotte  cave  region  already 
referred  to.  It  is  thought  more  probable  that  our  Wisconsin 
Indians  obtained  this  variety  of  flint  through  traffic  with  neigh- 
boring tribes  than  by  actual  excursions  to  the  region  itself.  Its 
excellent  quality  appears  to  have  been  appreciated  by  the 
primitive  people  of  a  wide  section  of  the  United  States. 

At  least  two  caches  consisting  exclusively  of  quartzite  imple- 
ments have  come  to  our  notice,  and  there  is  every  possibility  that 
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additional  hoards  may  yet  be  discovered.  Extensive  outcrops 
of  this  stone  occur  in  Jefferson,  Dodge,  Sauk,  Barron  and  other 
Wisconsin  counties.  It  is  hard  and  durable  and  has  a  wide 
range  of  color,  from  grayish-white  to  brown  and  dark  red. 
Implements  made  of  the  tortoise-shell  colored  chalcedony  are 
not  uncommon  in  Wisconsin,  but  only  one  cache  of  objects 
made  of  this  material  has  been  reported.  Of  the  caches  of 
flint  implements  described,  most  are  probably  of  such  material 
s»  mA^  be  procured  within  the  bounds  of  the  state.  Until  a 
more  careful  investigation  shall  have  been  made  of  our  local 
sources  of  supply,  no  more  definite  statement  may  be  made. 

Caches  of  Stone  Implements. 
Disks  and  Other  Blank  Forms, 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  stone  caches  is  the  '^H^y 
Cache/'  so  called  because  first  reported  by  Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy  of 
Bacine,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Wisconsin's  pioneer  archaeologists. 
This  cache  has  been  frequently  mentioned  and  referred  to  in 
archaeological  publications.  One  of  the  earliest  references  to 
it  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Lapham  in  his  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin, 
published  in  1855  (p.  8).  It  is  also  described  by  Mr.  Geo.  A. 
West  in  his  ''Summar\-  of  the  Archeology  of  Racine  County'' 
(Wis.  Archeo.  Vol.  3.  No.  1,  pp.  25 — 26).  He  gives  some  ad  li- 
tional  information  concerning  it,  and  an  illustration  of  one  /f 
the  specimens. 

It  consisted  of  a  deposit  of  about  thirty  (some  say  fort 7) 
<5liipped  homstone  disks  and  was  found  about  the  year  1850  by 
some  laborers,  while  digging  a  drain  through  a  peat  swamp, 
located  about  150  yards  southwest  of  the  bend  of  the  Ro  >t 
HiveTj  and  about  60  yards  south  of  Spring  Creek,  and  almost 
inthin  the  present  city  limits  of  Racine.  They  were  resting  on 
H  clay  stratum,  underneath  the  peat,  at  a  depth  of  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  bog.  Some  of  these 
disks  were  quite  symmetrical  in  shape.  They  varied  in  weight 
from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound.  Dr.  Hoy  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  able  to  secure  the  entire  cache. 

One  of  these  disks,  which  was  presented  by  its  owner  to  Mr. 
West,  is  now  in  the  private  collection  of  Mr.  Arthur  Wenz,  nt 
Milwaukee.     This  handsome  piece  is  of  reddish-brown  horn- 
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stone  and  is  4^^  inches  in  length,  nearly  4  inches  in  breadth,  and 
only  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  its  middle. 
Several  others  were  of  slightly  larger  dimensions.  Of  the  total 
nujnber  of  disks  thus  obtained  a  number  are  said  to  have  been 
presented  by  Dr.  Hoy  to  the  United  States  National  Museum; 
to  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham  and  to  the  well  known  Wisconsin  collector, 
F.  S.  Perkins.  It  is  unfortunate  indeed  that  its  owner  should 
not  have  appreciated  the  value  of  keeping  intact  so  valuable  a 
find.  Some  Wisconsin  educational  institution  might  today  be 
the  richer  for  his  thoughitf ulness. 

In  the  collections  of  the  Milwaukee  Museum  is  a  series  of  six 
blue-and-brownish  homstone  disks  of  a  similar  shape,  which 
were  found  together  in  a  heap  beneath  a  stump,  in  a  field  X 
Sumner,  in  Jefferson  County.  They  were  obtained  by  Mf. 
Hiram  Haskell,  a  former  well  known  Rock  River  valley  col- 
leciyor.  It  is  thought  that  the  cache  contained  more  pieces 
than  were  sold  by  him.  The  largest  of  these  specimens  meas- 
ures about  6  inches  in  length  and  about  Sy^  inches  in  width 
across  the  middle. 

A  similar  cache  of  five  disks  in  the  same  institution  was  ob- 
tained near  Keshena,  in  Shawano  County.  Three  of  these 
pieces  are  thick  and  roughly  chipped,  with  uneven  edges. 
Single  specimens  of  this  form  and  material  are  but  rarely  ob- 
tained from  Wisconsin  fields  and  village  sites. 

In  a  small  Wisconsin  collection  is  a  single  large  brown  chalce- 
dony disk  being  one  of  a  cache  of  four  similar  pieces  obtained 
in  recent  years  in  excavating  a  spring  on  the  Marthaler  place, 
N.  W.  14,  S.  W.  14  of  Section  20,  Leipzig,  Dodge  County.  The 
specimen  in  question  is  leaf -shaped  in  form  with  a  broad 
rounded  base  and  with  the  sides  roimding  to  a  point  at  the 
top.  It  measures  aboult  7i/^  inches  in  length  and  a^opt  5 
inches  in  breadth  at  the  widest  portion,  just  below  the  fiddle. 
It  is  not  very  symmetrical.  The  present  whereabout^  of  the 
other  pieces  is  unknown.  This  cache  has  the  present  diistinetion 
of  being  the  only  one  of  this  material  reported  from  Wisconsin. 
In  the  Smithsonian  Report  of  1882,  Rev.  E.  L.  Brown  men- 
tions two  caches  found  north  of  Durand,.in  Eau  Galle  Town- 
ship, Dunn  County.  One  contained  about  75  and  the  other 
about  100^  large  chipped  disks  in  various  stages  of  completion. 
I  have  been  unable  to  learn  of  their  present  whereabouts. 
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A  cache  of  about  fifty  flint  disks  is  reported  to  have  been 
recovered  near  Lake  Chetek,  in  Barron  County.  No  further  in- 
formation concerning  it  is  now  obtainable. 

This  concludes  the  list  of  hoards  of  disk-shaped  forms  known 
or  reported  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  following  are  accounts  of  the  discovery  of  caches  >f 
flint  implements  of  the  leaf -shaped  or  turtle-back  forms. 

In  the  year  1880,  Mr.  E.  H.  Stiles,  a  local  student,  obtaineil 
from  an  aboriginal  village  site  on  the  banks  of  the  Wisconsin 
River^  at  Richland  City,  in  Richland  County,  a  cache  of  twenty- 
seven  rudely  worked  flint  blanks,  three  of  which  are  shown  In 
Plate  2.  From  an  examination  of  the  pieces  which  are  thick 
and  irregular  in  outline  and  have  roughly  flaked  surfaces,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  blank  forms  brought  to  this 
site,  possibly  from  a  distance,  to  be  converted  into  serviceable 
arrowpoints  and  knives.  ■  Owing  to  the  constantly  shifting 
nature  of  the  sandy  soil  it  is  impossible  to  determine  at  what 
depth  this  cache  may  originally  have  been  buried.  On  the  vil- 
lage site  manifold  evidences  of  the  art  of  flint  working  in  all 
of  its  progressive  stages  were  formerly  to  be  seen.  Some  of 
the  specimens  in  this  cache  measure  3i/o  inches  in  length.  3 
inches  in  width,  and  as  much  as  ly^  inches  in  thickness  at 
the  middle.  The  mater'ial  is  a  light  grayish  chert  of  fairly  good 
quality,  which  is  probably  obtainable  somewhere  in  this  part  of 
the  Wisconsin  Valley.  The  weight  of  the  cache  is  6%  pounds. 
The  heaviest  specimen  weighs  Si/o  and  the  lightest  about  1 
ounce. 

In  May  1905,  a  t?ache  of  sixteen  similar  pieces  and  of  the 
same  material  was  collected  by  Mr.  Paul  A.  Seifert  on  the 
above  sites.     This  cache  weighs  about  2  pounds. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Schumacher  in  the  Kellosrg 
Library^  at  Green  Bay,  is  a  cache  of  twenty  small  grayish  flint 
leaf-shaped  pointss  which  were  found  by  Mr.  James  Church,  in 
1905,  on  Elmore  street,  near  the  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  yards  in  that 
city,  while  digging  a  trench,  at  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  ground. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1894,  Mr.  E.  H.  Stiles  while  engaged 
in  loading  a  wagon  with  soil  for  his  garden,  in  a  newly  opened 
street  in  Richland  City,  uncovered  with  his  shovel  at  a  depth  of 
a  foot  or  more  beneath   the  surface,  a   cache   of  twenty-one 
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neatly  chipped  leaf-shaped  points.  Several  of  these  are  shown 
in  Plate  3.  They  vary  from  214  to  3  inches  in  length  and  are 
about  1  inch  in  width  near  the  base.  The  material  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  caehe  of  27  turtle-backs  already  described  from 
the  same  site.  From  the  size  and  general  appearance  of  these 
it  is  quite  probable  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  aboriginal 
owner  of  this  cache  to  further  convert  them  into  implements 
of  the  leaf-shaped  form  in  which  case  we  have  represented 
by  a  combination  of  these  two  caches  from  the  same  locality 
(Plates  2  and  3)  a  fine  series  illustrating  two  steps  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  flint  implement,  possibly  an  arrowpoint. 

In  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  (Cat.  No.  34255)  there  is  a 
cache  of  300  leaf  shaped  implements  of  porphyritic  felsit',, 
found  at  Madison,  Dane  County,  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Crittenden. 

About  the  year  1899,  there  was  obtained  near  King's  Bridge, 
Kossuth  Township,  Manitowoc  County,  in  a  region  where  indi- 
cations of  early  aboriginal  occupation  are  plentiful,  a  fine  set  of 
thirty-one  leaf-shaped  points  of  a  finely  mottled  white  chert. 
They  were  in,  a  hollow  space  beneath  a  large  stone.  The  mater- 
ial is  of  excellent  quality,  and  these  implements  are  thin  and 
beautiful  examples  of  aboriginal  flint  chipping.  The  smallest 
is  2  and  the  largest  3^4  inches  in  length.  They  are  in  the  cab- 
inet of  Mr.  H.  Geo.  Schuette. 

Mr.  P.  V.  Lawson  has  reported  to  the  author  that  in  the 
course  of  road  making,  in  recent  years,  in  the  town  of  Tustin, 
m  Winnebago  County,  a  deposit  of  about  fifty  leaf-shaped 
flint  implements  was  disturbed.  The  several  men  engaged 
tjipon  the  work  divided  the  treasures  among  themselves,  and 
thus  these  pieces  became  separated  and  now  are  widely  scat- 
tered through  various  collections. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Clarke,  at  IMilton,  is  a  cache 
or  sixty  leaf-shaped  points  which  was  found  by  two  boys  by 
the  name  of  Pierce,  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  town  of 
Fulton,  in  Rock  County,  in  the  year  1885  or  1886.  They  are  of 
liffht  colored  flint,  the  average  size  being  about  2^?  inches. 
They  were  found  at  a  depth  of  from  6  to  8  inches  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  so^il.  The  first  were  exposed  by  a  plowshare, 
the  remainder  being  afterward  removed  with  a  shovel. 

Mr.  Frank  Mueller  of  Princeton  has  in  his  collection  a  tray 
of  forty  leaf-shai>ed  points  which  were  found  in  1904  scattered 
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over  a  field  in  Mecan  Township,  in  Green  Lake  County.  They 
are  of  brownish-gray  quartzite  and  range  from  about  1%  to  3 
inches  in  length,  and  from  less  than  an  inch  to  1  inch  in  width 
at  the  widest  part  near  the  middle.  Accompanying  them  is 
a  single  stemmed  arrow,  also  of  the  same  material.  It  is 
thought  that  these  represent  a  cache,  or  a  portion  of  one,  which 
through  the  shifting  of  the  sandy  soil  or  other  causes,  had  be- 
come thus  scattered. 

Deposited  in  the  Free  Public  Library  at  Appleton,  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  cache  of  sixty-five  leaf-shaped  quartzite  implements 
found  several  years  before  1877  or  1878,  near  Berlin,  in  Green 
Lake  County.  They  were  presented  to  the  library  by  Prof. 
I.  N.  Stewart  of  Appleton.  who  at  the  request  of  ]\Ir.  Geo.  C. 
Jones  and  of  Miss  Agnes  L.  Dwight,  the  librarian,  has  yevy 
kindly  furnished  the  following  information  concerning  this 
valuable  cache. 

"The  cache  was  struck  by  a  plow,  in  a  Held  be'ow  Berlin,  between 
the  granite  mound  and  the  Fox  RivBr.  say^  a  little  east  of  north  of  the 
point  of  granite  on  that  side.  Of  the  exact  location  I  am  not  sure. 
The  man  who  had  them  moved  over  the  river 'northeast  of  Berlin,  anti 
some  miles  "off.  I  heard  of  their  being  in  his  possession  and  went  for 
them.  He  told  where  he  found  them,  as  I  have.  He  stated  that  they 
were  tightly  packed  flat  on  the  bottom  and  so  laid  as  to  form  an  ob- 
long oval  to  the  top.  They  threw  his  p'ow  out  and  rang  so  a<s  to  at- 
tract his  attention.  My  recollection  is  that  the  largest  stone  was 
about  ten  inches  long.  It  was  not  oval  a^  a  whole;  but  rather 
squared  off  at  the  ends.  In  the  cache,  the  larger  stones  lay  at  the 
bottom. 

He  took  out  65  pieces.  Most  of  these  afe  ovals  similar  to  the  dia- 
grams of  Mifes  Dwight  enclosed  herewith.  But  quite  a  number  were 
spalls,  with  sharp  iedges,  of  irregular  sizes  and  shapes.  All  of  these 
had  at  least  one  sharp  edge  and  some  had  sharp  angular  edges,  fine 
for  skinning  and  the  Hke.  The  material  is  a  quartzite,  fine  grained 
even  to  vitrification.  Some  are  quite  brown;  then  passing  to  yellow- 
ish brown,  others  almost  white.  There  are  bands  "of  lighter  color 
passing  through  some  of  the  specimens.  The  larger  ones  are  lightest 
colored.  The  colors  blend  and  but  one  shows  clear  demarkation  be- 
tweien  the  lightest  colors.  I  have  never  seen  any  such  material  in 
the  state;  nor  has  any  one  been  able  to  tell  where  such  material  exists, 
80  for  as  I  could  learn. 

'  Of  the  lot,  the  man  who  let  me  have  them  kept  three  fair  speci- 
mens; I  left  three  or  four  in  the  Berlin  High  School  collection,  poorer 
ones.  I  tent,  after  repeated  requests,  the  largest  one  and  a  fair 
iamp?e  of  each  s:ort  to  the  collection  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Both  of  these  repositories  afterward  burned.  There  are  40  specimens 
left.  here.  These  are  fair  specimens  on  the  whole,  only  that  the 
largest  of  these  is  the  second  in  size.'' 
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Prof.  Stewart  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  cache  was  the  prop- 
erty of  some  aboriginal  trader  who  ** cornered,"  or  otherwise 
helpless,  secreted  these  materials  for  safety.  The  finder  stated 
to  him  that  they  were  not  concealed  by  a  stump  or  stone.  They 
were  obtained  in  a  level,  open  and  clean  field  and  so  deeply 
buried  that  only  after  several  plowings  did  they  come  within 
reach  of  the  plow  point.  The  entire  plain  had  been  under  cul- 
tivation for  some  years  at  the  time  of  their  finding.  So  far  as 
he  was  able  to  observe  or  ascertain  there  were  no  indications 
that  this  place  was  the  site  of  an  aboriginal  camp  or  workshop. 
(Letter,  Jan.  25,  1907). 

The  outline  drawings  of  specimens  in  the  library,  kindly  fur- 
nished by  Miss  Dwight,  are  all  of  implements  which  are  oval 
or  somewhat  oval  in  outline,  with  one  pointed  and  one  rounded 
extremity.  The  largest  measures  6^  inches  in  length  and 
3^  inches  in  breadth  at  the  widest  part.  The  smallest  speci- 
men is  2V2  inches  in  length  and  ly^  inches  in  breadth  at  its 
middle.  One  long  narrow  piece  is  6  inches  in  length  and  has  a 
nearly  uniform  width  of  1%  inches. 

During  the  summer  of  1903,  Mr.  Fred  Alwin,  a  collector,  ob- 
tained from  a  sandy  hill  upon  the  land  of  Mr.  August  Brecht, 
near  Honey  Creek  (N.  W.  14,  S.  W.  14  Sec.  6)  in  Prairie  du 
Sac  Township,  Sauk  County,  a  cache  consisting  of  eighteen  flint 
blanks  of  various  colors,  an  arrowpoint  and  a  pebble  hammer- 
ston^j 'Hie  /following  linformation  concerning  its  discovery  is 
contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Stout  by  the  finder, 
dated  February  12,  1906.  About  five  years  previous  to  the  date 
of  the  letter  the  hill  htid  been  planted  in  com.  Shortly  after  that 
time  there  prevailed  heavy  storms,  which  carried  away  the  en- 
tire top  of  the  hill,  about  one-half  a<»re  in  extent,  to  the  depth 
of  1  to  IV2  feet.  Just  before  the  finding  of  the  cache,  another 
wind  storm  had  blown  away  an  addition  on  one  side  of  the 
old  patch,  carrying  away  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  about  15 
inches  and  exposinsr  the  top  flints,  three  of  which  were  lying 
upon  their  sides.  The  remainder  were  packed  closely  together, 
their  edges  upward.  All  were  found  in  a  hole  about  5  inches 
in  diameter-  Theblanks  are  from  2V2  to  4  inches  long.  The 
single  arrowpoint  found  with  them  has  been  re-pointed.  The 
hammerstone  is  a  waterworn  red  granite  pebble  somewhat  oval 
in  shape  and  about  4  inches  long.  2V2  inches  wide  and  1  inch 
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thick.  Near  the  spot  where  these  materials  were  buried,  were* 
several  places  where  the  gound  was  covered  with  small  flint 
flakes  and  pieces  of  broken  implements,  these  indicating  a  for- 
mer aboriginal  workshop. 

There  has  also  been  reported  to  Mr.  Stout  the  finding  of  a 
cache  of  forty-six  pieces,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Joseph  Snyder,  in 
Section  10,  in  the  township  of  Woodland,  Sank  County.  They 
were  obtained  when  excavating  for  a  building.  Most  of  the 
pieces  are  of  the  usual  leaf -shaped  form.  One  is  of  quartzite,  the 
rest  of  a  coarse-grained  flint  and  of  a  mixture  of  colors  from 
white  to  bluish  and  from  dirty  gray  to  bluish  black.  Several  are 
surface  stained  by  deposition  of  iron.  Most  are  roughly  and  a 
few  fairly  well  flaked.  Three,  judging  from  the  outlines  sub- 
mittisd,  are  evidently  roughly  shaped  spearpoints,  and  foiu* 
others  are  fragments,  the  pointed  ends  of  spear  points.  The 
largest  of  these  is  3^  inches  in  length.  The  leaf-sliaped  blanks 
are  from  I14  to  3%  inches  in  length  and  from  less  than  1  to 
nearly  2  inches  in  width  at  their  middles.  One  is  broken  in 
two  near  its  middle,  only  the  one-half  occurring  in  the  cache. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  cache  presents  at  least  one  new 
"feature.  The  presence  of  several  parts  of  broken  spear  points 
may  indicate  the  economical  methods  of  its  aboriginal  owner. 

In  a  recent  letter  Prof.  G.  F.  Snyder  states  that  the  pieces 
were  probably  buried  from  1  to  2  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  He  believes  that  they  were  arranged  in  a  heap  or 
circle.  The  deposit  was  disturbed  by  the  plow  and  scraper  and 
lie  is  of  the  opinion  that  not  all  were  found. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society,  at 
Baraboo,  is  a  cache  of  twenty-one  light  colored  leaf-shaped 
flint  blanks,  which  was  obtained  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  George 
Tinkham,  in  the  N.  W.  14,  S.  W.  14  Section  34,  Baraboo  Town- 
ship.  It  is  described  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Stout  in  his 
Summary  of  the  Archaeology  of  Eastern  Sauk  County  (Wis. 
Archeo,  Vol.  5,  No.  2,  p.  257,  pi.  4). 

''The  land  had  been  cleared  and  plowed  and  It  was  while  tflanting 
potatoes  with  a  hoe  that  the  flints  were  found.  They  lay  together 
about  3  inches  below  the  surface  )of  the  ground."  "The  smallest 
measures  2%  by  1%  inches;  the  longest,  4  by  1^  inches;  and  the 
widest,  3%  by  1%  inches.** 

Fortunately  these  pieces  were  kept  together  until  purchased 
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by  Mr.  E.  C.  Perkins,  of  Prairie  du  Sac.     In  December,  1905, 

he  donated  the  cache  to  the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society. 

In  the  same  publication  (p.  271),  there  is  noted  the  finding; 

of  a  cache  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Train,  former  owner  of  the  land : 

**On  the  nearly  level  land  bordering  on  the  east  of  Searl's  Creeks 
and  about  twenty  rods  south  of  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  M. 
O'Keefe."  (N.  W.  ^,  S.  E.  14,  Section  4)  in  Merrimack  Township,  Sauk 
County.  "He  states  that  it  consisted  of  a  p^ck  of  dark  colored  flints 
ranging  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length.  They  were  found  between 
two  roots  and  under  the  edge  of  a  black  oak  stump.  The  blanks  were 
given  away  a  few  at  a  time,  and  at  the  present  writing  not  one  has 
been  located." 

Again,  on  page  275,  there  is  described  the  *^ Meyer's  Mill 
Cache,''  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Perkins  of  Prairie  du 
Sac: 

"A  cache  of  eighty-seven  reddish  flint  blanks  and  one  double  iron 
nodule.  The  latter  does  not  appear  to  have  been  worked  but  is  a 
double  marb!e-like  concretion  of  the  kind  found  in  sandstone.  There 
were  also  five  very  rude  stone  blanks  that  were  somehow  lost  from 
the  cache. 

These  pieces  were  found  by  Mr.  Louis  Zerl>el  in  1898,  On  the  S.  W. 
5/4  of  the  N.  B.  y^  of  Section  5  (Sumpter  Township,  Sauk  County). 
In  clearing  and  breaking  a  piece  of  ground,  he  noticed  a  small  low 
mound  or  pile  of  earth  composed  of  only  two  or  three  wheel-barrow 
loads  of  dirt.  This  was  leve:ed  with  a  spade  and  in  the  center  the 
pieces  were  found.  Mr.  Perkins  obtained  the  cache  from  Mr.  Zerbel. 
Meyer's  mill  is  located  about  one-half  mile  to  "the  northeast  of  the  site 
of  the  cache." 

An  illustration  of  this  cache  is  given  in  Plate  4. 

Mr.  Horace  McElroy  has  kindly  reported  to  the  author  the 
existence  of  a  cache  of  over  eighty  leaf-shaped  flint  blanks 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  a  Mr.  Thomas  Eaton.  These,  he 
was  informed,  were  found  by  the  owner  while  grubbing  on  a 
farm  near  Monroe,  Green  County.  Some  of  the  ])iec'es  were  of 
lar^e  size. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Caldwell  reported  (July,  1905)  the  findiii<i-  of  a 
cache  of  flint  blanks  near  Oxford,  Marcjuette  County,  lie  also 
mentioned  the  findinjr  of  a  cache  of  five  obsidian  im|)lements 
near  the  shore  of  Green  Lake,  Green  Lake  County.  Concei-n- 
in^  neither  of  these  records  have  I  as  yet  been  able  to  obtain 
further  information. 

Prof.  T.  TL  Lewis  reports  to  the  autbor  the  findin<r  of  a  eaeho 
of  about  200  turtle  backs,  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Geneva, 
in  Walworth   County.     Thev  were  of  a  bluish   colored   ehert. 


Plate  4. 

MEYER'S  MILL  CACHE,   SUMPTEU  TOWNSHIP.    SAl'K   COUNTY, 
E.    C.    PERKINS    CO:.'J:i'TH)\. 
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in  some  instances  almost  black.  All  were  of  about  the  same 
size,  from  5  to  (3  inches  in  length  and  from  4  to  4i/>  inches  in 
width.  They  were  found  by  a  Chicago  visitor,  who  took  them 
to  that  city. 

The  Messrs  A.  and  J.  Gerend,  of  Sheboygan,  are  the  possess- 
ors of  a  cache  of  .twenty-five  roughly  chipped  light-colored 
chert  blanks,  which  were  obtained  from  the  l^lack  River  vil- 
lage sites,  which  extend  along  the  sandy  shore  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, south  of  the  city  of  Sheboygan.  These  specimens  vary 
from  a  rude  oval  to  a  nearly  rectangular  shape.  One  of  the 
larger  pieces  is  4  inches  in  length  and  slightly  over  2  inches 
in  breadth.  The  material  of  which  they  are  made  is  probably  a 
Wisconsin  ])roduct.  It  is  thought  that  they  may  have  been 
employed  as  net  weights.  One  of  these  is  figured  in  the  Wis- 
consin Archeologist,  Vol.  1,  No.  «%  page  15,  figure  2. 

Knives. 

About  the  year  1883,  ^Ir.  II.  11.  llayssen,  a  former  Wisconsin 
collector,  secured  a  cache  of  twenty-two  finely  chipped  blue 
homstone  knives  of  the  well-known  cache  type,  which  had 
been  obtained  from  beneath  the  roots  of  a  large  black  ash 
stump  on  the  Paulsen  farm,  near  the  village  of  New  llolstein, 
Calumet  County.  When  discovered  by  the  finder,  Mr.  Adolph 
Paulsen,  they  are  said  to  have  been  standing  on  their  edges 
*'in  most  regular  order.''  In  after  years,  when  the  llayssen 
collection  was  sold,  seventeen  piec(»s  of  the  oi-iginal  number  be- 
came the  ])roperty  of  the  ^lilwauk^'e  Museum,  their  owner  hav- 
ing ven-  unwis(^ly  parted  with  flu*  reniaind(M'  to  others.  One 
of  these  pi(M*es  is  now  in  the  IT.  1\.  l)<Miison  collection,  in  Mil- 
waukee. These  fine  examples  of  aboriginal  handiwork  are  el- 
liptical in  shai)e,  of  an  average  length  of  about  6  inches  and 
about  2 v.  inches  in  })readth  at  the  niiddl(\  They  are  among 
the  most  admired  of  the  i\ruseum's  areheological  treasures. 

A  hoard  of  nine  knives,  identical  with  the  foregoing  in  ma- 
terial and  ])attern.  is  reported  as  having  been  since  recovered 
near  Wautoma.  Waushara  County.  It  was  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  T.  O.  Weiss,  a  local  collector. 

Sets  of  knives  of  this  Dattern  and  material  are  occasionally 
found  with  interments.     In  the  collection  of  ^Mr.  Joseph  Eingei- 
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sen,  Jr.,  at  Milwaukee,  is  or  fee  set  of  sixteen  of  these  obtained 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Stoffel,  in  December,  1905,  from  an  Indian  grave 
on  the  V.  Maskek  place,  in  Section  10,  near  Whitefish  Bay, 
Sebastopol  Township,  Door  County.  The  grave  had  been 
partly  exposed  by  the  cutting  of  a  road  through  a  hill.  The 
knives  are  from  4%  to  6%  inches  in  length  and  from  1%  to  1% 
inches  in  width  at  their  middles.  A  single  stemmed  spear- 
point  of  gray  fossiliferous  flint  and  8%  inches  in  length  was 
found  with  them.  This  collector  is  also  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  two  caches  of  blue  homstone  implements  obtained  in  Mich- 
igan. One  consists  of  twenty-two  knives  of  the  usual  pattern. 
It  comes  from  near  St.  Joseph.  The  other,  from  near  Charlotte, 
consists  of  twenty-seven  knives  and  one  scraper. 

In  the  E.  C.  Mitchell  collection  in  the  museum  of  the  Minne- 
sota Historical  Society  at  St.  Paul  is  a  cache  of  192  blue  horn- 
stone  knives  of  this  pattern  from  Chesterfield,  Ohio.  It  is  the 
largest  cache  of  this  kind  known  to  the  author.  Another,  of  96 
pieces,  is  figured  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Moorehead  in  Prehistoric  Im- 
plements (p.  23,  fig.  7). 

Mr.  E.  H.  Stiles  has  reported  the  finding,  in  about  the  year 
1883,  beneath  the  roots  of  a  stump  on  a  farm  located  between 
Mud  Lake  and  the  county  line  and  east  of  the  Crawfish  River, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Shields  Township,  Dodge  County,  of 
a  cache  of  six  or  eight  finely  chipped  black  flint  knives.  They 
were  presented  by  the  finder  to  a  neighbor,  an  old  German 
farmer,  who,  entirely  unmindful  of  their  value  employed  them 
in  connection  with  steel  and  punk  in  procuring  fire  and  thus 
finally  caused  their  destruction. 

In  Plate  5,  there  is  shown  a  type  of  flint  implement  com- 
monly known  to  collectors  of  aboriginal  artifacts  in  this  part 
of  Northern  United  States  as  the  * '  turkey-tair  ^  point.  The 
name  is  not  at  all  suitable.  These  points  are  generally  ellipti- 
cal in  shape  and  provided  with  two  notches  near  one  extrem- 
ity, producing  a  short,  angular  or  rounded  tang.  They  are 
generally  considered  to  be  best  adapted  for  use  as  knives,  the 
tang  being  generally  too  short  and  fragile  in  comparison  with 
the  length,  breadth  and  weight  of  the  blade  to  permit  of  their 
being  very  securely  hafted  for  service  as  spearpoints. 

In  almost  every  other  one  of  several  hundred  Wisconsin  col- 
lections in  existence  to-day,    there    are    to    be    seen    one    or 
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more  of  these  implements.  Many  of  them  are  known  to  have 
been  found  en  cache,  indeed  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
the  majority  of  them  were  not  so  obtained,  the  continual  ex- 
changing and  selling  going  on  among  collectors  and  the  fre- 
quent carelessness  of  the  finders  being  responsible  for  our  pres- 
ent inability  to  trace  the  facts  of  their  original  disposition. 
The  material  from  which  these  implements  are  fashioned  18 
generally  the  bluish  or  grayish  hornstone,  identical  with,  or 
resembling  that  of  the  Wyaiidotte  cave  region  in  Indiana. 
Some  exhibit  traces  of  brown  color  mingled  with  the  blue  or 
gray.  All  are  admirable  examples  of  the  aboriginal  flinl 
-chipper 'si  art. 

About  the  year  1878,  a  cache  of  iourteen  implements  of  this 
pattern  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Frank  Bonn,  while  plowing  on 
his  father's  farm  in  Section  31,  Two  Eivers  Township,  Mani- 
towoc County.  The  pieces  are  reported  to  have  been  from 
from  6  to  7  inches  in  length,  and  from.2Vo  to  3  inches  in  width 
at  tlio  widest  pait.  One  of  these  is  now  in  the  II.  P.  Hamilton 
collection.  The  others  were  disposed  of  l)y  members  of  the 
Bonn  family.     Attempts  at  tracing  them  have  been  unfruitful 

A  cache  of  similar  pieces,  six  in  number,  was  found  in  Sec- 
tion 18.  Ellington  Township,  Outagamie  County.  Accompany- 
ing them  were  seven  flint  and  quartzite  spearpoints.  The  horn- 
■stone  implements  in  this  hoard  are  of  special  interest  because, 
contrary  to  the  general  nile  in  such  cases,  they  differ  greatly 
in  size  and  to  some  extent  in  outline  also.  The  smallest  meas- 
ures only  about  3%  inches  in  length  and  IVj  inches  in  width 
at  the  widest  part.  One  of  these  is  now  in  the  II.  P.  Hamilton 
blue  hornstone  knife  which  has  conu^  to  the  author's  notice. 
Thfe  largest  is  of  the  very  extraordiiuiry  size  of  Ot^  inches 
and  measures  3i/4  inches  in  width  at  the  middle  of  the  blade. 
The  remainder  range  from  4l{>  to  6  inches  in  length,  and  from 
about  IV.  to  2Vi  inches  in  width  at  their  middles.  Five  have 
the  tang  of  the  somewhat  triangular  shape  indicated  in  Plate 
5.  Two  are  provided  with  a  pronounced  shoulder  and  one  of 
these  has  an  indented  tang,  an  unusual  feature.  The  large 
specimen  and  one  other  are  in  the  TI.  P.  Hamilton  collection 
and  the  remainder  in  the  collection  of  ^\\\  F.  ]\I.  Benedict,  at 
"Waupaca 
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In  1886,  a  farmer  residing  near  Boltonville,  Washingtx>n 
County,  while  plowing,  overturned  a  stump  and  in  the  cavity 
beneath  found  a  set  of  four  fine  implements  of  the  type  under 
consideration.  In  foolishly  attempting  to  strike  fire  from  his 
steel  plowshare  one  of  the  specimens  was  shattered  into  frag- 
ments. The  remaining  three  are  now  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
H.  R.  Denison,  at  Milwaukee.  They  are  all  of  nearly  the  same 
outline  and  from  5^/8  to  about  5%  inches  in  length. 

During  the  month  of  May,  1904,  a  cache  of  eight  similar 
pieces  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Seymour  Harris  during  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  field  within  the  limits  of  New  Lisbon,  in  Juneau 
County.  They  are  reported  to  have  been  found  at  a  depth 
of  about  8  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Four  of  these 
pieces,  shown  in  Plate  5,  were  afterwards  purchased  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Elkey,  a  collector,  from  the  editor  of  the  New  Lisbon 
Times.  'They  are  now  preserved  in  the  Logan  Museum,  at  Be- 
loit  College.  They  measure  from  about  5  to  5%  inches  in 
length  and  are  especially  interesting  because  of  their  thick, 
blunt  points.  Four  others  were  sold  to  a  commercial  traveler. 
These  I  have  been  unable  to  trace.  A  set  of  six  others  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  found  near  the  east  shore  of  Pewaukee 
Lake,  in  Waukesha  County. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Horace  McElroy,  at  Janesville,  are 
three  implements  of  this  pattern  which  were  obtained  in  No- 
vember, 1903,  by  laborers  working  upon  a  trench  for  a  water 
main  at  the  comer  of  Pearl  and  Elizabeth  streets,  in  that  city. 
Mr.  McElroy  received  these  pieces  and  parts  of  another  and  the 
fragments  of  a  beautiful  brown  hornstone  knife  found  there, 
oalhe  morning  following  their  discover>\  He  then  visited  the 
$pot  and  lealned  from  a  Mr.  Kenyon  who  had  been  watching 
the  men  at  their  work  when  the  pieces  came  to  light,  that  they 
were  found  at  a  depth  of  nearly  4  feet.  He  stated  that  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  ground  and  depth  suggested  to  him  that  they 
had  accompanied  a  burial.  No  bones,  however,  were  found. 
Of  the  three  fine  specimens  in  Mr.  McElroy 's  collection,  two 
mieasure  about  5%  and  one  about  Sy^  inches  in  length  and  the 
broadest  measures  about  1%  inches  in  breadth  near  its  mid- 
dle. All  have  the  short  triangular  stems  and  lanceolate  blades 
peculiar  to  this  type  of  flint  implement.  The  broken  specimen 
he  gave  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Clarke  of  Milton,  and  the  fragments  of 
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the  knife  to  the  Milwaukee  Museum.     The  latter  he  states  must 
have  measured,  when  perfect,  more  than  14  inches  in  length. 

Arrowpoints. 

In  the  author's  possession  is  a  set  of  ten  stemmed  arrow- 
points  of  a  light-brownish  chert,  which  was  obtained  from  a 
pocket  a  few  inches  beneath  the  soil  of  the  Richland  City  sites 
already  mentioned,  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Siefert.  They  grade  gradu- 
ally in  size  from  the  smallest,  which  is  a  little  less  than  l^A 
inches  in  length,  up  to  the  largest,  which  measures  fully  2% 
inches  in  length.  They  are  very  similar  in  pattern  and  there 
can  be  but  litte  doubt  but  that  all  were  fashioned  by  the  same 
hand.     A  cut  of  them  is  given  in  Plate  6. 

In  the  History-  of  Dodge  County  (p.  336),  there  appears  an 
account  of  the  discovery  while  plowing  in  the  spring  of  1847, 
by  Mr.  J.  II.  Warren,  on  a  farm  then  owned  by  him,  ll^  miles 
east  of  the  village  of  Iloricon,  in  Section  5,  Hubbard  Township, 
Dodge  County,  of  a  large  quantity  (nearly  half  a  bushel)  of 
'*flint  arrowheads  of  all  sizes  from  1  to  3  inches  long.''  They 
appeared  to  have  been  deposited  in  an  excavation  made  for' 
that  purpose.  Not  far  from  this  find  Mr.  Warren  had  pre- 
viously noted  large  ({uantities  of  flint  chips  and  other  indica- 
tions of  an  aboriginal  flint  workshop.  It  is  possible  that  this 
^was  a  deposit  of  leaf-shaped  implements  rather  than  of 
arrowpoints,  as  stated. 

On  December  2,  1904,  Dr.  Alphonse  Gerend,  a  member  of 
the  Wisconsin  Society,  reported  to  the  author  the  finding  of  a 
cache  of  eighty  chert,  arrowpoints,  beneath  a  tree  root,  on  the 
Kraemer  farm,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Sheboygan  Marshy 
in  Section  19,  Township  of  Rhine,  Sheboygan  County. 

In  the  Report,  of  the  T^.  S.  National  ^Museum  for  1897,  (p, 

981),  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson  records  the  existence  in  the  H.  H. 

Hayssen  collection  of  a  cache  of  seven  arrow  and  spearpoints 

found  near  New  Ilolstein,  Calumet  County : 

"Neariy  all  are  of  quartzite.  varying  from  the  light-colored  material 
to  that  of  a  dark  maple-sugar  color,  and  in  size  from  1^^  to  9^  inches." 
He  states  that: — "Mr.  Hayssen  has  found  a  ledge  of  this  quartzite 
near  Black  River  Falls,  where  a  large  workshop  is  plainly  indicated.** 

This  collection  was  sold  by  its  owner,  and  the  present  lo- 
cation of  this  cache  is  unknown. 
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Caches  op  Metal  Impi^ments. 

A  set  of  four  copper  spearpoints  with  exceptionally  long  tri- 
angular blades  and  short,  tapering,  pointed  tangs  is  in  the 
Milwaukee  Museum  collection.  These  implements  were  found 
by  Mr.  F.  Heimerl  lying  together  *'in  a  carefully  concealed 
nest''  beneath  the  base  of  a  large  stump  near  Chilton,  Calumet 
County.  The  smallest  is  about  5  and  the  largest  about  8V2 
inches  in  length.  They  are  beautiful  examples  of  the  art  of 
the  primitive  metalworker. 

In  the  collection  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  at  Madison, 
is  a  copper  axe  and  two  copper  perforators  or  pikes  which 
were  found  near  Tomah,  Monroe  County,  on  July  5,  1877,  and 
presented  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Hollister.  They  were  obtained  at  the 
edge  of  a  highway  at  a  depth  of  about  15  inches  beneath  the 
surface,  the  perforators  being  crossed  over  the  axe  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  *'X.''  The  axe  is  said  to  measure  11  inches 
in  length,  and  is  3  inches  in  width  at  the  top  and  6  inches  in 
width  at  the  cutting  edge.  Its  weight  is  said  to  be  slightly 
over  five  pounds.  The  perforators  are  8V2  and  I2I/2  inches  in 
length  respectively. 

About  the  year  1888,  Mr.  John  E.  Murray,  while  engaged 

in  quarrying  limestone  near  Hortonville,  Outagamie  County: 

"Cut  away  the  forest  trees,  then  removed  the  stumps  and  a  foot  of 
earth  overlying  and  came  upon  sla>hs  of  Hmestone  in  place.  Each  slab 
was  5  inches  thick  and  between  them  was  a  quantity  of  earth  which* 
the  men  shoveled  off.  Between  the  third  and  fourth  layers  of  rock 
they  uncovered  a  small  hoard,  consisting  of  a  fine  copper  axe  and  two 
harpoons,  which  had  been  carefully  hidtien  there  by  their  a.boriginal 
owner." 

These  specimens  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
noted  Wisconsin  collector,  Mr.  P.  S.  Perkins,  to  whom  thr^ 
author  is  indebted  for  these  notes.  Their  present  whereabouts 
is  unknown. 

Most  interesting,  perhaps,  of  the  caches  of  metal  im])loments 
here  mentioned  is  a  series  of  copper  iui])lonionts  in  tlio  TT.  P. 
Hamilton  collection,  and  shown  in  Plato  7.  This  cache  consists 
of  two  small  arrow]-)oi  nts  a  leaf -shaped  blade,  orescouf  coro- 
monial  axe,  axe,  and  a  curved  knife  or  sword.  The  crescent 
is  of  unusual  size.  It  is  10  inches  in  length  and  weighs  21 
ounces.     The  ceremonial  axe  or  banner  stone  is  a  remarkahjo 


Plate  7- 


CACHE  OF   COPTER  liLPUCMENTS    FROM   OCONTO,    WIS., 

u.  F.  riAMir/roN  cullectiox. 
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specimen,  being  one  of  only  two  copper  artifacts  ot  this  inter- 
esting class,  that  have  been  recovered  from  Wisconsin  soil. 
The  axe  has  a  battered  head,  probably  the  result  of  rough  or 
constant  use  at  the  hands  of  its  aboriginal  owner.  The  curved 
knife  or  sword  measures  20  inches  in  length  from  tip  to  tip 
and  is  I14  inches  in  width  at  the  widest  portion  of  its  blade. 
It  weighs  I8V2  ounces  and  is  the  only  implement  of  its  class 
known.  This  fine  cache  was  obtained  on  October  1,  1899,  in 
the  city  of  Oconto,  in  Oconto  County,  by  Willie  B.  Doty,  a  boy 
fifteen  years  of  age.  In  digging  gravel  for  his  chickens  from 
a  bank,  which  separates  the  tracks  of  two  local  railway  lines, 
just  across  the  main  street  of  the  town,  he  came  upon  this  de- 
posit. 

An  interesting  cache  in  the  same  collection  consists  of  a  cop- 
per knife,  three  slender  spearpoints  of  unusual  form  and  five 
perforators,  three  of  which  are  provided  with  a  shoulder,  pos- 
sibly to  prevent  their  slipping  too  far  into  the  wooden  haft 
in  which  they  were  probably  mounted.  The  knife  measures 
8%  inches  in  length  and  is  of  a  not  luicommon  Wisconsin 
type.  The  larger  of  the  three  points  has  its  blade  near  the 
socket  ornamented  with  nine  incisions,  an  interesting  and  un- 
usual feature.  This  hoard  was  obtained  at  the  side  of  a  sand 
dune  on  the  Two  Rivers  village  sites,  near  that  city,  in  March, 
1900.  The  dune  was  in  ])rocess  of  being  cut  away  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  elements.  The  pieces  lay  in  a  position  parallel  to 
each  other  when  found.  At  what  depth  they  may  originally 
have  been  deposited  it  is  of  course  imi)ossible  to  determine. 

During  the  year  1904,  while  collecting  archaeological  datu  on 
Detroit  Island,  at  the  head  of  the  Green  Bay  peninsula,  Mr. 
Geo.  A.  West-  learned  of  the  recent  discovery  there  of  a  cache  of 
seven  iron  trade  axes.  These  were  of  the  kind  given  in  trade  to 
the  Indians  during  early  historic  times  by  the  French  and  other 
traders.     One  of  them  is  now  the  property  of  ^Ir.  L.  R.  Whitney. 

In  Dr.  Cynis  Thonuis'  Catalogue  of  Prehistoric  Works  (p. 
239)  there  is  noted  the  finding  of  a  cache  ''containing  British 
copper  kettles''  in  the  S.  E.  Vi  Sec.  9,  Plover  Township,  Por- 
tage Countv.     T  have  been  unable  to  learn  more  conceniing  it. 
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Caches  of  Bone  Implements. 

In  the  Wisconsin  Archeologist,  Vol.  1,  No.  3  (p.  19),  Dr. 
Alphonse  Gerend  records  the  finding  by  a  local  collector  on  the 
Black  River  sites,  in  Sheboygan  County,  of  a  cache  of  eleven 
bone  awls.  These  implements  are  from  2  to  4  inches  in  length, 
are  in  perfect  condition  and  have  one  extremity  sharpened  to- 
a  needle-like  point.  They  were  found  in  the  sandy  soil  at  a 
depth  of  about  6  inches  below  the  top  of  the  vegetable  mold. 
They  lay  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  surface  with  the  pointed 
extremities  in  one  direction  and  were  heaped  up  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  the  impression  of  their  having  been  tied 
in  a  small  bundle  when  left  or  secreted.  The  same  gentleman 
reports  the  discovery  on  the  same  sites  of  a  deposit  of  nine 
cylindrical  bone  objects.  These  are  or  were  in  the  Fessler 
collection,  at  Sheboygan. 

Caches  of  Stone  and  Metal  Implements. 

Caches  containing  both  stone  and  metal  implements  appear 
to  be  of  rather  infrequent  occurrence.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  contents  of  one  of  these,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  F.  M.  Benedict 
collection,  already  mentioned.  The  implements  were  obtained 
by  Mr.  Frank  Cushing  from  a  pocket,  lV->  f^^t  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  where  they  had  been  secreted,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Wolf  River,  at  a  point  about  four  miles  north  of 
the  village  of  Shawano,  in  Shawano  County.  This  cache  con- 
sisted of  one  socketed  copper  spearpoint,  forty  leaf-shaped 
points  of  light-brownish  chert,  and  six  blue  hornstone  knives 
of  the  familiar  'Hurkey-tair'  pattern. 

On  February  22,  1905,  there  was  unearthed  during  thc^  dig- 
ging of  post-holes  for  an  ice  house  in  the  Sixth  Ward  of  Green 
Bay,  a.  series  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  blue  hornstone  disks,  a  co])- 
per  axe  and  perforator,  about  fifty  copper  beads,  and  copper 
chips.  All  were  lying  in  a  small  heap  when  found.  The  loca- 
tion is  said  to  have  been  the  site  of  an  early  Sac  Indian  village. 
The  disks  are  said  to  have  been  about  3  inches  in  diameter.  The 
perforator  was  about  4  inches  in  length  and  of  al^out  the 
thickness  of  a  lead  pencil.  The  axe  is  n^/i  inches  in  len<:tli 
and  weighs  29  ounces.  It  and  the  beads  and  two  of  the  disks 
are  now  in  the  collection  of  ^Fr.  J.  P.  Schumacher,  to  whom 
the  author  is  indebted  for  these  notes. 
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STONE  AND  COPrER  IMPLEMENTS  ACf'OMPANYlNU  A   BintlAL 

AT    MELAKSU    CREEK,     MANITOWOC    COUNTY, 

II.  P.  HAMILTON  COLLECTION. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  in  the  monograph  already  mentioned, 

notes  the  discovery  of  a  cache  of  stone  and  metal  implements 

on  the  Kewanee  district  trail,  in  ^Michi^an,  as  follows: 

"Cache  of  42  copper  implements.  Twenty-flve  of  these  were  found 
at  one  time  and  described  by  the  person  who  discovered  them  (a 
squaw)  as  a  iarge  green  stone  which  she  kicked  and  it  fell  apart,  and 
upon  picking  it  up  she  found  about  25  different  specimens.  In  going 
over  the  ground  at  the  same  spot  a  year  "or  two  later  17  more  im- 
plements were  found,  and  near  at  hand  were  a  group  of  polished  stone 
hatchets,  one  very  large  maul  with  center  grooved,  and  a  half  dozen 
flint  arrow  pioints,  the  whole  having  been  looked  upon  since  as  a  cache, 
and  are  considered  by  the  pres^ent  owner,  Mr.  W^man,  as  a  kit  of 
ancient  mining  tools  left  on  the  trail  from  the  Kewanee  district." 
(pp.  980-81.) 

Dr.  Wilson  lists  this  record  under  ''Wisconsin.'' 
In  the  n.  P.  Hamilton  collection,  is  a  very  interesting  set  of 
implements,  which  although  found  in  association  with  human 
remains  and  therefore  not  properly  to  be  considered  as  a 
cache,  is  largely  made  up  of  implements  of  leaf-shaped  form 
and  for  that  reason  perhaps  worthy  of  mention.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  Plate  8  and  was  found  in  1898,  near  the  bank  of 
Melarsh  Creek,  at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  north  of  Two 
Rivers.  The  implements  lay  upon  the  sandy  soil,  having  been 
partly  exposed  by  the  wind.  Near  them  were  fragments  of 
human  bones,  which  appeared  to  have  been  coated  with  clay 
or  stained  by  an  ochreous  deposit  in  which  they  had  long  re- 
posed. Several  of  the  flints  had  been  stained  a  reddish-brown 
color,  possibly  through  the  same  agency.  This  find  consisted, 
a«  partly  shown  in  the  illustration,  of  a  fine  flint  knife  lO^i 
inches  in  length,  170  leaf-shaped  blanks  and  arrowpoints,  a 
stone  bead,  a  copner  spear])oint  exhibiting  evidence  of  cloth 
wrapping,  64  small  copper  beads  and  a  necklace  of  46  larger 
copper  beads.  It  is  likely  that  these  represented  the  personal 
possessions  of  the  Indian  with  the  fragments  of  whose  bones 
they  were  found. 

Addttioxal  Caches. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  printed,  ]\Ir.  H.  L.  Skavlem  has  called 
the  author's  attention  to  several  other  caches.  One  of  these,  a 
cache  of  fourteen  light-colored  flint  points  of  the  familiar  leaf- 
shaped  form,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Frank  J.  Lee,  at  Milton. 
It  was  found  in  1891)  at  Lake  Koshkonong  (N.  W.  14.  N.  E.  i^ 
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Sec.  16),  in  Sumner  Township,  Jefferson  County.     The  pieces- 
measare  from  2  to  3l^  inches  in  length. 

The  other  is  a  cache  of  six  reddish-brown  flint  drills  or  per- 
forators found  by  Horace  Alverson,  in  the  year  1902,  on  the 
farm  of  John  Nordby,  in  the  S.  W.  14,  S.  W.  i/i  of  Section  5, 
Sumner  Township,  Jefferson  County.  In  a  recent  letter,  Mr. 
John  W.  Robbins,  whose  mother  has  these  pieces,  stat^  that  they 
were  found  lying  side  by  side  under  a  large  tree  root.  They  are 
from  1^2  to  3  inches  in  length.  All  have  large,  somewhat 
rounded  bases  from  which  the  tapering  drill-point  projects. 
This  is  the  only  Wisconsin  cache  of  drills  known  to  the  author. 


SUGGESTIONS   IN  REGARD  TO   ARCHEOLOG- 
ICAL  RESEARCH  IN   WISCONSIN 

CHAS.   E.  BROWN. 

The  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  desires  the  assistance  of 
its  members^,  and  of  others  willing  to  cooperate  in  conducting 
systematic  field-work,  and  in  collecting  archeological  data  and 
information  in  their  respective  localities.  Recently  a  directory 
to  the  now  known  antiquities  of  a  large  number  of  Wisconsin 
counties  was  published  by  the  Society,  and  this  record  it  is  de- 
itired  to  complete.  By  referring  to  this  report  those  wishing  to 
assist  may  note  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  their 
own  regions  and  thus  obtain  an  idea  of  what  sections  yet  await 
investigation.  Pull  reports  concerning  the  antiquities  of  these 
are  desired  by  the  Society.  All  are  invited  to  devote  a  little  of 
their  leisure  time  to  thus  cooperating.  In  a  future  report  full 
credit  will  be  given  to  those  making  contributions  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  state's  antiquities.  The  following  brief  definitions 
and  instructions  are  offered  for  their  information  and  guidance. 

WISCONSIN  EVIDENCES. 

i.  Villdge  Sites  aiid  Camping  Grounds. — These  are  usually 
situated  on  or  near  the  banks  of  streams  or  lakea  and  are 
rec(^nizable  by  scattered  implements  of  stone  and  bone,  frag- 
ments of  earthem  vessels,  debris  of  the  kitchen,  charcoal  and 
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rude  stone  hearths  which  bear  the  evidence  of  fire.  Flint  and 
other  implements  were  manufactured  on  these  sites.  They 
should  be  carefully  searched  for  and  studied;  their  area  de- 
termined and  a  plat  made  upon  which  the  locations  of  lodge 
circles,  dance  grounds,  fire-places,  provision  pits  or  caches, 
boulder  mortars,  grindstone  rocks  and  similar  evidences  should 
be  accurately  indicated.  As  some  villages  were  inclosed  by  em- 
bankments or  stockades,  or  by  both,  their  traces  should  be  sought 
for.  The  former  existence  of  pickets  is  sometimes  indicated  by 
a  row  of  holes  in  the  ground.  Circles  of  boulders  sometimes 
mark  the  site  of  a  lodge  or  other  structure.  Lodge  circles,  fire- 
places and  provision  caches  should,  when  possible,  be  carefully 
explored.  The  latter  were  sometimes  afterward  employed  as 
refuse  pits.  Some  contain  burials.  The  relation  of  a  village 
site  to  trails  and  the  surrounding  topography  should  be  noted. 
All  specimens  found  on  such  a  site,  however  rude  or  imperfect, 
should  be  preserved,  and  a  full  list  or  tabulation  of  them  made. 
Full  information  in  regard  to  sugar  camps,  fiih  and  game 
traps  may  sometimes  be  had  from  pioneer  settlers  in  a  locality. 

2.  Shell  or  Refuse  Heaps. — These  accumulations  indicate  the 
places  to  which  the  Indians  resorted  for  the  catching  and  con- 
suming of  molluscs,  fish,  etc.  They  occur  in  some  parts  of  Wisr- 
consin  and  are  now  often  overgrown  With  vegetation.  Their 
form  and  area  should  be  determined.  They  should  be  carefully 
cut  across  and  picked  to  pieces  along  the  exposed  surface.  Col- 
lections should  be  made  of  the  shells,  animal  bones,  and  of  the 
implements  and  human  remains  found.  A  diagram  showing 
the  stratification  of  the  heap  should  be  prepared.  The  position 
of  the  objects  found  should  be  noted  tliereon. 

3,  Cornfields  and  Garden  Beds. — These  occur  in  the  vicinity 
of  village  sites.  The  cornfields  are  not  greatly  unlike  our 
modem  cornfields  in  appearance.  The  hillocks  are  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  several  feet  apart  and  extend 
along  in  irregular  rows.  The  garden  beds  are  distinguished 
from  these  largely  by  the  greater  regularity  with  which  they  are 
laid  out.  They  consist  of  raised  patches  of  ground  separated 
by  sunken  paths  and  generally  arranged  in  plats  or  blocks  of 
parallel  beds.     They  should  be  carefully  platted. 
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4.  Workshop  Sites. — There  are  innumerable  places  where  the 
manufacture  of  stone  implements  was  carried  on.  They  can  be 
reoognizedi  by  the  presence  of  fragments  and  chips  of  flint  or 
other  stone,  of  pebble  hammers  and  by  the  occurrence  of  un- 
finished arrow  and  spearpoints,  etc.,  rejected  because  of  some 
defect  in  the  material  or  failure  in  working  it.  In  many  places 
such  evidences  have  now  become  scattered  through  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land.  It  is  desirable  to  learn  what  relations  such 
sitesi  bear  to  the  source  of  supply  of  the  materials  employed. 
Collections  of  the  broken  and  rejected  objects,  raw  materials, 
tools  and  implements  should  be  made.  Full  notes  should  be 
taken. 

5.  Qua/rries  and  Mineral  Diggings. — These  should  be  sought 
for.  Flint  occurs  in  strata,  or  in  rounded  or  flattened  nodules 
or  concretions  scattered  through  limestone  deposits.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  character  of  stone  that  was  required,  pits  had  to  be 
sunk  and  the  superincumbent  soil  and  clay  cleared  away.  Fire 
and  water  and  stone  hammers  were  employed  to  shatter  the 
rock.  The  materal  obtained  was  reduced  at  the  quarry  into 
sizes  and  shapes  convenient  for  transportation.  Lead  diggings 
and  pipestone  quarries  should  also  be  located.  A  careful  de- 
scription^ diagrams  and  photographs  of  such  sites  should  be 
made. 

6.  Cave  Habitations. — Caves  in  rocky  formations  have  often 
been  used  by  the  Indians  as  temporaiy  dwellings.  When  found, 
they  and  their  surroundings  should  be  fully  described.  Evi- 
dence of  artificial  modification  of  the  retreat  should  be  noted. 
The  walls  should  be  examined  for  carvings  or  paintings.  The 
floor  should  be  carefully  excavated.  Diagrams,  drawings  and 
photographs  should  be  made. 

7.  Piotographs* — These  consist  of  cai'vings  or  paintings  on 
cliffs,  cavern  walls,  or  boulders.  They  are  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  system  of  hieroglyphic  writing  existing  among  our  aborigi- 
nes.    Tracings  and  photographs  of  these  should  be  made. 

8.  Caches  or  Hoards. — These  consist  of  groups  or  clusters  of 
raw  materials,  unfinished  implements,  or  of  implements  inten- 
tionally secreted  in  the  earth  or  in  other  convenient  hidin?: 
places.  The  number,  character  and  arrangement  and  the  depth 
of  burial  of  their  contents  should  be  fully  described. 

9.  Ceineteries  and  Graves. — These   occur  near  village   sites 
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and  in  other  situations.  Their  discovery  is  often  aecidental. 
They  are  revealed  by  freshets,  by  the  excavation  of  cellars  and 
gravel  pits,  and  in  road  making.  In  some  cemeteries  the  graves 
are  arranged  in  neat  plots  or  groups.  They  are  marked  by  de- 
pressions in  the  soil  and  are  sometimes  protected  by  boulders. 
Some  recent  graves  w^ere  covered  by  small  wooden  cabins,  or 
surrounded  by  pickets  or  covered  by  logs  piled  up  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid.  Full  notes  concerning  these  and  their  contents 
should  be  taken. 

10,  Mounds. — These  should  be  carefully  surveyed  and  platted. 
A  plat  should  show  the  location.,  relative  positions,  form  and 
size  of  all  the  mounds  in  a  group,  and  their  relation  to  the  sur- 
rounding topography. 

The  conical  or  round  mounds  are  artificial  hillocks  of  earth 
which  are  usually  of  the  form  of  a  low  round-topped  cone. 
Their  outline  is  generally  approximately  circular.  Linear  or 
wall-shaped  mounds  are  simple  lines  or  walls  of  earth  cast  up 
from  the  surrounding  surface.  They  vary  from  50  to  900  feet 
in  length  and  in  width  from  20  to  40  feet.  The  height  but 
seldom  exceeds  4  feet. 

The  effigv^  mounds  are  rude  earthem  representations  of  an- 
imals, and  more  rarely  of  men.  They  occur  singly  or  in  as- 
sociation with  conical  or  linear  mounds.  The  animals  imitated 
are  those  known  to  ^ the  modem  fauna  of  the  state.  ^Most  are 
shown  in  profile,  the  remainder  flat.  They  vary  greatly  in 
length  and  in  height  from  a  few  inches  to  several  fe<^t.  Burials 
but  rarely  occur  in  these  or  linear  mounds.  Intaglio  effigies 
are  the  reverse  of  the  regular  effigy  moinids  being  excavated 
out  of  the  soil  instead  of  l)uilt  uix)n  it. 

11.  Inclo\surrs. — These  consist  of  banks  of  earth  laid  out  in 
the  form  of  squares,  ovals,  circles.,  octagons  and  other  generally 
simple  figures.  Some  of  the  larger  were  probably  defensive 
structures,  villages  being  located  within  the  embankments  and 
additional  i)i'otection  secured  by  the  erection  of  palisades  or 
breastworks  of  logs,  ^rhe  smaller  may  mark  the  sites  of  build- 
ings.    They  should  be  carefully  platted  and  described. 

1:^.  TrdiJs. — These  paths  connected  the  Indian  villages  and 
camps.  They  followed  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  AVhere  they 
have  be^ni  obliterated  their  courses  aro  often  preserved  by  the 
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country  roads.     Their  courses  should  be  learned  and  laid  down 
on  a  map.     Fords  and  portages  should  also  be  located. 

The  foregoing  information  is  compiled  from  various  research 
circulars  previously  issued  by  this  and  other  societies  and  insti- 
tutions, and  should  meet  the  present  needs  of  our  co-workers. 

The  Society  desires  that  all  reports  and  communications  sent 
to  it  should  be  carefully  and  accurately  prepared.  Accurate  in- 
vestigations settle  disputed  questions  forever  and  increase  in 
value  as  time  passes  and  the  monument  is  changed  or  destroyed. 
Local  nmps  with  the  positions  of  mounds,  sites  and  trails^ 
marked  on  them  are  requested.  Photographs  are  particularly 
desired.  Newspaper  articles,  manuscript  notes,  letters  and 
other  matter  relating  to  Wisconsin  antiquities  will  be  gladly  re- 
ceived. Notes  in  regard  to  the  location  of  collections,  and  photo- 
graphs, drawings  and  descriptions  of  their  contents  are  solicited. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  Chas.  E.  Brown,  Sec- 
retary and  Curator,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  Third  State  Assembly  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological 
Society  will  be  held  at  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis.,  on  Saturday, 
June  15,  1907.  The  plans  for  this  meeting  are  now  in  prepara- 
tion. The  collections  in  the  Logan  Museum  are  among  the  most 
extensive  and  valuable  in  the  state  and  the  Indian  mounds  pre- 
served on  the  college  grounds  of  great  interest.  The  ceremonies 
on  this  occasion  will  be  appropriate  and  very  interesting.  lit 
is  hoped  that  all  members  of  the  Society  will  attend. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  is  issuing  the  following 
circular : 

Progress  and  Memhershp. 

To  Our  Members:  — 

During  the  past  four  years  of  its  existence  the  Wisconsin  Archeologi- 
cal Society  has  grown  from  a  mere  handful  of  devoted  and  energetic 
students  of  Wisconsin's  prehistory  to  an  organization  numbering 
nearly  600  members,  these  including  the  leading  authorities  on  the 
subject. 
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The  accomplishments  of  the  Society  during  that  brief  period  of  time 
have  given  to  it  its  present  high  standing  in  the  educational  world. 
Its  surveys  and  researches  have  embraced  a  wide  extent  of  territory, 
groups  of  mounds  have  been  and  are  being  permanently  preserved  and 
protected,  public  collections  have  been  established  or  increased,  and 
the  popular  interest  in  these  awakened.  The  character  and  value  of  its 
publications  is  now  such  that  these  are  eagerly  sought  for  and  wel- 
comed by  educational  institutions  and  students  everywhere.  Deserv- 
ing students^  have  been  aided  and  helpful  literature  distributed.  Not- 
able progress  has  been  made  in  every  department  of  its  labors. 

Only  through  the  most  economical  management  of  its  small  yearly 
income  has  all  this  noble  work  been  possible.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
the  very  small  amount  of  $1.00  charged  as  annual  membership  dues, 
with  the  postage,  exchange,  etc.,  deducted,  leaves  remaining  in  its 
treasury  an  amount,  insuflBcient  to  pay  the  actual  necessary  operating 
expenses,  the  Society's  work  has  necessarily  been  largely  supported. by 
the  generous  voluntary  contributions  of  a  few  of  its  most  appreciative 
members. 

In  view  of  this  fact  and  for  the  further  reason  that  during  the  en- 
suing year  it  is  desired  to  greatly  extend  and  broaden  the  scope  of  its 
labors;  to  furnish  far  more  instructive  and  exhaustive  publications 
and  to  extend  to  its  members  and  the  public  other  benefits  not  hereto- 
fore possible,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  and  necessary  to  increase 
the  annual  membership  dues  to  $2.00.  Membership  cards  will  be  is- 
sued to  all  members  as  their  dues  are  paid. 

A  class  of  Sustaining  Members,  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $5.00,  has 
been  created.  This  class  not  a  few  of  our  most  generous  patrons  have 
already  kindly  volunteered  to  enter.  It  is  asked  that  others  indicate 
to  the  Treasurer  their  desire  to  do  so.  The  additional  help  from  this 
source  will  be  most  welcome. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  work  of  the  Wisconsin  Society  is  purely 
for  the  advancement  of  education,  that  an  even  greater  progress  is 
desired,  and  that  all  members  share  in  the  glory  of  its  achievements, 
we  feel  that  you  will  not  only  fully  approve  of  this  plan  of  adequately 
supporting  the  very  valuable  labors  in  which  it  is  engaged,  but  that 
you  will  lend  to  it  your  kindly  assistance  and  co-operation  by  en- 
couraging others,  who  should  be  interested  in  the  saving  of  the  State's 
archaeological  history,  to  become  members. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  own  continued  helpful  interest 
we  remain,  Yours  respectfully, 

W.  H.  E:r.LSWORTir,  O.  J.  HAniiEOGER, 

President.  Jos.  Rixgeiskx,  Jr., 
RoLLAXD  L.  Porter,  Directors. 

Geo.  a.  West.  Lf^.:  R.  Wiittxby, 
A.  B.  Stoi't,  Treasurer. 

De.  W^r.  Mctzdorf,  Ciias.  E.  Browx, 
Dr.  Loris  Fau;e,  Secretary. 

Vice-Presidents.  MilwaukcM^  Wis.,  April  15.  1907. 
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It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  make  known  to  our  members, 
the  death  on  February  6,  1907  at  his  old  home  in  the  village  of 
Utica,  Winnebago  County,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  of 
Mr.  James  G.  Pickett.  He  was  a  charter  member,  and  his  in- 
terest in  the  Society's  labors  ever  earnest  and  helpful.  His 
acquaintance  among  Wisconsin  students  was  wide.  A  valuable 
collection  which  he  assembled  during  his  life  time  is  now  pre*- 
served  in  the  museum  of  the  Oshkosh  Library. 

The  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  Part  I,  just  issued  by 
the  Bureau  pi.  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C,  gives 
some  additional  information  on  the  subject  of  caches  which  the 
student  may  read  with  interest. 

Members  are  requested  to  promptly  advise  the  Secretary  of 
changes  in  their  addresses. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  following  brochure  the  author  has  endeavored  to  as- 
sein!ble  in  abbreviat^^d  form  for  the  benefit  of  students  and  others 
such  facts  and  information  concerning  the  archaeology,  ethnol- 
ogy and  early  history  of  the  once  important  tribe  of  Wiscon- 
sin Indians  known  as  the  Winnebago,  as  may  prove  interesting 
and  useful. 

In  its  preparation  he  has  freely  drawn  upon  and  attempt- 
ed to  properly  classify  the  large  amount  of  valuable  data  pre- 
served in  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections,  the  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  and  other  works  of  value, 
some  of  which  are  not  generally  accessible.  The  records  of 
the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  have  been  consulted  on 
various  points. 

The  author  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
Chas.  E.  Brown,  who  has  very  kindly  assisted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  two  opening  chapters,  as  well  as  those  relating  to 
the  antiquities,  manners  and  customs,  religion  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  tribe.  To  Dr.  W.  H.  Holmes  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
he  desires  to  express  his  thanks  for  the  loan  of  several  of  the 
photographs  which  appear  as  illustrations. 
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THE  WINNEBAGO  TRIBE. 

PUBLIUS  V.  LAWSON,  L.  L.  B. 


The  Early  Home  of  The  Siouan  Tribes. 

The  Winnebago  tribe  which  figured  so  long  in  the  history  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  and  was  so  prom- 
inent in  the  pioneer  days  of  Wisconsin,  is  a  nieinbor  of  the  great 
Siouan  family  of  Nqrtli  American  Indians  whose  original 
home  ethnologists  have  determined  was  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
and  not  in  the  region  of  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  as  was 
formerly  believed!  There  the  Siouan  tribes  once  occupied  a 
vast  region,  seventy  thousand  square  miles  in  extent  along  the 
eastern  foothills  of  the  southern  Alleghanies,  from  the  Poto- 
mac on  the  north  to  the  Santee  river  on  the  south,  including 
all  of  central  Virginia,  or  oue  half  of  the  area  of  th(^  state,  and 
two  thirds  of  Xorth  Carolina,  and  all  the  northeastern  portion 
of  South  Carolina,  with  an  Atlantic  coast  line  of  two  hundred 
miles  in  the  Caroliuas.  This  region  when  it  first  came  to  be 
kno\\Ti  to  the  whites  was  occupied  by  a  large  number  of  Indian 
tribes  among  whom  were  the  Mohetan,  Wateree,  Totero,  Keyau- 
wee,  Saponi,  Sissipahaw,  Sara,  Occanee(»hi,  Eno,  Shoccoreo, 
Woccon,  Xuala,  Sugeree,  Catawba,  Waxhaw,  Watc^reo,  Con- 
garee,  Santee,  Pedee,  Sewee,  Winyaw,  Waccanuiw,  Cape  Fear 
and  others,  and  the  Monacan  and  ^fanahoac  confoderaeics. 
In  his  monograph,  ^'The  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East'',  (1>.  T>. 
E.)  ^fr.  James  Ifooney  has  assembled  valuable  iuforuiMtinu 
concerning  tlieir  history  and  tribal  syuonomy.  Of  these  tribes 
the  Catawba  were  the  most  important.  At  the  time-  of  the  first 
sett-lement  of  S(mth  Carolina  (about  1082),  they  uumlx'rod 
about  1,500  warriors;  in  1701,  alx)ut  300  remained.  In  1SS2, 
tfkev  were  reported  to  numl)er  al>out  450  persons,  and  in  l*^"^!, 
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Dr.  Albert  S.  Gat  diet  found  about  120  pei'sons  belonging  to 
this  once  brave  and  populous  tribe  on  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  reservation  on  the  Catawba  river  in  York  county,  South 
Carolina.  The  present  number  is  estimated  at  about  100. 
They  are  said  to  be  poor  and  miserable.  Of  the  other  tribes 
mentioned  nearly  every  remnant  has  now  disappeared  and 
4Sonie  have  been  long  extinct. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  linguistic  affinities  of 
these  tril>es  has  come  to  be  recognized. 

"For  a  long  time  the  question  was  ignored  by  ethnologists,  and  it 
was  implicitly  assumed  that  they  were  like  their  neighbors,  Iroquoian 
or  Algonquian  in  the  north  and  "Catawban"  in  the  south.  It  was 
never  hinted  that  they  might  be  anything  different,  and  still  less  was 
it  supposed  that  they  would  prove  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  Siouan  or 
Dakotan  family,  whose  nearest  representatives  were  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi or  about  the  upper  lakes,  nearly  a  thousand  miles  away.  Yet 
the  fact  is  now  established  that  some  at  least  of  those  tribes,  and 

these  the  most  important,  were  of  that  race  of  hunters,  while  the  ap- 
parently older  dialectic  forms  to  be  met  with  in  the  east,  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  Biloxi  near  Mobile  as  a  part  of  tho  same  sto-ck,  and  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  Siouan  tribes  themselves  to  the  effect  that 

they  had  come  from  the  east  all  now  render  it  -extremely  probable 
that  the  original  home  of  the  Siouan  race  was  not  on  the  prairies  of 
the  west  but  amidst  the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Southern  AUeghanies, 
or  at  least  as  far  eastward  as  the  upper  Ohio  region."     (B.  B.  E  ,  p.  9.) 

In  1881,  the  (^atawba,  who  had  previously  boon  classed  as 
a  distinct  linguistic  stock  Ave  re  visited  by  Gatschet  "who\bbtain- 
ed  a  large  vo<'abulary  showing  numerous  Siouan  corresponden- 
ces. Further  investigations  by  Hale,  Gatschet,  ^looney  and  Dor- 
sey  proved  that  other  tribes  of  tlu^  same  rc^gion  were  also  of 
Siouan  stock."      (K.  A.  I.  2i;j). 

"The  several  tribes  and  larger  and  smaller  groups  speak  dialects  so 
closely  related  as  to  imply  occasional  or  habitual  association,  and 
hence  to  indicate  community  in  interests,  and  affinity  in  development; 
and  while  the  arts  (reflecting  as  they  did  the  varying  environment  of 
a  wide  territorial  range)  were  diversified,  the  similarity  in  language 
was,  as  is  usual,  accompanied  by  similarity  in  institutions  and  beliefs." 
(15.  B.  E.,  168.) 

Thus  the  problem  of  llio  identity  of  the  eastern,  as  well  as 
tho  origin  of  the  western  Siouan  trilxs,  has  been  solved. 
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The  Siouax  Migratiox. 

The  Sioux  in.  their  original  dbmain  in  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas,  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
tribes  belonging  to  the  Iroquoian,  Algonquian  and 
Muskohegan  stocks.  With  their  hereditary  enemies  the  fierce 
and  unrelenting  Iroquois,  their  early  history  shows  them  to 
have  been  constantly  at  war.  This  ceaseless  warfare  lead  to 
the  extermination  of  certain  of  the  Siouan  tribes,  the  consoli- 
dation for  protection  of  others,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
great  cause  of  the  expulsion  from  their  home  i-egion  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  present  western  Sioux.  It  was  at  first  assumed 
that  this  race  of  hunters  followed  the  buffalo  as  it  gradually 
receded  westward,  but  this  theory  is  now  regarded  as  untenable^ 
It  has  been  shown  that  thiis  noble  American  quadruped  still 
ranged  through  the  East  until  within  the  past  century,  whereas^ 
some  of  the  present  Siouan  tribes  were  already  beyond  the  Mis- 
sippi  over  350  years  ago.     Mooney  says: 

"We  must  seek  other  reasons  than  the  disappearance  of  che  game 
from  what  was  all  a  wilderness,  keeping  in  mind  the  inherent  unrest 
of  savages  and  especially  of  the  Siouan  tribes.  The  most  probable 
cause  for  this  great  exodus  was  the  pressure  from  the  north  and  from 
the  south  of  hostile  tribes  of  alien  lineage,  leaving  to  the  weaker 
Siouan  tribes  no  alternative  but  to  flee  or  to  remain  and  be  crushec 
between  the  millstones.  They  chose  to  abandon  the  country  and  re- 
treated across  the  mountains,  the  only  direction  in  which  a  retreat 
was  open  to  them."     (B.  B.  E.,  11.) 

When  the  prehistoric  westward  migration  of  the  Siouan 
tribes  took  place  is  not  known.  Doubtless  it  was  of  gi*adual  pro- 
gress during  several  centuries : 

"Like  most  Indian  migrations  it  was  probably  a  slow  and  devious 
progress  with  no  definite  objective  point  in  view,  interrupted  whenever 
a  particularly  fine  hunting  region  was  discovered,  or  as  often  as  it  be- 
came necessary  to  fight  some  tribe  in  front,  and  resembling  rather 
*he  tedious  wanderings  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert  than  the  steady 
narch  of  an  emigrant  train  across  the  plains." 

"According  to  the  Osage  tradition  the  emigrant  tribes,  after  crossing 
the  mountains,  probably  followed  down  the  valleys  of  New  river  and 
the  Big  Sandy  to  the  Ohio  "  "The  theory  of  a  Siouan  migration  down 
the  valley  of  the  Big  Sandy  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  this  stream 
was  formerly  known  as  the  Totteroy,  a  corruption  of  the  Troquois 
name  for  the  Tutelo  and  other  Siouan  tribes  in  the  south."  "As  early 
as  1701  Gravier  stated  that  the  Ohio  was  known  as  "the  river  of  the 
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Arkansea"  because  that  people  had  formerly  lived  along  it.  The 
Arkansea  (Arkansa  or  Kwapa)  are  a  Siouan  tribe,  living  at  that  time 
on  the  lower  Arkansas  river,  but  now  in  Indian  Territory."  When  De 
Soto  looked  over  the  broad  Mississippi  from  the  Chaska  mounds  at 
Memphis  in  1541,  he  found  the  "Capaha,"  or  Kwapa  or  Quapaw,  the 
•southern  branch  of  the  Winnebago,  "already  established  on  the  western 
bank,  although  a  considerable  distance  above  their  later  position  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas."    The  name  "Capaha"  signifies  people  living 

"down  the  river,"  being  the  converse  of  Omaha which  designates 

those  going  "up  the  river"  (Dorsey).  "More  than  sixty  years  ago 
Major  Sibley,  one  of  the  best  authorities  of  that  period  in  regard  to 
the  western  tribes,  obliiined  from  an  aged  chief  of  the  Osage — a  well 
known  Slouar  tribe,  speaking  the  same  language  as  the  Kwapa — a 
statement  which  confirms  that  of  Gravier.  The  chief  said  that  the 
tradition  had  been  steadily  handed  down  from  their  ancestors  that 
the  Osage  had  originally  emigrated  from  the  east,  because  the  popula- 
tion had  become  too  numerous  for  their  hunting  grounds.  He  de- 
scribed the  forks  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers  and  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville,  where  he  said  they  had  dwelt  some 
time,  and  where  large  bands  had  separated  from  them  and  distributed 
themselves  throughout  the  surrounding  country.  Those  who  did  not 
remain  in  the  region  of  the  Ohio  followed  its  waters  until  they 
reached  the  mouth,  and  then  ascended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri; 
where  other  separations  took  place,  some  going  northward  up  the 
Mississippi,  others  advancing  up  the  waters  of  the  Missouri.  He 
enumerated  several  tribes  which  had  sprung  from  this  original  mi- 
grating body.  Catlin  heard  a  similar  story  among  the  Mandan,  an- 
other Siouan  people  living  far  up  the  Missouri,  and  Dorsey  had  since 
found  the  tradition  to  be  common  to  almost  all  the  tribes  of  that 
stock.  Indeed,  two  of  these  tribes,  the  Omaha  and  Kansa,  cherish 
sacred  shells  which  they  assert  were  brought  from  the  great  water  ot 
the  sunrise."     (B.  B.  E.,  10) 

The  first  separations  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  must  have 
occurred  as  early  as  1500,  since  they  precede  De  Soto's  discov- 
ery of  the  Mississippi  river. 

From  the  point  of  dispersal  in  the  region  of  the  Ohio  val- 
ley there  were  probably  several  successive  migrations.  G.  F. 
Will  and  H.  J.  Spinden  (3  P.  P.  M..  97-98)  assert  that  there 
were  probably  four  of  these,  the  Mandans  of  North  Dakota  ap- 
parently leadinc:  and  being  ^^probably  a  number  of  years  ahead 
of  the  other  tribes."  They  ^^have  fairly  vivid  traditions  of  the 
coming  of  the  Hidatsa  many  years  after  the  former  (Man- 
dans)  had  established  fixed  villages  on  the  Heart  Eiver."  The 
order  of  Siouan  migration  is  by  these  authors  placed  as  fol- 
lows: 
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1.  Mandan,  Hidatsa,  Crow. 

2.  Iowa,  Oto,  Missouri,  Winnebago. 

3.  Omaha,  Ponoa,  Osage,  Kansa,  Kwapa. 

4.  Dakota,  Assiniboin. 

They  indicate  that  the  second  group,  which  includes  the 
Winnebago,  probably  did  not  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
but  cut  directly  across  Illinois  to  the  mouth  of  the  ilissouri 
river.  Jenks  asserts  that  ^^they  (the  Winnebago)  were  tli^  rear- 
guard of  their  kinsmen,  the  Dakota.  (19,  B.  E.,  1051).  In 
this  assertion  he  is  not  followed  by  other  authors. 

From  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  Iowa,  Winne- 
bago and  Dakota  proceeded  northward  along  the  Mississi})pi 
river.  The  Dakota,  the  last  of  the  migrating  tribes,  was  al- 
ready in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury (3  P.  P.  M.,  98). 

"Traditional  and  linguistic  evidence  proves  that  the  Iowa  sprang 
from  the  Winnebago  stem,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  mother 
stock  of  some  other  of  the  southwestern  Siouan  tribes.  Iowa  chiefs 
informed  Dorsey  in  1883,  that  their  people  and  the  Oto,  Missouri, 
Omaha  and  Ponca  once  formed  part  of  the  Winnebago  nation.  Ac- 
cording to  the   traditions  of  these   tribes,   at  an   early   period   they 

came  with  the  Winnebago  from  their  priscan  home but  that  the 

Winnebago  stopped  on  the  shore  of  a  great  lake    (Lake   Michigan) 
attracted  by  the  abundant  fish."     (H.  A.  I.,  612.) 

We  do  not  know  where  the  Winnebago,  Avho  probably  parted 
witli  the  Iowa  near  the  mouth  of  the  Koek  rWvr  or  ols:»whore  in 
Illinois,  entered  Wisconsin.  Whether  they  left  the  ^fississippi 
and  passed  across  northern  Illinois  to  Lake  ^lichigan,  up  the 
Rock,  or  up  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers  is  uncertain.  They 
are  first  knowni  from  Champlain's  map  of  1S.32  as  located  on 
Lake  Winnebago,  in  eastern  Wisconsin. 

Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas,  Avho  has  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
])rehistoric  migration  of  the  Siouan  tribes,  brlievos  that  the 
Winnebago  came  from  some  region  north  of  Lake  Su]>erior, 
])ossibly  from  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  or  Lake  Winiiepoa'. 
On  reaching  the  head  of  Lake  Huron  they  ^'turned  W{'stwar(l, 
passed  over  St.  Clary's  river  and  entered  WiscouRin/'  The 
Catawba,  who  probably  were  in  the  lead,  crossed  the  j^trait. 
passed  down  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  ^ricbigan,.  and  tlionco 
continued  southward.  The  Tutelo  followed  by  the  Wiinicbaiio 
•entered  Wisconsin,  the  former  finallv  following  the  Catawba 
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to  the  southeast.  The  Dakota  and  other  divisions  of  the  Siouan 
iamily  "probably  moved  southward  around  the  w^estern  end  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  Siouan  tribes  south  of  Lake  Superior, 
were  pressed  toward  the  west  and  south  by  the  influx  of  the 
Chippewas  and  other  Algonquians  from  the  northwest."  (19, 
A.  A.,  11-18). 

Jonathan  Cancer  supposed  as  a  result  of  his  inquiries  that 
the  Winnebago  came  from  Mexico,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Spanish,  about  a  centurs^  before  he  met  them  on  Doty  island  in 
176G.  Their  presence  on  Doty  island  before  1G32,  probably 
shows  his  date  to  be  erroneous.  (See  4,  W.  H.  C,  234-35). 
Wau  kon  haw  ka  or  Snake  Skin,  related  to  Mi*.  B.  W.  Brisbois 
that  the  Winnebago  came  from  the  southwest  and  that  their 
name  was  Ochungra  or  Large  Fish,  one  that  spouted  water, 
hence  the  \w\m\e.  (10,  W.  IL  C,  500). 

The  advance  into  AVisconsin  from  Canada  of  the  Chip];)ewa 
and  other  Algonquian  tribes  leading  authorities  agree  succeed- 
ed the  arrival  of  the  AVinnebago  and  Dakota.  (See  19,  B.  E., 
10388-55).  Among  all  of  these  tribes  the  Winnebago  may  bo 
accorded  the  honor  of  being  probably  the  first  to  appear  on 
AVisconsin  soil. 

With  the  entrance  of  the  Algonquian  wedge  into  this  beauti- 
ful region  of  forest,  prairie  and  lake  came  constant  and  bloody 
warfare,  during  which  the  Winnebago  were  doubtless  obliged 
to  maintain  their  ground  for  many  years  by  exterminating  re- 
venge as  s]iown  by  the  published  traditions  of  Perrot  in  La 
Potherie.  The  introduction  of  firearms  in  historic  times 
niaJe  possible  the  driving  of  the  Dakota  from  central  Wiscon- 
sin i\nd  the  Lako  Superior  region..  Xotwithstandiug  its  rela- 
tional lip  to  th(^  Diikota,  tli(»  Winnebago  tribe  appears  in  history 
to  have  freijuently  allied  itself  with  its  Algon- 
quian enemies.  The  presence  of  the  Si(mx  on  the  plains  is  given 
as  one  of  the  ])rincipal  reasons  why  the  Winnebago  feared  to 
emigrate  to  that  region  dii  recent  years. 

The  Orioix  of  tjie  Wixxkbago  Xame. 

Samuel  de  Cham])lain's  map  of  18?2,  the  oldest  map  of  this 
region,  places  the  name  **Xation  des  Puans,"  at  the  head  of  a 
large  lake  lying  to  the  north  of  and  dis<*harging  through  a  river 
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into  Lake  Superior.  That  this  lake  and  stream,  though  topo- 
graphically incorrectly  located,  were  intended  to  represent 
Lake  Winnebago  and  the  Fox  river  is  accepted.  This  map  is 
said  to  have  been  constructed  from  information  furnished  by 
western  Indians  visiting  at  Quebec.  The  Wisconsin  section  of  it 
is  reproduced  in  connection  with  a  recent  contribution  by  the- 
author  entitled  ^^Habitat  of  the  Winnebago,  1632-1832."  (1906 
P.  S.  H.  S.)  In  1634,  two  years  after  the  date  of  this  map,. 
Jean  Nicolet  was  delegated  to  make  a  journey  to  a  nation  called 
"Gens  de  mer,''  or  *^Gens  des  Eaux  de  mer,"  people  of  the  sea. 
The  published  account  of  his  expedition  gave  such  a  vague  des- 
cription of  the  tribe  andi  location  that  it  was  not  until  1852 
that  John  G.  Shea  made  the  discovery  that  Nicolet  had  visited 
Wisconsin  and  that  the  people  referred  to  were  the  Winnebago. 
Jean  Boisoeau's  map,  published  in  the  year  1643,  follows  the 
main  topographical  features  of  Champlain's  map  placing  "La 
nation  des  Puans"  at  the  head  of  "Lac  des  Puans,'^  and  names- 
the  stream  by  which  it  discharges  its  w^ators,  "E.  de^  Puans.'' 
This  map  is  likewise  republished  in  connection  with  the  before 
mentioned  article. 

Charlevoix,  who  visited  the  tribe  in  1720,  refers  to  it  as  "the 
Otchagi'as,  who  are  commionly  called  Puans.''  (See  16,  W.  II. 
C,  411.)  The  name  is  also  spelled  Ochagras.  Father  Henne- 
pin's map  of  1698  gives  it  as  "Ocitagan."  (See  1906,  P.  S. 
H.  S.,  153).)  Schoolcraft  says  that  the  Winnebago  called  them- 
selves, "Hochungara,"  or  Trout  nation,  and  "Iloroji,"  or  Fish- 
eaters,  (3,  H.  I.  T.,  277).  The  Sioux  called  them  "Otonkah" 
(3,  H.  I.  T.,  277).  The  Hurons  referred  to  the  tribe  as 
"Aweatsiwaenr-rhonons."  (See  3,  W.  H.  C,  137.)  Allouoz, 
who  first  met  the  tribes  to  write  of  them  intelligently,  spells  tlie 
name  "Ovenibigoutz.''  (See  16,  W.  H.  C,  67.)  Shea  finds 
the  name  to  occur  in  the  Jesuit  Relations  also  as  Oninibe- 
gouc,  Ouinipegouec  and  Ouenibegoutz.      (3,  W.  H.  C,  137.) 

The  names  most  frequently  employed  by  the  old  French 
writers  in  speaking  of  the  Winnebago  are  "Pnans"  or 
"Puants."  Various  writers  have  endeavored  to  explain  why  the 
tribe  was  so  designated.  Charlevoix  stated  in  1720  that  thoy 
were  "called  Puans,  for  what  reason  I  do  not  know."  Yet  he 
did  attempt  an  explanation: 
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"They  seated  themselves  on  the  border  of  a  kind  of  lake  (Winnebago) 
and  I  judge  it  was  there  that  living  on  fish  which  they  got  in  the  lake 
in  great  plenty,  they  were  given  the  name  of  Puans;  because  all  along 
the  shore  where  their  cabins  were  built  one  saw  nothing  but  stinking 
fish  which  infected  the  air.  It  appears  at  least  that  this  is  the  origin 
of  the  name  which  the  other  savages  had  given  them  before  us,  and 
which  has  communicated  itself  to  the  Bay.'*     (See  16,  W.  H.  C,  412.) 

"Bay  des    Puans"    was    an    early    destination    for    Green 
Bay.     Shea  cites  the  Relations  as  stating  that  the  names  given  • 
the  Winnebago  by  the  Algonquian  tribes  refer  to,  their  "coming 
from  the  Ocean  or  Salt-water,  which  the  Indians  style  "Fetid 
water."  (3,  W.  H.  C,  137.) 

In  1718,  Captain  La  Mothe  Cadillac  offered  the  following: 

"The  Puans  derive  their  name  from  their  river  which  is  very  muddy. 
It  is  full  of  fish,  consequently  in  hot  weather  the  water  becomes 
foul  with  them,  and  putrid  with  unbearable  stench.  For  this  reason 
the  nation  is  called  Puans,  though  both  in  their  person  and  habits 
they  are  the  cleanest  of  the  savages,  and  their  women  the  least 
•dirty,  and  keep  their  cabins  clean  and  tidy."     (See  16,  W.  H.  C,  360.) 

Of  the  water  AUonez  said,  in  1670,  ^^tlie  water  of  the  Bay 
and  river  is  like  stagnant  ditch  water."  (do.,  367.)  It  is  pos- 
sible though  improbable,  that  two  hundred  years  ago  the  Fox 
river  and  Lake  Winnebago  may  have  been  stagnant;  but  early 
as  well  as- later  writers  and  the  present  inhabitants  of  that  re- 
gion all  unite  in  pronouncing  these  the  clearest  and  cleanest  of 
waters  Those  who  are  familiar  with  them  will  find 
•difiiculty  in  believing  the  tale  of  the  dead  fish.  Schoolcraft  l>e- 
lieve5  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  supposed 
peculiar  appearance  of  the  water  in  both  Lake  Winnipeg  and 
Lake  Winnebago.  These  he  says  ^^have  a  stratum  of  whitish 
muddy  clay  at  their  Iwttoms  which  is  disturb?d  by  bi<>h  windi?, 
jgiving  the  water  a  whitish  appearance."  (4,  H.  I.  T.,.277.) 
^o  such  clay  exists  in  Lake  Winnebago.  In  a  recent  ])ub]ica- 
tion  of  the  State  Historical  Society  the  explanation  is  offered 
that  the  W^innebago,  "a  free  translation  of  whose  name  was 
^men  of  the  sea,'  the  French  learned  later  really  meant  ^men 
of  the  ill-smelling  water,'  which  possil)ly  alluded  to  certain 
sulphur  springs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Winnepeg, 
wheaice  the  nation  had  drifted."   (1905,  P.  S.  TI.  S.  AV.,  44.) 

The  presence  of  the  tribe  at  Lake  Winnipeg  at  any  time  is 
very  doubtful.     Dr.   Hoffman  presents   a   Menominee  Indian 
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legend  of  the  origin  of  the  name.      (14,  B.  E.,  205.)     Mrs. 

Kinzie  explains  that: 

"The  "Winnebago  from  the  custom  of  wearing  the  fur  of  a  polecat 
on  their  legs  when  equipped  for  war  are  termed  "Les  Puans,"  or  to 
use  their  own  euphonious  appellation  "Ho  Tshung  rahs."   (W.,  63.) 

The  iiaino  *'Pnans"  was  frequently  more  roughly  translated 
as  ^^Stinkards."  Both  Eadisson  (1659)  and  Allouez  (1666) 
refer  to  the  lake  of  the  ''Stinkings,"  or  ''Stinkards."  (11, 
AV.  H.  C,  69;  16,  'do,,  55.) 

Dr.  J.  O.  Dorsey,  the  distinguished  authority  on  the  Siouan 
tribes,  gives  what  is  undoubtedly  the  best  explanation  of  the  na- 
tive name.  He  says  that  the  Siouan  root,  *'changa"  or  ''han- 
ga,"  signifies  first,  foremost^  original  or  ancastral.  Thus  the 
Vriimebago  call  themselves  Ho-tcan-ga-ra,  '^the  people  speal^ing 
the  original  language."      (B.  B.  E,  15.) 

The  student  can  easily  trace  in.  the  various  spellings 
the  attempts  of  various  writers  to  reduce  iJie  gutteral  sounds 
of  the  Winnebago  name  to  a  written  lang'uag'e,  though  their 
cx]>lanations  and  definitions  have  often  gone  far  astray. 

If  the  name  Ovenibigoutz  (Winnebago),  by  which  they  were 
known  to  their  Algonquian  neighbors,  had  been  translated  at 
Quebec,  when  learned  by  (yhamplain,  as  meaning  mean,  base 
or  vile  in  place  of  Puans,  it  would  have  more  correctly  express- 
ed, as  intended,  the  extreme  disfavor  of  these  tribes.  This,  the 
author  believes,  is  the  rational  explanation  of  the  name  which 
has  come  down  to  us  as  Winnebago. 

The  Doty  Island  Habitat. 
(See  Plates  1,  4.) 

Jean  Xicolet  was  the  first  white  man  to  visit  the  Winnebago. 
He  was  sent  over  unknown  lakes  and  rivers,  by  (jovernor 
Champlain  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  between  them  and  the 
Hurons  of  Canada.  He  visited  them  with  seven  Huron  sav- 
a.g€\s  in  the  summer  of  1()34,  returning  home  the  next  year.  As 
lie  a])]>roached  their  village,  word  was  sont  in  advance  to  an- 
nounce his  mission:,  and  the  Winnebago  sent  envoys  to  meet 
him.  The^se  gave  him  a  warm  welcome  and  carried  his  baggage. 
The  news  of  his  coming  s]>read  to  tlie  surrounding  savages,  and 
a  great  council  vras  held  which  4,000  or  5,000  Indians  att(Mid- 
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(^d  and  indulged  in  a  barbairic  banquet,  in  which  the  choicest 
dish  was  six  score  beaver  tails.  This  was  the  first  council  held 
with  the  Indians  in  the  region  which  afterward  became  tlie 
state  of  Wisconsin.  There  is  no  conteniporaiy  narrative  in- 
spired by  Nicolet  which  gives  a  hi  at  of  the  place  at  which  this 
council  was  held,  or  the  location  of  the  Winnebago  village 
which  was  the  objective  point  of  Xicolet's  voyage.  We  must 
therefore  sciek  elsewhere  for  its  location.  We  have  assumed 
that  Nicole t  held  the  council  in  the  village  of  the  Winnebago, 
and  was  there  entertained  by  the  tribe.  The  habitat  of  the* 
tribe  during  this  period  inust  therefore  be  sought  from 
other  narrativ€M5  and  maps,  and  these  clearly  show  the  Winne- 
bago village  of  1634,  and  for  two  hundred  years  thereafter, 
to  have  been  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Winnebago ;  and  from  the  later 
accounts  which  give  a  more  exact  location,  on  Doty  island,  in 
what  is  now  Menasha  and  Xeenah,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Win- 
nebago. The  references  giving  the  location  will  be  briefly  stated 
as  the  author  has  but  recently  contributed  to  the  1906 
Proceedings  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  an  article  entitled,. 
'^Habitat  of  the  Winnebago,  1632 — 1832",  and  which  is  devot- 
ed to  a  full  consideration  of  this  matter.  This  paper  is  in  op- 
jXiSition  to  an  article  on  the  same  subject,  by  Mr.  Arthur  C. 
Xeville,  Provsident  of  the  Green  Bay  Historical  Society 
and  ])ublished  dn  the  Proceedings  of  the  ])revious  year.  He 
contends  that  Xicolet  found  the  Winnebago  at  Red  Banks,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Green  Bay. 

Wo  will  first  refer  to  the  cartography  of  the  subject.  Cham- 
plain's  map  of  the  year  1632,  and  Jean  Boisoeau's  map  of 
1613,  Avliich  give  the  location  of  the  AVinnebago  on  the  lake  of 
th(»  same  name,  I  have  already  mentioned  in  the  previous 
chai)t('r. 

The  next  ntap  to  menti(m  the  tribe  is  that  of  ilarquette.  His 
journal  of  the  famous  voyage  through  the  Fox  river  valley  was 
published  in  Paris  by  Thevenot  in  1681,  with  his  real  map  of 
the  voyage.  It  places  the  ^Tuans"  village  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Winnebago.  This  ma])  is  re])ul)lislied  in  the  1006  Proceed- 
ings, already  mentioned. 

The  master  of  this  voyage  was  Joliet,  and  his  map  also  places 
Ihe  "Puans''  village  at  the  foot  of  Winnebago  lake.    (59  J.K.) 
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Father  Hennepin  also  places  the  word  ^^Ocitagau"  against 
Lake  Winnebago,  on  his  map  dated  1698.  He  was  also  a  trav- 
eler among  them  and  this  is  his  attempt  to  spell  their  name, 
rendered  by  Charleviox  as  Otchagras.  The  maps  so  far  men- 
tioned are  all  of  the  Nicolet  century;  while  those  of  the  next 
-century  which  locate  the  village,  also  all  place  it  at  the  foot  of 
the  lake,  which  always  bore  their  name. 

.  The  name  of  the  lake  as  "the  lake  of  the  Puans",  has  some 
Talue  in  the  indentification  of  the  site  of  the  Winnebago  village, 
as  nearly  all  the  early  voyagers  approached  it  from  Green  Bay. 
This  they  named,  "La  Bay  des  Puans,''  because  it  was 
the  route  to  the  Puans  (Winnebago).  Shea  tells  us  that  the 
Ottawa  river  was  thus  named  as  the  highway  to  that  nation, 
though  they  never  resided  there.  (3,  W.  H.  C,  135.)  Accord- 
ing to  Charlevoix,  Lake  Michigan  was  originally  named  Lac 
des  Illinois,  because  of  its  being  the  way  to  approach  that  na- 
tion though  the  Illinois  did  not  reside  on  the  lake.  (16  W.  H. 
C,  408.)  He  has  stated  that  it  was  the  Puans  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Puans,  who  "transferred"  their  name  to  the  bay. 
Jonathan  Carver  has  explained  that  the  proper  name 
of  the  Bay  was  Menomonee,  the  name  "Bay  of  Puants,"  be- 
ing merely  a  French  "nickname"  for  the  same.  (4,  W.  H. 
C,  227.)  The  "Riviere  des  Puans"  was  the  earliest  name 
of  the  Fox  river.  It  is  found  on  the  earliest  maps  as  men- 
tioned above.  It  is  found  on  the  maps  of  La  Hontan  of  1709, 
as  "R'.viere  des  Puants" ;  and  also  on  another  map  of  the  year 
1700,  by  the  same  author,  as  "R.  des  Puants."  (4,  :Nr.  C.  H. 
A.,  258-261.) 

Eadisson,  as  early  as  1659,  refers  to  it  as  "the  great  lake  of 
the  stinkings,"  (11,  W.  H.  C,  69)  a  name  by  which  Al- 
louez  refers  to  the  lake  in  1666;  (16,  W.  H.  C,  55)  and 
through  all  the  years  doAvn  to  this  day,  the  lake  still  retains 
the  name  it  bare  in  the  very  earliest  narratives  by  variants  of 
Winnebago.  It  was  natural  that  this  very  large  and  important 
lake  as  well  as  this  important  and  historic  waterway  should 
liave  been  given  the  name  of  this  important  trilx^,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  show  it  was  given  for  any  reason  except  the  ob- 
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vious  onO;  that  tlie  tribe  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  river  and 
fihore  of  the  lake  which  bore  its  name. 

In  April  1670,  Father  Allouez,  the  first  missionary  to  breast 
its  rapids,  entered  the  ''Klver  des  Puans"  (Fox)  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  "Lsike  des  Pnans"  (AVinnebago)  expecting  to  meet 
the  AVinnebago,  but  fonnd  it  *^uiinhabited  on  account  of  the 
•^^Nadouecis"  (Sionx),  'Svho  are  there  held  in  fear."  (See  16, 
W.  H.  C,  69.)  He  records  that  on  May  13  he  crossed  the 
Bay  to  find  ^'the  Ovenibigoutz  (AA^innebago)  in  the  clearing 
where  they  were  assembling.''  (54,  J.  K.,  230.)  We  can 
readily  understand  from  these  extracts  that  the  tribe  had  fled 
its  homo  on  Lake  Wiimebago  for  fear  of  the  Sioux  and  ^vere 
then  gathering  at  Green  bay.  Dr.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites 
very  aptly  styles  it  a  camp,  using  this  language:  '*The  AA'inne- 
bago  at  present  camping  on  the  east  shore  of  Green  Bay''.  (16, 
AV.  H.  C,  66.)  To  this  war  of  the  Sioux  with  tlie  tribes  of  . 
Wisconsin  there  ai^  many  references;  (50  J.  R.,  163 ;  3,  AA".  H. 
■C.,  125  ;  16,  do.,  95).  Fatlier  Dablon  refers  to  some  tribes  tem- 
porarily cami^ing  along  the  Bay,  ""driven  from  their  own  abode, 
the  lands  toward  the  south".      (50,  eT.  R,  163.) 

Perrot  visited  the  Fox  river  region  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  took  some  of  the  Puans  with  the  other  tribes  to  the  great 
•coimcil  at  Sault  Ste  ^farie  at  which  St.  Lusson  took  formal 
possession  of  the  AVest.  in  the  name  of  the  French  king.  In 
1690,  while  in  the  valley,  the  Fox  tribes  who  resided  on  the 
est  shore  of  Little  Lake  Butte  des  Morts,  contemplated  treach- 
ery to  Perrot.  and  be  was  infonned  of  their  intentions  by  the 
'^chief  of  the  Puann",  who  acted  as  his  messenger  and  remained 
his  steadfast  friend.  This  chief  also  advised  Perrot  of  an 
intended  alliance  between  the  Fox  and  the  Iroquois  of  Xew 
York,  and  which  he  was  detenu ined  to  prevent  (16,  AA^.  H.  C, 
143-160). 

Tliere  is  no  historic  reference,  narrative  of  travel  or  map 
which  places  the  seat  of  the  AA^innebago  at  any  location  other 
than  Lake  Winnc^bago  during  the  century  in  which  Xicolet 
visited  the  region,  nor  until  1760,  when  they  seem  to  have  di- 
vided into  three  villages  with  tho'r  head  village  still  on  Lake 
Winnebago. 
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Xone  of  these  villages  were  on  Green  Bay.  There  are  how- 
ever several  traditions  which  seek  to  claim  for  some  \mkno\vn 
date,  a  residence  of  the  Winnebago  at  a  location  seventeen  miles 
:iortl)  of  the  City  of  Green  Bay,  on  the  east  shore  of  Green 
Bay,  at  a  place  generally  named  the  Red  Banks,  and  where 
there  v.  as  an  ancient  earthem  embankment  or  enclosure. 
The  veiy  dci:l)tful  valne  of  these  traditions  the  author  has  ful- 
ly discussed  in  his  paper  (1906,  P.  S.  H.  S.,  163-65). 

Traditions  of  the  Early   Struggles  of  the   Tribe. 

The  French  historian,  Baqueville  de  la  Potherie,  published 

in  Paris  in  the  year  1722,  a  work  entitled  Historic  de  la  Anier- 

ique  Septentrionale,  in  which  interesting  information  of  the 

I  early  Wisconsin  Indian,  tribes  is  preserved.     It  does  not  appear 

however  that  he  ever  visited  the  Fox  river  valley. 

Much  if  not  all  of  his  material  was  obtaiued  from  Nicholas 
Perrot.  a  typical  forest  ranger,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  as  early 
as  1660,  and  though  not  a  historian  seems  to  have  picked  up 
some  of  the  Indian  history  and  traditions.  The  pi^riod  cover- 
ed by  the  extract  given  in  the  Wisctinsin  Historical  Collections^ 
(Voi.  16,  p.  3-10)  is  said  to  embrace  the  years  1640  to  1.660,  a 
period  which  for  most  of  the  traditional  history  is  not  e^rly 
enough  by  many  years.  Of  the  current  period,  the  narrative, 
says  of  the  AViinebago: 

**A  few  years  ago,  they  numbered  i>ossibly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
warriors.  These  savages  have  no  mutual  fellow-feeHng  they  have 
caused  their  own  ruin,  and  have  been  obliged  to  divide  their  own 
forces.  They  are  naturally  very  impatient  of  control,  and  very  pas- 
sionate; a  little  matter  excites  them;  and  they  are  great  braggarts. 
Th«y  are,  however,  well  built,  and  are  brave  soldiers,  who  do  not 
know  what  danger  is;  and  they  are  subtle  and  crafty  in  war.  Al- 
though they  are  convinced  that  their  ancestors  drew  upon  them- 
selves the  enmity  of  all  the  surrounding  Nations,  they  cannot  be 
humble.  Their  women  are  extremely  laborious;  they  are  neat  in 
their  houses,  but  very  disgusting  about  their  food."     (p.  7.) 

Roverting  to  their  traditional  history,  he  relate-s  the  circum- 
stances of  their  fall: 

"This  Nation  was  a  populous  one.  very  redoubtable,  and  spared 
no  one;  they  violated  all  the  laws  of  nature;  they  were  Sodomites, 
and  even  had  intercourse  with  beasts.  If  a  stranger  came  among 
them,  he  w^as  cooked  in  their  kettles.  The  Malhominis  (Menomineesj 
were  the  only  tribe  who  maintained  relations  with  them:  they  did 
not  dare  even  to  complain  of  their  tyranny."     (p.  4.) 
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So  aggressive  were  the  Winnebago  that  although  their  only 
arms  "were  stone  hatchets  and  knives",  they  declared  war  on 
all  the  other  tribes.  Envoys  sent  to  them  by  the  Ottawa  were 
eaten,  which  cruel  deed  so  incensed  the  surrounding  tribes  that 
they  formed  an  alliance  and  sent  frequent  war  expeditions 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  greatly  harassed  them.  As  a 
result  of  disagreements  among  themselves  and  the  continued 
troublesome  activities  of  the  allied  tribes,  civil  wars  broke  out 
among  the  Winnebago.  For  better  protection  against  the  tribes 
they  were  finally  forced  "to  unite  all  their  forces  in  one  vil- 
lage, where  they  numbered  four  or  five  thousand  men,"  but  / 
an  epidemic  occurred  which  soon  reduced  their  number  to  fif-  ' 
teen  hundred. 

"Despite  all  these  misfortunes  they  sent  a  party  of  five  hundred 
warriors  against  the  Outagamis  (Fox),  who  dwelt  on  the  other  shore 
of  the  lake;  but  all  those  men  perished,  while  making  that  journey, 
by  a  tempest  that  arose.*'     (p.  4.) 

We  suppose  that  this  disaster  occurred  on  Little  Lake  Butte 
des  Morts,  as  it  has  been  stated  that  the  Winnebago  resided  on 
an  island,  which  we  suppose  was  Doty  island.  The  Winneba- 
go being  now  greatly  reduced  by  despair  and  famine,  the  other 
tribes  were  moved  to  pity  by  their  condition  and  ceased  to 
make  war,  and  the  Illinois  sent  500  men,  including  "fifty  of 
the  most  prominent  persons  in  their  nation,'^  to  carry  to  them  a 
supply  of  provisions.  These  the  Winnebago  received  "with  the 
utmost  gratitude'' ;  but  at  the  same  time  meditated  sacrificing 
the  Illinois  to  the  shades  of  their  dead.  A  large  cabin  was 
erected  to  lodge  their  guests,  and  arran<]jements  made  for  a 
dance  in  their  honor.  While  the  Illinois  were  dancing  their 
boAV  string  were  cut,  and  the  Winnebago  "flung  themselves  up- 
on the  Illinois,  massacred  them,  not  sparing  one  man,  and 
made  a  general  feast  of  their  flesh". 

Reproaching  themselves  for  this  dastardly  deed,  and  fearing 
the  vengeance  of  the  allied  tribes,  when  it  should  become 
known  to  them,  the  Winnebago  "resolved  to  abandon  the  place 
whieli  they  were  occupying",  and  "took  refuge  on  an  Island, 
which  has  since  been  swept  away  by  ice-floes."  There  they  con- 
sidered themselves  safe,  as  the  Illinois  did  not  use  canoes.  The 
Illinois  finding  that  their  people  did  not  return,  investigated 
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the  place  and  found  only  their  bones.     In  order  to  allow  a 

proper  period  for  niouming  for  the  dead : 

"They  deferred  hostilities  until  the  second  year,  when  they  as- 
sembled a  large  body  of  men  from  all  Nations  who  were  interested 
in  the  undertaking;  and  they  set  out  in  the  winter  season,  in  order 
not  to  fail  therein.  Having  reached  the  Island  over  the  ice,  they 
found  only  the  cabins,  in  which  there  still  remained  some  fire,  the 
Puans  (Winnebago)  had  gone  to  their  Hunt  on  the  day  before,  and 
were  traveling  in  a  body,  that  they  might  not,  in  an  emergency,  be 
surprised  by  the  Illinois."     (p.  6.) 

They  followed  the  hunters  in  the  dead  of  winter^  coming 

up  to  them  on  tKe  sixth  day  and  attacking  their  camp. 

**So  vigorous  was  their  attack,  that  they  killed,  wounded,  or  made 
prisoners  all  the  Puans,  except  a  few  who  escaped,  and  who  reached 
the  Malhouminis'  village,  but  severely  wounded  by  arrows."       (p.  6.) 

He  again  refers  to  these  traditional  events  as  those  of  ^^the 

ancestors"  of  the  tribe  as  he  knew  them,  and  which  we  judge 

to  refer  to  ancestors  of  tho  Winnebago  of  possibly  the  year 

1660.     There   is  no  record  to  say  how  many  years  before, 

though  it  was  doubtless  several  score,  for  fifty  years  before  La 

Pother ie  published  his  history,    AUouez    had    told    the    same 

story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Winnebago,  by  the  Illinois: 

"About  thirty  years  ago  all  the  people  of  this  Nation  were  killed 
or  taken  captive  by  the  Iliniouek,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  man, 
who  escaped,  shot  through  the  body  with  an  arrow."     (pp.  6-7.) 

This  would  place  the  event  in  about  the  year  1640. 
He  adds  that  when  the  captives  were  permitted  to  return  to 
their  homes  this  one  was  made  a  ^^Captain  of  his  Xation'^  as 
having  never  been  a  slave.     Shea  commenting  on  this  disas- 
trous defeat  of  the  Winnebago  says,  ^'if  this  strange  ev(Mit  took 
place  at  all,  we  must  ascribe  it  to  an  earlier  date  than  16 30 
(1634),  when  visited  by  Nicolet,  who  ^^found  tlu^m  prospcT- 
ous,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  a  tribe  almost  annihilated,  and 
then  restored  to  its  former  numbers  in  30  years''  (3,  W.  IT.  C, 
137).     Xicolet,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  sent  to  tliis  then 
unknown  region  for  the  purpose  of  "making  peace"  between 
the   Winnebago   and    the    Ilurons.     As    the    Winnebago   were 
1  strong  enough  to  command  that  attention  from  Governor  Cham- 
1  plain,  Dr.  Shea  is  quite  correct  in  su])posin<>:  the  Winu(0)ago  to 
'  have  been  "a  prosjx^rous  tril)e''  in  1634.     The  events  mention- 
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ed  in  the  foregoing  accounts  are  not  historical,  but  traditional,! 
for  assuredly  they  did  not  take  place  after  the  coming  of  Nic-; 
olet,  as  he  was  follov/ed  by  other  white  men  in  such  short  per-' 
iods^  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  occurrence  of  these  stir' 
ring  events  to  go  unrecorded  by  others. 

Charlevoix  visited  the  tribe  in  1720,  and  though  a  histor- 
ian of  note  in  oild  Canada,  records  the  o<»cun*ence  as  history, 
though  we  have  shown  it  to  have  taken  place,  if  at  all,  more 
than  a  century  before  he  went  among  them.  He  possibly  got 
the  story  from  the  records  of  Allourz,  made  a  half  century  be- 
fore, though  it  may  have  been  a  riverside  or  cabin  story  heard 
by  him  at  the  time  of  his  visit  t:)  t!iis  ir-ntii^r  of  acw  :"raiici\ 
He  says: 

"The  Otchagras,   who   are  commonly   called   Puans,   formerly  lived 

on  the  Shores  of  the  Bay,   ,  but  they  were  attacked  by  the 

Illinois,  who  slew  great  numbers  of  them;  the  rest  took  refuge  on  the 
River  of  the  Outagamis  (Fox  River),  which  empties  into  the  end  of 
the  Bay.  They  settled  upon  the  shores  of  a  sort  of  lake  (Lake  Win- 
nebago)."    (p.  411-12.) 

This  is  the  only  reference  given  by  the  old  writers  of  their 
residence  on  the  shore  of  Green  Bay  and  is  opposed  to  Perrot's 
understanding  as  shown  from  La  Potherie,  who  asserts  that 
they  lived  on  an  island,  and  that  it  took  the  Illinois  six 
days  to  reach  the  place  of  their  hunt,  a  region  we  suppose  to 
have  been  on  th(^  AVolf  and  Embarras  river^^  (Allouez'  journal 
gra])hically  descrilx^s  the  region),  where  the  battle  was  fought. 
We  believe  Perrot's  r<'lation  of  the  tradition  the  most  reliable, 
as  he  could  speak  with  tJie  Indians  first  hand,  and  had  their 
tah^  sixty  years  earlier  than  the  priest  historian. 

(,'harlevoix,  however,  adds  another  disaster  not  mentioned  by 
the  other  old  writers.  In  this  same  narrative  he  records  that 
^^sometime  after"  the  Winnebago  had  settled  on  Lake  Winne- 
bago : 

They  undertook  to  revenge  the  defeat  which  they  had  suffered  from 
the  Illinois.  Six  hundred  of  their  best  men  embarked  to  seek  their 
enemy;  but  while  they  were  crossing  Lake  Michigan  they  were  sur- 
prised by  a  furious  gale,  which  caused  them  all  to  perish."     (p.  412.) 

He  states  that  ^^this  Enterprise  caused  them  a  new  loss,  from 
which  they  have  not  recovered."  The  fonner  defeat  of  the 
Winnebago  it  will  be  rememlx^red  left  a  great  many  prisoners 
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in  the  possession  of  the  Illinois,  especially  women  and  children, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  so  largo  a  following  of  the  tribe 
may  have  been  gathered  to  make  this  attempt  to  avenge  their 
dead.  This  event  also  must  be  placed  long  before  the  com- 
ing of  Nicolet,  as  otherwise  some  other  traveler  would  have  re- 
corded so  important  an  event  in  the  affairs  of  so  important  a 
tribe.  As  all  these  traditional  disasters  of  the  Winnebago,  prob- 
ably occurred  long  prior  to  the  coming  of  Nicolet,  then  if  we 
may  accept  Charlevoix's  statement  that  the  tribe  settled  on 
Lake  Winnebago  after  their  defeat  by  the  Illinois  and  before 
being  drowned  on  their  way  to  fight  ihem^,  the  tribe  must  have 
been  seated  on  Lake  Winnebago  when  Nicolet  made  his  voy- 
age seeking  them. 

In  the  Fox  Wars. 

The  Winnebago  formed  the  third  party  in  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  Fox  and  Sauk,  and  were  ever  present  with  the  Fox 
in  that  long  battle  which  they  waged  against  the  French 
throughout  the  Fox  river  valley,  and  the  prairies  of  the  Illinois. 
This  was  the  war  intended  to  save  the  region  of  the  golden 
fleece  to  the  fur  trade  of  France,  in  v.^hich  the  war  whoop  of  the 
Foxes  was  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  which 
Dr.  Rueben  O,  Thwaites  characterizes  as : 

"A  dreary  half  century  of  spasmodic  conflict,  which  absorbed  the 
attention  and  helped  to  drain  the  treasury  of  New  France,  contribut- 
ing not  a  little  to  her  downfall." 

Of  the  Fox  Indians  Bancroft  remarks  that  they  wore,  "a 
nation,  passionate  and  untamable,  springing  up  into  new  life 
from  every  defeat,  and  although  reduced  in  the  number  of 
their  warriors,  yet  present  everywhere  by  their  ferocious  enter- 
prise and  savage  daring."  Throughout  those  long  years  of  fron- 
tier warfare),  the  Winnebago  were  everywhere  the  silent  allies 
of  the  Fox,  of  which  the  French  were  a  ware.  As  oarly  as 
<714,  Ramezay  had  reported  the  Winnebago  as  friendly  to  the 
Fox,  (16,  W.  H.  .C,  301.)  by  which  date  the  colonialoffice  at 
Paris  had  detennined  on  the  exterminatipn  of  that  tril)(\  At  this 
time  Father  Marest  wrote  the  Governor  that,  ^^the  Puans  were 
sixty  brave  men,  all  boatmen." 
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The  Winnebago  were  Avith  the  Fox  in  their  raids  against    | 
their  own  ancient  enemy,  the  Illinois,  in  1723.  (16,  W.  H.  C,    ' 
434.)  In  1724,  Captain  De  Lignery  was  sent  up  the  river  and 
called  a  council  of  the  tribes  at  the  old  French  fort  at  La  Baye. 
The  Puants,  Fox  and  Sauk  were  present  The  attempt  then  , 
made  to  induce  the  tribes  to  cease  their  war  on  the  Illinois  was  ; 
fruitless,  as  the  Winnebago  declared  the  Illinois  retained  some  ! 
of  their  triba  as  prisoners,  and  an  exchauge  must  be  effected  \ 
before  a  treaty  could  be  made.    However,  the  differences  seem-  ^ 
ed  to  have  been  compromised,  as  at  a  council  hold  by  the  same    > 
officer  June  7,  1726,  with  these  tribes,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
by  the  terms  of  which  they  agreed  not  to  again  harass  the  Il- 
linois. (16,  W.  H.  C,  464,  3;  do.,  150.     Very  soon  after,  the 
war  broke  out  afresh  and  the  frontier  again  resounded  with  the 
savage  war  cry. 

In  1716,  the  French  sent  an  army  under  De  Louvigny 
against  the  Fox  village,  on  the  west  shore  of  Little  Lake  Butte 
dss  Morts,  opposite  the  Winnebago  village.  The  three  days' 
battle  and  siege  resulted  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  the  keeping  of 
which  however,  the  French  had  little  confidence.  They  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  post  on  the  border  of  the  Sioux  country  to 
prevent  an  alliance  of  the  Fox  with  that  powerful  tribe  of  the 
plains,  and  a  convoy  with  soldiers  and  goods  for  trade  made 
its  way  to  the  head  of  Lake  Pepin  for  this  purpos<^. 

The  journal  of  the  expedition,  made  by  Father  Guignas,  its 
priest,  gives  tha  following  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Winne- 
bago villagq,  on  August  17,  1727: 

"On  the  third  day  after  the  departure  from  la  Baye,  very  late  in 

the  evening,   ,  the  chiefs  of  the  Puants  came  out  three 

•  leagues  to  meet  the  French,  with  their  peace  calumets  and  with  re- 
freshments of  bear's  meat.  On  the  next  day,  the  French  were  received 
by  this  nation,  now  very  small  in  numbers,  to  the  sound  of  several 
discharges  of  musketry,  and  amid  great  demonstrations  of  joy.  They 
asked  us  with  so  good  grace  to  do  them  the  honor  of  spending  some 
time  with  them,  that  the  rest  of  the  day  was  granted  them.  There 
may  be  in  this  village  60  or  80  men  in  all;  but  all,  both  men  and 
women  very  tall  e.nd  well  built.  They  are  upon  the  borders  of  a 
very  pretty  small  lake,  in  quite  an  agreeable  place,  both  for  situation 
and  for  the  good  quality  of  the  soil,  at  14  leagues  (35  miles)  from  7a 
Baye  and  8  leagues  from  the  Renards."     (17,  W.  H.  0,,  23.) 

The  Fox  appear  then  to  have  been  on  the  upper  Fox  river. 
Captain  De  Lignery  arrived  at  Green  Bay  with  his  expedi- 
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tion  against  the  Fox,  composed  of  450  Frenchmen  and  1200 
savages,  in  the  month  of  Augnst,  1728.  AVhile  there  he  cap- 
tured three  Winnebago  and  a  Fox  Indian,  whom  he  handed 
over  to  the  tribes  to  be  put  to  deatli.  He  then  voyaged  up  the 
Fox  river  to  tiie  Winnebago  village  on  Doty  island,  which  had 
however,  been  abandoned  several  days  before.  He  burned  the 
wigwams  and  fort,  and  ravaged  their  fields  of  Indian  com. 
(17,  W.  H.  C,  32;  5,  do.,  86.)  In  the  summer  of  1728,  af- 
ter the  Fox  and  Winnebago  had  retreated  up  the  Fox  river  in 
advance  of  the  army  of  French,  Iroquois,  Ottaw^a  and  Chippe- 
w^a,  there  appeared  in  the  region  of  the  French  outpost  on  Lake 
Pepin,  sixty  lodges  of  Fox  and  W^innebago.  The  friendly  pro- 
posals of  the  former  that  they  be  permitted  to  camp  near  the 
fort  w^as  rejected  by  the  French.  Finajly  the  proposal  of  both 
that  Le  Sieur  Jemeraye  go  with  a  delegation  of  several  chiefs 
to  St.  Joseph  river  to  speak  in  their  favor,  was  accepted;  but 
on  their  arrival  there  these  refused  to  proceed  to  Montreal  for 
fear  of  treachery.  (17,  W.  H.  C,  69.) 

In  pursuance  of  their  policy  to  combine  all  the  tribes  against 
the  Fox,  the  French  in  some  manner  won  over  the  AVinnebago^ 
their  former  friends  and  allies,  Tlius  we  learn  that  in  the  aut- 
umn of  1729,  word  was  brought  to  Quebec  of  an  attack  by  the 
Winnebago,  Ottawa  and  Menominee  on  a  Fox  village,  in  which 
there  were  killed  one  hundred  Fox  warriors  and  seventy  w^om- 
en  and  children.  Among  the  killed  of  the  assaulting  party  were 
four  AVinnebago.  (17,  W.  H.  C,  80.)  Another  account  gives 
this  assault  as  on  a  party  of  Fox  returning  from  a  buffalo  hunt^ 
and  as  made  by  Ottaw^a,  Chippewa,  Menominee  and  Winnebago. 
The  Fox  village  contained  80  men,  all  of  whom  were  killed  or 
burned  except  three.  The  allied  Indians  burned  the  cabins 
and  also  killed  three  hundred  women  r.nd  children.  This  ])rob- 
ably  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1729,  as  the  reports  are  of  the 
date  of  :May  0,  1730.     (5,  W.  H.  C,  104.) 

The  Winnebago  having  broken  with  their  n(^iglil)ors  and 
friends  the  Fox,  by  tli's  treacherous  and  un])rovoked  slauii'hter, 
were  now  in  terror  f(a*  the  consequences  of  their  miserable  acts. 
Further  attempts  against  the  Fox  tribes  having  been  ])rojected 
from  Quel)ec  by  the  fall  of  1729,  Sieur  C^a])tain  ^larin  ap- 
peared at  the  old  French  fort  at  La  Bay(»,    (Cireen   l>ay),  and 
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repaired  its  fallen  roofs.  He  had  with  him  ten  Frenchmen. 
On  September  10th,  the  Winnebago  returned  from  their  hunt 
and  w^ent  to  Marin  to  assure  him  that  they  still  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  French,  at  the  same  timo  presenting  him  with  three 
slaves.  They  were  rewarded  with  gifts  of  powder,  bullets, 
hatchets,  guns  and  knives.  Having  ascertained  that  the  Fox 
were  not  in  their  own  country,  the  Wiimebago  took  their  fam- 
ilies and  camped  on  Dendo  island  in  the  Fox  river,  adjoining 
their  former  location  on  Doty  island.  Very  soon  thereafter 
the  Fox  and  Sauk  returned  and  surprised  and  killed  some  Win- 
nebago fishermen.  Then  began  a  long  siege  of  the  Winnebago 
through  the  erection  by  the  Fox  on  the  Doty  island  water  side 
of  two  forts  to  command  the  water  in  all  directions. 

In  order  to  compensate  the  Fox  for  the  loss  of  two  of  their 
number  through  treachery,  and  procure  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties the  Winnebago  decapitated  two  Menominee  w^io  were 
wdtli  them,  and  delivered  to  them  two  others.  But  the 
Fox  refused  to  be  satisfied  unless  they  also  delivered  to 
t.h(Mu  four  of  their  own  number.  This  proposal  the  Win- 
nebago considered  an  insult,  and  the  siege  was  resumed. 
After  the  fighting  had  continued  for  alxmt  six  weeks.  Captain 
Marin  with  five  Frenchmen  and  thirty-four  ilenominee,  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Ix^sieged.  When  the  treachery  of 
the  Winnebago  in  giving  up  several  of  their  comrades  to  the 
Fox  became  kno\\ii  to  the  ^I<'nominee  it  recpiired  all  of  Marin's 
]>ower8  of  ])(U'suasi(m  to  prevc^nt  their  deserting  from  his  small 
eommaud  and  leaving  the  besieged  to  their  fate.  After  four 
days  of  fighting  with  the  relief  ])arty  uu(k'r  ifarin  it  was  dis- 
covered that  th(^  Fox  had  raised  the  siege  by  decam])ing  in  the 
night.  Thus  were  the  Wimu^bago,  wlio  had  in  the  meantime 
bec^i  reduced  by  famine  to  tlu^  eating  of  boiled  bear  skins,  de- 
liverrd  from  tlie  enemy,  ifarin's  force  thereup(m  retired,  the 
Winnebago  accompanying  him  to  Green  Bay,  "where  they  es- 
tablished tliemselves  in  a  foi^.  (17,  W.  H.  C'.,  S9-99.) 

An  unkno\\ni  author  repoHs  in  IT'^O  that,  '"the  Puans  retired 
since.  1728,  to  the  Sioux  to  tlie  number  of  80." 

Tlie  '^0  cabins  of  Winnebago  at  the  Sioux  ])ost  at  Lake  Pepin 
w<'re.  rei^ortiHl  by  Sieur  Lintot,  the  commandant,  as  still  there 
in  ()ctol)er  17'M.      Hnt  during  tlie  ])revious  winter,  ten  cabins 
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had  detaxjhed  themselves  to  go  to  the  Sauk,  then  located  on  the 
Wapsipinicon  river,  (Iowa) ;  but  returned  in  the  summer. 
(17,  W.  H.  C,  207.) 

The  Sioux  of  the  prairie  became  restless  in  1736,  and  were 
discovered  to  have  traded  simply  to  obtain  firearms  and  am- 
munition. They  passed  the  Lake  Pepin  post  and  meeting 
^vith  two  Frenchmen  lower  down  the  river,  scalped  them.  The 
Winnebago  tried  to  dissuade  them  from  their  evil  designs,  and 
notified  St.  Pierre,  the  commandant,  of  the  occurence.  At  about 
this  time  the  commandant  heard  of  the  massacre  of  a  French 
party  under  La  Verendrye  on  an  island  in  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  by  the  Sioux  of  the  woods.  In  the  winter  the  Sioux 
-came  to  Lake  Pepin  in  force  and  burned  the  cabins  of  the  Win- 
nebago and  their  fort,  and  committed  other  acts.  In  March 
1737,  the  Winnebago  sided  with  the  Chippewa,  who  came  to 
fight  the  Sioux. 

Le  Grelot,  chief  of  the  Winnebago,  warned  St.  Pierre,  who 
distrusted  the  Sioux,  of  the  impending  trouble.  As  the  Win- 
nebago had  left  with  the  Chippewa,  it  was  concluded  to  aban- 
don the  post.  (17,  W.  H.  C,  272.) 

Before  1739,  after  being  on  unfriendly  relations  with  the 
Fox  for  ten  years,  the  old  friendship  was  revived,  and  at  a 
council  held  that  year  in  Quebec  with  the  western  savages,  the 
Winnebago  chief  asked  for  mercy  for  the  Fox^  some  representa- 
tives of  w^hom  were  present.  (17,  AV.  II.  C,  318.)  In  1740 
at  a  council  held  in  ^Montreal,  the  Winnebago  chief  again  asked 
for  the  good  will  of  the  French  for  ^^their  kinsmen  the  Foxes 
and  Sauk."  (17,  W.  IL  C,  325.)  The  next  year,  the  Winneba- 
go aga'.n  ap]3eared  in  ^Montreal,  and  reported  that  they  had  re- 
turned to  their  home.  (17,  W.  H.  C,  303).  AVhile  at  a  eoiin- 
eil  at  Quebec  in  1742,  Mayomba,  the  chief  of  the  ^lascoutens, 
informed  the  ^Marquis  de  Beauhamois,  that  the  AYinnebago  had 
sought  refuge  in  their  village  the  year  before,  as  they  feared 
the  Fox.  (17,  W.  II.  C,  383.)  At  this  council  the  Winneba- 
go stated  that  half  of  their  tribe  had  returned  to  its  old  homo, 
and  half  was  at  Rock  river.  The  latter  band  were  notificnl  to 
nnite  with  the  Fox  river  band  in  one  village.  Serotchon  and 
Chelaonois,  the  Winnebago  chiefs  present,  were  promised 
medals  by  Beauhamois.      (17,  W.  IL   C,  407.) 
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In  the  year  1747,  Sieur  Clignancoiirt  and  others  were  granted 
the  exclusive  right  to  trade  with  the  Winnebago  and  other 
tribes  connected  with  the  post  at  Green  Bay  and  to  aid  in  pre- 
serving their  alliance  with  the  French.      (17,  W.  H.  C,  452.) 

In  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  Conquest  of  Canada. 

The  influence  of  the  coming  great  struggle  between.  France 
and  England  was  felt  even  on  this  farthest  western  frontier, 
and  that  bold  warrior,  Sieur  Charles  de  Langlade,  was  appoint- 
ed by  Vaudreuil,  the  Governor-General  of  New  France  to  or- 
ganize and  lead  in  the  conflict  the  French  and  Indian  forces 
of  the  Northwest.  With  the  motley  throng  of  western  savages 
who  participated  under  his  leadership  in  the  ignominious  defeat 
near  Fort  Duquesne,  in  the  valley  of  the  Monongahela  river, 
of  General  Braddock's  army  in  1755,  there  were  about  100 
Winnebago.  They  were  likewise  present  with  his  command  in 
the  great  council  of  Indian  tribes  with  Montcalm  on  the  banks 
of  Lake  George,  in  1757 ;  at  the  massacre  of  Fort  William 
Henry,  in  the  same  year;  at  the  fall  of  Quebec,  in  1759,  and 
probably  in  various  skirmishes  of  minor  import.  (See  3,  W. 
H.  C,  212-17;  B.  B.,  63-120.) 

As  British  Allies. 

After  the  French  flag  had  been  hauled  down  from  Quebec, 
and  England  took  all  Canada  under  her  authority,  command- 
ants and  soldiers  were  sent  west  to  assume  command  of  the  bor- 
der posts,  which  had  been  under  the  gentle  sway  of  Franco  for 
over  a  century.  Lieut.  James  Gorrell,  who  took  command  of 
the  old  French  fort  at  La  Baye  (Green  Bay),  in  1762,  s^hortly 
thereafter  liolil  a  council  with  several  Winnebago  and  Menom- 
inee chiefs,  to  whose  tril)(>s  ho  promise^l  prot'^tion  and  to 
whom  he  presented  belts  aiul  strings  of  v>'ampTnn  for  the  return 
of  certain  pvis(,:'iers.  They  requested  that  he  provide  a  gun- 
smith to  mend  their  anus,  which  were  "poor  and  out  of  order." 
One  of  the  A\'iiiuobago  cJiiefs  present,  stated  that  he  would  send 
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the  belt  given  him  to  two  other  chiefs  of  his  tribe.  During  the 
month  following,  the  chief  of  a  second  Winnebago  village  arriv- 
ed and  also  received  a  belt  and  wampum.  Gorrell  reported  the 
strci:gih  of  the  Winnebago  depending  on  his  post  at  this  time, 
at  150  Av'arriors,  located  ^^at  the  end  of  Puans  Lake,  and  over 
again. -t  Louiirtonstant.''  The  following  summer  (1763),  when 
Captain  Geo.  Edierington,  after  the  massacre  of  his  garrison 
at  the  foil;  at  Old  Machinaw,  sent  word  to  Gorrell  to  come  to  his 
assistance  with  the  La  Baye  garrison,  the  Winnebago  were 
among  the  fonr  tribes  who  formed  his  escourt.  (1,  W.  TL  C, 
27-42.)  This  appears  to  indicate  that  the  Winnebago  did  nut 
join  in  Pontiac's  conspiracy,  as  John  G.  Shea  says  they  did,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Colonial  Documents.  (3,  W.  H.  C..  137.) 

In  the  EevolutionaiBy  War. 

During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  there  probably  was  not  a 
friend  of  the  cause  of  the  colonists  in  all  Wisconsin.  De  Lang- 
lade, now  in  the  red  uniform  of  a  British  officer^  recruited  his 
dusky  troops  from  among  the  Winnebago  to  join  Burgoyne's 
invasion ;  but  these  did  not  remain  with  the  English  general 
until  his  surrender.  (B.  B.,  204,  209.)  The  Winnebago  re- 
ceived the  war  belt  from  Captain  A.  S'.  De  Peyster  in  com- 
mand of  the  fort  at  Old  Mackinaw,,  and  notice  to  hold  theni- 
selvos  in  readmess  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Lieut.  Governor  Hamil- 
ton, at  Vincennes,  in  the  autumn  of  1778.  (11,  W.  II.  C, 
115.)'  Li  the  party  of  savages  who  went  down  the  Mississippi 
in  the  springy  to  aid  Hanailton,  but  who  returned  on  receiving 
word  of  his  surrender  to  Clark,  there  were  a  number  of  Win- 
uebago.  Tli(^  lK)rder  partisan  Gautier,  who  led  them,  rc^ports 
that  "Carniinis"  a  Winnebago  chief,  endeavored  "to  sto])  the 
young  PuantvS,''  from  going  on  the  Avar  path.  (11,  W.  II.  C., 
127.)  On  their  return  to  old  ^Mackinaw  with  Gauti(4-,  the 
Winnebago  went  ^at  once  (Juno  .'1770)  «soutliward  through 
^lichigan  on  a  raiding  expedition.      (11,  W.  11.  ('.,  127-1-^^'").) 

Tlie  \Vin:iebago  repaired    to   ]\Iontr(^al    with    other    western 

savages  under  De  Langlade,  and  returned  on  receiving  news  nf 

the  o])erations  of    Georg:'   Rogers    Clark,  in  Illinois.      ( I>.   !>., 

\2:^7v)t  fVhen  Lieut.  Governor  Sinclair  sent  the  army  of  savages 
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under  Captain  De  Langlade  to  the  massacre  of  St.  Louis,  there 
was  as  usual,  a  band  of  Winnebago  in  his  party.  The  assault 
on  the  embankment  at  the  stone  ^varehouse  at  that  place  was 
made  by  the  Winnebago,  who  left  one  chief  and  three  wan-iors 
dead  on  the  parapet,  four  others  being  badly  wounded,  the  only 
casualty  of  the  expedition.  (3,  W.  H.  C,  229-332 ;  11,  do.,  147- 
56.)  Lieut.  Governor  Sinclair  reported,  in  July  1780,  the 
sending  of  1)0  Winnebago  and  other  Indians  to  the  Ohio  and 
Wabash  ri\x^rs,  to  intercept  convoys  of  provisions  intended  for 
the  Americans  in  the  Illinois  region.  (11,  W.  H.  C,  157.) 
Doubtless  the  \\*innebago  were  everywhere  active  and  faithful 
to  the  British  thioughout  the  war,  though  few  separate  reports 
are  made  on  their  conduct. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary^  war,  the  British  fur 
traders  had  no  intention  of  relinquishing  the  rich  fur-bearing 
region  of  the  Northwest  and  began  at  once  to  endeavor  to  re- 
tain the  interest  and  friendship  of  the  savages^  by  an  aimual 
distribution  of  presents.  In  178,6,  the  merchants  of  llonti'eal, 
reported  to  the  agents  of  the  crowni  that  the  Winnebago  (Pi- 
cants)  nmnbered  600  men,  their  first  village  being  only  twelve 
leagues  (30  miles)  from  La  Bay.  Being  located  on  the  main 
waterway  to  the  Mississippi  they  were  frequently  troublesome 
to  the  passing  traders,  u^wn  whoso  cargoes  they  levied  tribute. 
This  system  of  exacting  presents  for  the  right  to  pass  up  the 
Fox  riv<u'  ]iad  been  practiced  for  many  years  by  the  Doty  is- 
land Winnebago,  and  had  been  a  frequent  cause  of  strife  be- 
tween them  and  the  traders  obliged  to  pass  that  point.  In  1787, 
at  the  instance  of  the  same  merchants,  and  after  the  session  to 
the  Americans  of  the  region  now  Wisconsin,  the  British  gov- 
ernment ^ent  Josepli  Ainsee  up  the  Fox  river  to  the  ifississippi 
w^ith  a  ^Vanoo  loaded  with  thirteen  bales  of  goods,"  for  pres- 
ents to  tlie  Wisconsin  savages.  At  the  Portage  he  "assembled 
all  the  Puants"  to  address  them,  and  made  to  them  "presents 
of  goods,  rum  and  tobacco."  His  report  gives  the  numl)er  of 
the  Winnebago  as  340  men.  (12,  AV.  IL  C,  78-91.)  Dr. 
Jedediah  Morse  states  that  the  AVinnebago  continued  to  receive 
presents  from  the  British  at  Drnnunond's  island  up  to  as  late 
as  1820. 
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tion.  In  deploying  before  the  fort  the  Winnebago  took  post 
above  it.  Two  of  the  Winnebago  discovering  some  hams 
in  a  house  mounted  to  the  roof  and  began  tearing  off  the  shing- 
les to  gain  an  entrance,  w^hen  they  were  both  shot  in  the  thigh. 
(3,  W.  H.  C,  272.)  On  the  second  day  of  the  siege,  Col.  Mc- 
Kay assembled  the  Indian  chiefs  and  requested  their  consent 
to  an  assault;  but  the  Winnebago  chief  Sarcel,  demurred,  say- 
ing he  and  his  people  remembered  taking  part  with  the  Eng- 
lish in  an  assault  on  an  American  fort,  in  which  th?y  were  beat- 
en back  with  terrible  slaughter.  (Dr.  Draper  supposes  this  was 
at  Fort  Recovery,  in  1793.)  Sarcel  proposed  to  dig  a  trench 
and  blow  up  the  fort,  to  which  Col.  McKay  agreed ;  but  after 
a  few  hours  labor  the  Indians  tired  of  the  work  and  refused  to 
proceed.  Just  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  Americans  to 
give  up  their  arms,  a  Winnebago  cut  off  the  linger  of  a  soldier 
whose  hand  was  thrust  through  a  port  hole  to  him  in  a  friendly 
greeting.  (3,  W.  II.  C,  277.) 

In  his  reports  Colonel  McKay  mentions  the  Winnebago  as  in 
the  Indian  contingent,  and  says  of  them,  that  they  were  "per- 
fectly useless  to  him,"  and  severely  criticises  them.  lie  states 
that  they  would  not  receive  an  officer's  orders  unless  he  "held 
a  blanket  in  one  hand  and  a  piece  of  pork  in  the  other."  (11, 
W.  II.  C,  267.)  Colonel  Rol>ert  Dickson  on  hi^^  way  to  the 
British  garrison  at  Prairie  du  Chien  with  goods  and  provisions, 
in  the  fall  of  1814,  was  caught  by  the  freezing  of  Lake  Winne- 
bago, at  Doty  island,  and  forced  to  remain  throui;h  the  wiutor. 
In  the  spring  he  wrote  that  he  would  move  as  soon  as  he  could, 
"as  the  Winnebago  were  beginning  to  draw  aroiuid,  and  one 
had  as  well  be  in  heill  as  wi^th  them." 

After  the  establishment  of  peace  the  British  hold  a  couiieil 
(June  3,  1815)  at  ^Mack'unac,  in  v/hich  Sausamaunee,  Black 
Wolf,  i^eokautah  or  Four  Legs  and  forty  warriors  participat- 
ed. Sausamaunoe  Avas  the  orator  for  his  j>eople,  and  his  spc  ech 
is  recorded  (10,  W\  II.  C.,143).  Judge  Lockwood  ropoi-ts  the 
number  of  the  AVinnebago  in  1816,  as  estimated  bv  tlie  traders 
at  900  warrioi-s.     (2,  AV.  H.  C,  178.) 

The  treaty  made  with  a  portion  of  the  Fox  tribe  Xov.  3,  1.S04, 
which  caused  so  much  dissatisfaction  among  tlieni.  was  con- 
firmed at  a  council  held  at  St.  Louis,  on  ^fay  18,  1.^10,  at  wliicli 


'  ^TJj^-^W^ 
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the  Winnebago  who  were  present,  residents  along  the  Wiscon- 
sin, confirmed  that  pai't  of  the  treaty  which  was  supposed  to 
grant  their  rights  to  the  lands  of  the  lead  region. 

The  Treaty  With  The  i^ew  York  Indians. 

The  histor}^  of  the  inmiigi'atioii  of  the  Xew  York  Indians  to  . 
Wisconsin  is  a  long  story  and  would  fill  several  volumes.  The 
Winnebago  were  involved  in  thei  movement  by  the  range  of 
their  landed  possessions  or  claims.  General  Alb?rt  G.  Ellis, 
who  came  to  Green  Bay  with  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  and  the 
Oneida  delegation,  has  given  the  details  of  the  immigration  in 
several  papers  (7,  W.  H.  C,  224;  2,  do.,  425).  The  Winne- 
bago and  Menominee,  on  August  18,  1821,  granted  to  the  Xew 
York  tribes  a  ribbon  of  land  stretching  diagonally  across  the 
state,  five  miles  wide,  the  strip  crossing  the  Fox  river  at  Little 
Chute.  At  this  time  the  Menominee  claimed  all  Green  bay 
and  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  mouth  of  the  Milwau- 
kee river,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi  river  in  a  northwest  di- 
rection. The  Winnebago  claimed  all  the  balance  of  the  stat<? 
north  and  west  of  the  Fox  river  and  Lake  Winnebago  (2,  AV. 
H.  C,  425).  The  following  summer,  the  !N"ew  York  Indians  re- 
turned to  urge  a  larger  grant;  but  this  the  AVinneba.go  refused 
to  do  and  left  in  a  body  to  go  on  their  Inuit,  Before  leaving, 
however,  they  wei'e  induced  to  favor  the  visitors  with  an  exhi- 
bition of  their  war  dauoe,  pipe  dance  and  begging  dance,  which 
are  graphically  descrilied  by  Gen.  Ellis  (7,  W.  IT.  C,  224). 

Peace  Councils. 

In  September,  1825,  there  was  assembled  by  Governor  Lewis 
Cass,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  a  great  council  of  western  sivage-s 
to  determine  the  boundary  lines  of  their  possessions  and  to  con- 
firm the  })eace  between  them  and  thc^  United  States.  At  this 
council  5,000  Indian  w^arriors  of  the  Winnebago,  Dakota,  Chip- 
pewa, Fox,  Sauk,  Menominee,  Iowa,  Ottawa  and  Pottawato- 
mi  tribes  were  present. 
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On  August  11,  182^,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  tlie  Little 
Butte  des  Morts  (Hill  of  the  Dead)^  on  the  west  bank  of  a  lake 
of  the  same  name,  in  Winnebago  county,  by  the  provisions  of 
which  the  Winnebago,  JVJfenominee  and  the  New  York  Indians, 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  their  lands  in  the  Fox  valley. 
Governor  Cass  and  Col.  Thos.  L.  McKiimey  were  the  commis- 
sioners (12,  W.  H.  C,  27).  Of  this  council  J.  O.  Lewis 
the  artist,  painted  a  picture,  which  is  republished  in  an  early 
volume  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeologist  (2,  W.  A.,  46). 

This  council  was  held  during  the  Winnebago  war,  so-called. 
It  was  attended  by  .  five  thousand  savages.  Colonel  Whistler 
while  on  his  journey  up  the  Fox  river  from  Fort  Howard  to 
join  Gen.  Atkinson  at  Portage,  remained  with  his  regiment  at 
the  Little  Butte  des  Morts  as  the  Governor's  guard  until  the 
close  of  the  council,  when  he  resumed  his  journey  up  stream. 
During  the  council  the  Winnebago  wore  notified  that  they  must 
give  up  the  murderers. 

The  Winnebago  War. 

The  Winnebago  war  took  place  in  1827.  It  was  not  a  war, 
but  only  a  wide  spread  scare  to  the  few  pioneers,  who  had  come 
to  settle  in  the  far  away  lands  of  the  west.  'J'hose  who  men- 
tion the  events  of  that  day  generally  agree  that  the  energetic 
movements  of  Governor  Cass,  and  the  promptnoFis  of  the  mil- 
itia under  Colonel  Henry  Dodge,  and  the  dispatch  of  General 
Atkinson  of  the  United  States  army,  filled  the  Winnebago  with 
such  respect  for  the  power  of  the  United  States  that  the  incip- 
ient disturbance  was  quelled  before  it  had  barely  conunenced. 
As  there  were  at  that  time  nearly  seven  thousand  Winnebago 
they  could  probably  have  set  the  torch  to  the  entire  fix)nticr  be- 
fore b3ing  conquered.  At  that  period  there  was  a  small  settle- 
ment at  Green  Bay,  another  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  possibly 
seven  hundred  people  in  the  lead  region,  south  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin river. 

In  the  winter  of  1826,  the  Winnebago  l>ecame  restless,  and 
Mr.  'M,  Brisbois  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  a  trader,  l>o<*anie  alarmed 
and  warned  the  settlers  that  he  feared  outrages  from  the 
tril)o.     In  ^farch,  1827,  a  half-blood  named  ^rethod(i  had  gone 
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with  his  wife  and  five  children  up  the  Yellow  Creek,  on  the 
Iowa  side  of  the  Mississippi  river.  As  they  did  not  retiim. 
after  the  sugar  sea8on  closed;  a  party  went  to  look  for  them* 
They  found  his  camp  burned,  aud  Methode  and  his  family 
burned  so  badly  that  it  was  nii])ossible  to  determine  if  their 
death  was  accidental  or  not.  Judge  Lockwood  thought  that 
the  outrage  ought  not  to  be  charged  to  the  Winnebago,  though 
it  was  generally  believed  that  Red  Bird,  a  Winnebago  murdered 
them.  In  October  1826,  Fort  Crawford  was  abandoned^, 
and  the  soldiers  ordei-ed  to  Fort  Snelling,  taking  ^witb 
them  two  Winnebago  prisoners.  The  departure  of  the  troops 
was  supposed  by  the  Winnebago  to  be  occasioned  by  alarm  for 
their  safety,  and  they  became  still  more  insolent  to  the  settlers,  - 
and  did  not  make  prompt  settlements  with  the  traders.  In  the 
spring  of  1827,  while  Hole  in  the  Day,  a  Chippewa  chief,  was 
ac  Fort  Snelling  with  a  part  of  his  band^  on  business  with  the 
commander,  a  Sioux  shot  a  Chippewa  just  outside  the  walls  of 
the  fort.  Col.  Snelling  permitted  the  Chippewa  to  give  the 
Siotix  a  run  for  his  life  between  the  lines  of  armed 
Chippewa  warriors,  which  resulted  in  his  death.  Ku~ 
mors  of  this  event  swiftly  spread  among  the  savages 
in  the  forest,  and  in  some  manner  was  changed  to 
make  the  Winnebago  believe  that  the  two  prisoners  of  their 
tribs  had  been  executed. 

Ked  Bird,  a  Winnebago  Indian,  named  from  an  Engish  red 
coat  which  he  always  wore,  had  on  June  26|,  1827,  entered 
Judge  Lockwood's  house  by  the  cellar  kitchen,  with  two  other 
Winnebago,  loaded  their  guns  in  the  presence  of  the  servant 
girl,  then  passed  through  the  hall  and  entered  Mrs.  Lockwood^s 
bedroom,  where  she  sat  alone.  She  fled  through  the  rooms  in- 
in  the  adjoining  store  followed  by  the  Indians,  who  were  there 
induced  to  leave.  They  then  went  two  miles  out  of  the  village 
to  the  liome  of  Rizeste  Gagnier  and  shot  him.  They  also  shot 
Lipcap,  a  retired  soldier,  who  was  at  work  hoeing  in  the  garden- 
near  the  house.  During  the  confusion  Mrs.  Gagnier  seized  a- 
gun,  and  with  her  three-y oar-old  son  on  her  back,  jumped  from 
the  window  and  fled  to  the  village  with  the  startling  news.  A 
one  year  old  daughter  left  in  the  house,  was  scalped  and  thrown 
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under  the  bed.  The  people  at  Prairie  du  Chieii  now  greatly 
alarmed,  gathered  at  the  Brunet  tavern,  and  barricaded  it. 

At  night  there  caine  into  the  village  a  keel  boat,  returning 
from  a  voyage  to  Fort  Snelling  with  supplies,  which  had  on 
board  a  dead  Indian,  two  dead  men  of  the  crew,  and  four 
wounded.  The  boat  had  been  attacked  by  Winnebago  Indians 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Bad  Axe  river,  and  riddled  with  shot. 
This  incident  created  additional  alarm  among  the  inhabitants, 
and  that  night  sentinels  were  ported  within  the  breastworks. 

On  the  following  day  a  sort  of  military  organization  was  ef- 
fected and  all  were  ordered  to  move  with  their  families  and 
goods  to  the  abandoned  Fort  Crawford.  This  was  soon  put  in- 
to the  best  possible  order  for  defense,  the  condemned  muskets 
found  there  being  repaired  by  the  blacksmiths  and  other  pre- 
cautions taken  to  withstand  an  attack  by  the  Indians.  A  count 
of"  those  present  foimd  ninety  men  and  women  able  to  handle  a 
musket. 

Gov.  Lewis  Cass^  who  was  to  hold  the  council  with  the  AVin- 
nebago  at  the  Hill  of  the  Dead,  opposite  Menasha,  hearing  ru- 
mors of  discontent  among  them,  arrived  at  Prairie  du  Chien 
on  July  4,  and  putting  the  military  defense  in  such  order  as  he 
could,  hurried  on  to  Galena,  where  he  arranged  for  a  company 
of  militia  to  proceed  to  and  assist  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Craw^- 
ford.  He  then  went  to  confer  with  Gen.  Atkinson  at  St. 
Louis;  who  immediately  moved  up  the  Mississippi  with  the 
disposable  force  under  his  command,  and  continu(Ml  up  the 
Wisconsin  to  the  Winnebago  village  at  Portage,  while  Colonel 
Henry  Dodge  marched  with  a  volunteer  force,  overland  to  the 
same  place;  and  Colonel  Snelling  came  do\\ai  the  Mississipju 
river,  and  took  command  at  Fort  Crawford  (2,  W.  IT.  C.,  154). 

The  command  of  Colonel  AAliistler,  which  had  come  u])  the 
Fox  river  from  Fort  Howard  at  Green  Bay,  were  tlu^  tirst  to 
arrive  at  the  Portage.  They  encamped  on  the  gronnd  wlioro 
Fort  Winnebago  was  erected  in  the  following  year.  In  the 
liioanl^inie  the  AVinneba^o'o  had  learned  of  the  coming  of  Gener- 
al Atkinson's  force  and  became  convinced  of  the  us<^lessness  of 
resistance  on  their  part.  A  few  days  after  Colonel  Whistler  s 
arrival  a  party  of  Winnebago  warriors  lead  by  Karra  mau  nee 
and  singing  the  death  song,   advanced  toward  his  camp  and 
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there  delivered  into  bis  hands  Ee<l  Bird  and  two  other  Indiana, 
We  kau,  or  the  Sun  and  Chic  hon  sic  or  Buffalo  Calf,  whom 
they  announced  to  be  the  perpetratoi'S  of  the  recent  murders 
(4,  W.  H.  C,  17'3).  Colonel  Thomas  L.  McKinney,  who  was 
present,  has  descrihed  this  scene  in  graphic  language  and  fur- 
nished a  complete  character  sketch  of  the  principles  (5,  W.  H. 
C,  178).  After  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners,  old  Gray-headed 
Decorah,  a  leading  chief,  gave  to  General  Atkinson  assurance 
of  the  friendly  feeling  of  the  Winnebago  toward  the  United 
States,  and  disavowed  any  connection  with  the  murders  on 
the  ilisvsissippi  (2,  W.  H.  C,  167).  The  several  military 
conmiaiTids  then  returned  to  their  stations  or  homes,  and  the 
frontier  was  once  more  at  peace.  The  prisoners  were  detained 
at  Prairie  du  Chien.  Red  Bird  died  in  prison  before  his 
trial.  We  kau  and  Buffalo  Calf  were  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  be  hun^*.  On  ^ovenil>er  3,  1828^  a  pardon  was  granted 
them  by  Piwident  John  Quincv  Adams  (3,  W.  H.  C,  335 ;  5, 
do.,  202). 

In  the  same  year  the  war  department  ordered  the  erection  at 
the  portage,  of  Fort  Wimiebago,  as  a  ]:)rotection  of  the  frontier 
against  possible  future  depredations  of  the  Winnebago  (14, 
W.  ir.  C.,  71).  In  1820,  a  council  was  held  with  the  tribe  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  and  at  which  the  cession  to  the  TTnited  States 
of  the  lead  region  made  in  a  treaty  at  the  council  held  at 
Butte  des  Morts,  in  1827,  was  <X)nfirmed. 

]\rrs.  John  Ivinzie  reports  that  in  1830  there  were  two  divi- 
sions of  Winnebago  Indians  one  receiving  its  annuities  from 
the  agent  at  Portage,  and  the  other  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  The 
Portag(*  division  numbered  between  four  and  five  thousand  (W. 
80).  At  the  Winnebago  payment  at  Portage  in  1834,  Mr. 
Ilenrv  ^ferrell  says  there  assembled  u])wards  of  three  thousand 
men,  women  and  children,  (7,  W.  II.  C,  376).  James  McCall 
reported  the  Winnebago  to  numlx^r  about  4,000  in  1830  (12, 
W.  II.  C,  102). 

I\  TiiK  Black  Hawk  AVar. 

The  terror  among  the  white  settlers  of  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin at  the  outbreak  of  this  war,  in  1832,  was  widespread,  some 
of  th(*m  abandoning  their  homes  ne\'er  to  return.     There  was 
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JSL  general  fear  of  the  probable  action  of  the  Winnebago,  who 
liad  always  been  deemed  a  source  of  danger. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  concerning  them  at  this  time  may 
be  gathered  from  the  published  recollections  of  Col.  Charles 
Whittlesey,  a  keen  observer  of  the  Indians  he  passed  among: 
'The  Winnebago  is  the  reverse  of  a  Menominee.  Tall  in  figure, 
iiaiighty  in  his  mein,  proud  of  his  nationality,  and  ever  ready  for 
war,  he  indulges  in  less  drink  and  idleness  than  his  neighbor,  prac- 
tices theft  and  murder  and  repulses  the  advance  of  the  white  man. 
We  have  too  often  seen  his  treachery  and  duplicity.  Though  pro- 
fessedly friendly,  they  acted  as  purveyors  and  spies  to  the  Sauks  and 
Poxes  during  the  entire  campaign.  For  this  reason,  they  were  re- 
fused admittance  into  the  forts  at  Green  Bay  and  Winnebago,  which 
Apparently  grieved  them  very  much.  But  they  only  waited  for  a  safe 
OK^ortunity  to  appear  as  belligerents  among  Black  Hawk's  band. 
"The  rations  dealt  out  occasionally  to  friendly  Indians,  at  the  frontier 
tposts,  were  by  them  carried  into  the  S-auk  camp.  Many  of  the  murders 
•charged  to  the  latter,  were  actually  committed  by  them,  and  parti- 
cularly the  cattle  and  goods  so  frequently  stolen  from  settlers  by 
supposed  enemies,  were  in  truth  appropriated  by  these  professed 
friends."     (1,  W.  H.  C,  74-75.) 

During  the  war  on  May  25,  1832,  a  council  was  held  by  Col- 
't>nel  Henry  Dodge  with  the  Winnebago  to  discover  their  sym- 
pathies in  the  disturbances,  and  Colonel  Gratiot  the  agent,  urg- 
^ed  the  tribe  to  remain  at  peace.  Dr.  L.  C.  Draper  locates  the 
;place  of  holding  this  council  at  Wall  is  Rowan's  trading  post, 
six  miles  northwest  of  Madison,  a  short  distance  below  the 
.mouth  of  Poena  or  Pheasant  Branch.  Upon  the  return  of  Col- 
onel Dodge  from  the  council  with  the  militia  companies,  and 
when  within  three  miles  of  the  Blue  Mounds  fort,  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  delivery  of  the  Hall  girls  who  had  been 
made  prisoners  at  the  massacre  on  Indian  Creek,  near  Ottawa, 
in  niinois,  and  for  whose  ransom  Gen.  Atkinson  had  offered  a 
reward  of  $2,000.00.  Chief  White  Crow,  or  the  Blind,  and 
liis  band  of  Winnebago  had  brought  them  into  the  fort,  having 
secured  them  from  Black  Hawk's  band. 

While  the  army  was  trailing  Black  Hawk  up  the  Rock  river, 
with  White  Crow  aetii\g  as  guide  for  the  detachment  of  mil- 
itia under  Colonel  Dodge,  it  was  supposed  that  he  wa.s  leadinc; 
the  army  into  an  ambush;  because  it  was  found  that  Black 
Hawk  held  a  defensible  position  on  a  high  declivity  sloping 
to  Rock  river  at  a  point  full  of  large  boulders,  at  Lake  Kor,li- 
ionong,  and  desired  to  bring  on  an  engagement  at  that  place 
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where  he  might  have  the  advantage  of  position  (2,  W.  H.  C, 
336-354).  , 

Paquette,  the  Portage  trader,  who  was  himself  a  half  blood 
of  Winnebago  mother,  acted  as  interpreter  for  the  Winnebago 
scouts  with  Dodge's  command.  At  the  battle  of  Wisconsin 
Heights,  the  Winnebago  all  took  to  the  trees  except  Paquette, 
White  Pawnee,  and  a  son  of  White  Crow,  who  fought  in  the 
open  with  the  white  troops  (2,,  W.  H.  C,  410). 

Thomas  P.  Burnett,  sub  Indian  agent  to  the  Winnebago,  sta- 
tioned at  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  his  letters  of  the  period  notices 
the  peculiar  actions  of  the  Winnebago  in  the  summer,  prior  to 
the  Black  Hawk  trouble.  He  supposed  they  seemed  hostile.  He 
noticed  they  sent  old  men,  women  and  children  up  the  Mississ- 
ippi river,  and  purchased  more  powder  than  usual  (2,  W.  H. 
C,  252).  By  order  of  Gen.  Atkinson,  Burnett  and  John 
Marsh  went  up  the  Mississippi,  on  May  30,  1832,  to  bring 
down  the  Sioux  tribes  to  the  assistance  of  the  army.  On  the 
upward  trip  they  called  at  the  village  of  the  Winnebago  on  the 
La  Crosse  river,  and  invited  them  to  join  with  the  Sioux  and 
Oeneral  Atkinson's  army,  on  the  Rock  river.  They  arrived  at 
the  Winnebago  village  on  the  evening  and  that  night  discussed 
the  matter  w4th  the  chiefs  and  braves. 

''Win-o-she-kan  was  opposed  to  the  measure,  and  declined  having 
anything  to  do  with  it.  He  said  the  Sauk  had  twice  this  season, 
presented  the  red  wampum  to  the  Winnebago  at  Portage,  and  that 
they  had  as  often  washed  it  white,  and  handed  it  back  to  them;  that 
he  did  not  like  that  red  thing;  he  was  afraid  of  it.  Waudgh-ha-ta-kan 
took  the  wampum,  and  said  that  he  with  all  the  young  men  of  the 
village  would  go;  that  they  were  anxious  to  engage  in  the  expedition 
and  would  be  ready  to  accompany  us  on  our  return."  (2  W.  H.  C, 
257-256.) 

On  their  return  they  were  accompanied  by  eiglity  Sioux, 
and  twenty  Winnebago  from  La  Crosse. 

Mr.  Burnett  was  ordered  up  the  Mississippi,  (July  25,  1832) 
to  secure  all  of  the  Winnebago  canoes  to  thus  prevent  their  use 
by  Black  Ilawk  for  esca]^)e  across  the  river.  We  kon  Decorah 
was  on  the  boat  with  Burnett.  They  proceeded  up  the  river 
on  the  steamlx)at  Enterprise,  with  a  military  command,  going 
sixty  miles  above  Prairie  du  Chien.  Here  he  found  Washing- 
ton Decorah  with  the  principal  part  of  his  band  from  the 
Wisconsin  and  Kickapoo  rivers.     At  the  lower  mouth  of  Black 
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river  he  found  One  Eyed  Deeorah  and  Little  Thuiidor.  AVin- 
neshiek.and  AVau  inar  nar  sar  had  gone  up  the  river  with  part 
of  the  band  to  hunt  and  dry  meat.  The  canoes  were  secured 
and  the  pai'ty  returned  (2,  W.  H.  C,  257,  2()1). 

The  destruction  by  the  United  States  troops  and  militia  of 
the  Sauk  leader's  womrout  follow^ers,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bad 
Axe  river,,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  August  1832, 
furnished  the  closing  scene  of  the  Black  Hawk  war.  Black 
Hawk  and  the  Prophet  escaped  to  the  Wisc^)nsin  river  dells 
and  sought  refuge  among  the  AVinnebago.  Thev  were  deliv- 
ered to  Agx>nt  Street  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  August  22,  by 
two  Winnebago  braves,  (yhaetar  and  One-eyed  Deeorah. 

By  the  tivaty  of  Fort  Armstrong,  Ilo<:!k  Island,  concluded 
September  15,  1832,  at  w^hich  General  Scott  and  Grovernor 
lleynolds  were  the  commissioners,  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
government  should  maintain  a  school  for  the  education  of  AVin- 
nebago children  for  a  term  of  twenty-seveii  years,  at  or  near 
Prairie  du  Chien.  The  buildings  were  erected  in 
1833,  on  Yellow  river,  Iowa;  and  Pi'esident  Jackson 
appointed  Rev.  David  Lowry,  a  Presbvterian  minister,  to  as- 
sume charge  (2,  AV.  H.  C,  147). 

In  1834,  the  smallpox  broke  out  in  the  tribe,  nearly  one 
quarter  of  the  AVinnebago  dying  during  the  epidemic  The 
mdicine  men  were  powerless  to  stay  its  ravages,  and  the  pest 
swej>t  througji  the  villager,  the  surxuvors  fl-eing  I'cfore  it,  leav- 
ing their  dead  unburied  (12,  AA^  IL  (\,  401). 

The  Removal  of  The  Tjkibe. 

On  X()V(»mber  1,  1837,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Win- 
neba^go  at  Washing-ton,  by  the  provisions  of  which  they  ceded  to 
the  United  Staters  all  of  the  balance  of  their  lands  on  the  east 
side  and  certain  interests  on  the  Avest  side  of  the  VIississi])pi 
river,  and  agreed  to  remove  to  a  portion  of  tract  of  land  known 
as  the  Xeutral  Ground  in  Xortheastern  Iowa,  set  aside  for 
them  in  tlie  previous  treaty  of  September  15,  1S32  (18,  B.  K., 
730-708).  Tliis  treatv  of  1837  was  loudly  ])r(xdaimed  by  tlio 
tribe  to  be  a  fraud.  It  was  stated  that  tlie  delegation  which 
visited  Washington  in  that   vear   had   no   authoritv   to  excM-iito 
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such  an  instrunient.  Chief  Yellow  Thunder  and  others,  who 
were  of  this  party,  all  so  declared  (7,  AV.  II.  C,  373). 

The  firsti  attempt  to  remove  them  from  Wisconsin  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi  was  made  in  1840,  when  a  consid- 
erable number  were  induced  to  move  to  the  Turkey  river,  to 
the  Xeutral  Groimd.  That  year  a  portion  of  the  Fifth  and 
Eighth  rv^giments  of  U.  S.  infantry  came  to  Portage  to  conduct 
their  removal.  Antoine  Grigiion,  Pierre  Menegand  J.  T.  De 
La  Konde  were  connected  with  this  force  as  interpreters. 
Meneg  was  sent  to  secure  Yellow  Thunder  and  a  son  of  Black 
Wolf.  Avhich  he  accomplished  by  inviting  them  to  come  to  Por- 
tage for  provisions.  On  their  arrival  they  were  arrested  and 
placed  in  the  guard  house,  \\dth  a  ball  and  chain  on  their 
ankles.  This  proceeding  greatly  hurt  their  feelings.  It  had  been 
underst(MKl  that  they  refused  to  emigrate  and  were  about  to  re- 
volt. On  the  arrival  of  Governor  Dodge  they  were  released  af- 
ter promising  faithfully  to  return  to  Portage  within  three  days^ 
ready  for  removal.  This  promise  they  kept.  Two  large  boats 
were  provided  to  traujsport  the  Indians  down  the  Wisconsin 
river  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  (^aptain  Summer  was  sent  downi 
the  Rock,  then  to  Madison  and  to  the  Fox  river  to  bring  in 
other  bands.  He  secured  250  Winnebago,  who  wei-e  also  taken 
to  Prairie  du  Chien.  At  and  near  the  head  of  the  Kickapoo  he 
encountered  several  small  cami)s,  the  incidents  attending  the  re- 
movals of  which  are  quite  pathetic  and  are  told  by  l)e  La  Ron- 
de  in  the  Wisconsin  Historical  (\)llecti()ns  (7,  362-03). 

The  Little  Decorali  had  established  a  village  on  the  Iowa 
river,  Iowa,  in  1840.  The  ]Mission  school  was  removed  in  that 
year,  from  the  Yellow  river  to  the  Tnrk(»v  river  on  the  reserva- 
tion (12,  W.  IL  (\,  405).  '       ■ 

On  October  13,  184(1,  the  AVinnebago  ceded  '^all  claim  to 
land'-  and  especially  to  their  rights  on  the  Xeutral  Ground  and 
were  giv-en  a  tract  of  land  selwt(Ml  by  the  chiefs  at  Long  Prairie 
on  the  Missi^sip])i  river,  just  abovt'  St.  Oloud,  in  ^linnesota. 
Put  the  tril)e  were  not  satisfied  Avitli  th(^  location,  and  the  most 
of  them  remained  scattered  throughout  the  country  (10  B.  E., 
g80;  1".  AL,  188).  At  this  time,  there  remained  considerable 
bands  in  the  pictiires(]ue  valleys  (►f  the  AVisconsin,  Pox,  Kick- 
apoo, Black  and  Lemon  weir  rivers  in  AVi  scon  sin.     ilr.  Henry 
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M.  Rice  secured  the  contract  to  remove  these  to  Minnesota  and 
employed  Moses  Paquette  and  others  to  assist  him.  Paquette 
Tisited  the  camps  on  the  Lemonweir  and  at  La  Crosse,  and  per- 
suaded many  of  their  members  to  repair  to  La  Crosse  for  ship- 
ment by  boat  to  St.  Paul,  whence  they  were  conveyed  in  wagons 
to  the  reservation  (12,  W.  H.  C,  407-408). 

At  Winona  prairie  they  grew  obstinate  and  threatened 
trouble,  but  were  finally  induced  to  move  peaceably.  A  council 
held  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Dakota  at  this  time  is  described  in 
te  Minnesota  Historical  Collections  (8,  384-85).  Winneshiek 
was  the  head  chief  of  the  Winnebago.  The  deliberations  and 
the  accompanying  feast  lasted  for  several  days,  and  were 
'closed  with  a  wedding  the  Winnebago  giving  one  of  their  beau- 
tiful maidens  to  some  noted  brave  of  the  Sioux.  The  presents 
given  to  the  bride  were  quite  valuable.''  About  thirteen  hun- 
dred were  removed  to  Minnesota  at  this  time^  leaving,  it  was  es- 
timated about  four  hundred  still  remaining  in  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin.    Others  were  removed  in  1850  (7,  W.  H.  C,  394). 

In  1853,  a  new  treaty  was  made,  by  which  they  were  allow- 
ed to  remove  to  the  Crow  river.  This  treaty  was  not  ratified 
because  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  people  of  Minnesota  (TJ.  M., 
188.)  On  February  27,  1855,  they  ceded  their  Long  Prairie 
reservation  and  were  granted  a  tract  of  land  eighteen  miles 
square  on  the  Blue  Earth  river,  just  south  of  Mankato,  in 
southern  Minnesota  (19,  B.  E.,  804).  They  settled  here  in 
the  spring  of  that  year  and  immediately  began  the  erection  of 
dwellings  and  improvement  of  the  land.  The  teacher  of  the 
reservation  school  reported  in  1860  the  enrollment  of  118 
pupils.  In  the  midst  of  their  prosperity,  in  June,  1862,  came 
the  ^^Sioux  massacre,"  which  completely  wrecked  their  future 
prospects.  Although  they  took  no  part  in  that  affair,  and  even 
though  they  offered  to  the  government  their  services  in  punish- 
ing the  Sioux,  the  frightened  inhabitants  of  Minnesota  demand- 
ed their  removal  (U.  M.,  138). 

By  a  special  act  of  Congress  (Feb.  21,  1863),  tlioy  were  ha>- 
tily  removed  in  a  scandalous  manner  and  suffering  great  har<l- 
ships,  in  May  and  Jime  of  that  year,  to  Ushers  Landing,  on 
the  Missouri  river,  in  South  Dakota.  (12,  W.  IT.  C  410). 
At  the  time  of  this  removal,  the  old  chiefs,  Decorah,  Winne- 
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shiek,  Dandy  and  their  families,  and  other  members  of  tlie  tribe, 
fled  to  Wisconsin.  By  order  of  the  President  (July  1,  1863), 
there  was  set  aside  for  them  a  reserve  just  below  Pierre,  and 
adjoining  the  Crow  Creek  reserve  of  the  Sioux,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Missouri  river,  in  South  Dakota,  Here  they  became 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  water  and 
the  lack  of  timber,  and  were  reported  to  be  engaged  in  making 
canoes  with  the  intention  of  leaving  to  join  the  Omaha  and  other 
tribes  down  the  Missouri  river.  The  Indian  agent  of  the  Oma- 
ha reservation,  in  northeastern  Nebraska,  reported  in  October, 
1863,  the  continued  arrival  of  small  parties  of  Winnebago, 
in  a  very  destitute  condition.  For  these  he  was  instructed  to 
care.  On  March  8,  1864,  the  Dakota  reservation  was  ceded 
back  to  the  government,  and  by  September  of  that  year,  1200 
Winnebago  had  arrived  at  the  Omaha  reservation.  These  were 
provided  with  a  tract  of  land  for  temporary  residence  and  cul- 
tivation. On  March  6,  1865,  they  purchased  a  large  section  of 
the  Omaha  lands.  On  June  22,  1874,  a  second  tract  was  pur- 
chased from  that  tribe.  In  August  1865,  the  superintendent 
of  the  reservation  reported  the  Winnebago  as  being  "character- 
ized" by  frugality,  thrift  and  industry  to  an  extent  unequalled 
by  any  otlier  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  Northwest  (19,  B.  .E., 
828,  834;  12,  W.  H.  C,  410;  IT.  M.,  189-91).. 

In  1873,  a  last  attempt  was  made  by  the  government  to  re- 
move the  one  thousand  or  more  Winnebago,  estimated  to  be  still 
remaining  in  Wisconsin.  Captain  Hunt,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  removal  sent  runners  to  all  of  the 
bands  with  notice  to  report  at  Sparta  for  shipment 
to  Nebraska.  But  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ 
the  military,  who  found  Big  Hawk  Avith  thirty  others 
holding  a  feast  at  the  Baraboo  river.  On  their  refusal  to  leave 
they  put  handcuffs  on  Big  Hawk,  who  made  no  resistance.  They 
were  all  marched  into  Portage,  and  there  put  aboard  the  cars. 
Some  others  were  found  on  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  In 
some  camps  the  troops  found  only  women  and  children  whom 
they  marched  off,  the  men  following  them  when  they  returned. 
Great  hardship  was  suffered  by  all  of  the  Indiansi,  many  dying 
on  the  way  and  others  from  exposure  after  reaching  Nebraska. 
Several  hundred  Winnebago  were  removed,  but  many  more  re- 
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mained  and  returned.  As  much  popular  indignation  was 
shown  because  of  the  manner  of  these  removals,  no  attempt  has 
since  b?en  made  to  disturb  the  Winnebago,  who  persistently 
cling  to  their  native  woods  and  streams  (12,  AV.  II.  C,  417). 

In  1888,  a  census  of  the  Wisconsin  \Vinnebag;>  w^as  complet- 
ed and  annual  payments  are  now^  made  to  them  at  Black  liiver 
Falls,  Stevens  Point,  Tomah  and  Hatley.  Big  Hawk,  a  chief 
and  descendent  of  Kayrahmaurle,  who  \viih  his  band 
had  a  homestead  on  Pike  Lake,  in  Marathon  county,  refused 
the  government  payments  until  one  W.  H.  Lch^,  a  lawyer  of 
Stevens  Point,  should  be  paid  for  his  services  to  them.  The 
number  of  Winnebago  enroiUed  in  Wisconsin  in  1887  was  about 
1,500.  These  have  been  provided  w^ith  homesteads  which  are 
chiefly  in  Jackson,  Adams,  Marathon  and  Shawano  counties. 
Here  they  manage  to  live  by  picking  blueberries,  huckleber- 
ries and  cranberries.,  raising  small  crops,  fishing  and  hunting. 
Large  families  are  the  rule  among  them.  Green  Grass,  a  son 
of  Kayrahamaunee,  came  to  the  payment  at  Black  Kiver  Falls, 
to  draw  for  15  children,  but  as  he  could  not  count  or  name 
them.  Major  Hallack,  the  agent,  had  him  bring  them  in  and 
stand  them  in  a  row. 

In  a  letter  to  the  author,  dated  Jan.  2().  1907,  Hon.  (\  F. 
Larrabee,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washing- 
ton, J).  (\,  states  that: 

"The  Winnebago  as  a  tribe  have  due  them  $883,249.58  under  their 
treaties  of  1837,  and  the  act  of  July  15,  1870,  which  has  not  been 
capitalized  and  placed  in  the  treasury  as  a  trust  fund.  Congress  an- 
nually appropriates  five  per  cent  interest  on  the  principal,  amounting 
to  $44,162.47.  The  Wisconsin  band  receives  1180-2613  of  that  amount 
which  is  paid  them  in  cash.  They  also  receive  $7,000  each  year 
from  that  amount  to  equalize  their  payments  with  the  Nebraska 
branch,  under  the  Act  of  1881.  Under  that  Act  they  have  received 
$147,000;  and  $73,969.91  is  yet  due  them  in  yearly  installments  of 
$7,000.  The  Nebraska  branch  receives  yearly  $10,000  in  cash  for  per 
capita  payments;  and  after  this,  and  the  amounts  due  the  Wisconsin 
branch  are  deducted,  the  remainder  is  subject  to  expenditure  for  sup 
plies  for  the  Nebraska  branch.  Eventually  the  Wisconsin  branch  will 
receive  their  share  of  the  principal  after  it  has  been  capitalized  and 
segregated." 

There  are  at  this  time  1.180  AVinnel)ago  residing  in  Wiscon- 
sin, and  2,01  r.  in  Xehraska-,  making  a  total  of  abont  4,000  Win- 
\  neha^ii'o  now  livinir.  Tin's  shows  an  inoreasi*  in  200  years  of  srv- 
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en  hundred  jx^r  cent,  due  to  enforced  peace,  notwithstanding 
the  natural  decimation  due  to  disea=^e,  famine  and  whiskey.  The 
following  information  is  given  in  a  letter  to  the  author  from 
Hon.  T.  M.  Compton,  Superintendent  of  the  Government  In- 
dian School  at  Tomah,  Wis.,  Feb.  1,  1907. 

About  ten  cliildren  oT  the  Wisconsin  Winnebago  attend  Beth- 
any Mission  school  at  AVittenberg,  opened  in  1895,  and  about  . 
100  have  attended  the  government  school  at  Tomali  each  year 
since  it  was  opened  in  1893.  On  the  reservation  in  Nebraska, 
82  children  attend  the  govermiient  boarding  school,  opened  in 
1901.  There  are  also  15  public  schools  either  on  the  resen^ation 
or  near  enough  to  be  attended  by  Indian  pupils.  The  parents 
take  but  little  interc^st  in  schools,  and  the  children  never  attend 
regularly.  Three  full  blood  Winnebago  have  graduated  from 
Tomah.  One  is  dead,  and  the  other  two  are  attending  at  Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

Okgaxizatiox. 

To  desiiiuate  the  stock  or  race  to  which  the  AVinnebago  and 
related  Indian  tiibcs  belong,  ihe  Bureau  of  American  Ethno- 
logy has  adopted  the  name  Siouan,  and  to  the  grand  division 
popularly  known  as  the  Sioux,  has  employed  the  term  Dakota, 
which  that  i>eople  claim  for  themselves  and  which  meaus  '^our 
friends.''  The  term  Sioux  is  derived  from  "Xadowessioux,  a 
Canadian  French  c^>rruption  of  Xadowe.ssi-wag  (^*the  snake- 
like ones,  or  enemies"),  originally  applied  to  the  plains  In- 
dians by  th<>i  Alg-onquian  tribes.'' 

Dr.  AV.  J.  lIcGee  gives  a  tabulation  (15,  B.  E.)  of  the  grand 
and  tribal  divisions  of  the  Siouan  stock.  For  the  sake  of  brev- 
ity, I  have  in  giving  his  classification,  which  is  basrd  on  the  ex- 
tended researcluis  of  the  liureau,  omitted  the  tril)es  included 
under  the  last  five  of  the  grand  divisions,  and  other  matter  of 
no  pivsent  importance. 
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1. 

Dakota- Assiniboin 

4.  Winnebago 

Dakota 

5.  Mandan 

Assiniboin 

6.  Hidatsa 

2. 

Cegiha 

Hidatsa 

Omaha 

Crow 

Ponka 

7.  Biloxi 

Kwapa 

8.  Monakan 

Osage 

9.  Catawba 

Kansa 

10.   Sara 

3. 

j^oiwere. 
Iowa 
Oto 
Missouri 

11.   (?)  Pfedee.. 

Of  the  organization  of  tribes,  other  than  those  known^  under 
the  Winnebago  and  Mandan  grand  divisions,  if  such  existed,  no 
information  is  available. 

At  the  time  of  our  earliest  knowledge  of  the  Siouan  peoples 
they  "were  practically  out  of  the  stage  of  savagery  and  well  ad- 
vanced in  the  stage  of  barbarism."  In  each  tribe  there  existed 
a  division  on  the  basis  of  kinship  into  clans  or  gentes.  The 
names  given  to  these  were  usually  those  of  the  animals,  birds, 
reptiles  and  of  natural  objects  from  which  its  members  claimed 
descent,  or  which  were  regarded  in  common  as  guardian  deities. 
These  are  kno^\^l  as  their  totems.  The  term  clan  implies  de- 
cent in  the  female,  and  gens  in  the  male  line.  Among  the  Win- 
nebago and  Dakota  the  man  is  the  head  of  the  family. 

Each  clan  or  gens  possessed  certain  rights  and  privileges  such 
as  representation  in  the  council  of  the  tribe;  participation  in 
its  religious  rites,  ceremonies  and  public  festivals;  a  share  in 
the  tribal  property  and  a  right  to  have  its  elected  chief  and  suIj- 
cliief  confirmed  and  installed  by  the  tribal  council.  All  the 
members  were  considered  near  relatives.  Among  other  duties 
incident  to  memlx^rship  were  those  of  not  marrying  within  the 
clan,  to  aid  and  protect  fellow  members  and  to  adopt  other^^  to 
replace  members  lost  or  killed.  (11.  A.  I.,  :5():>-o()r>.)  The  iiimi- 
ber  of  clans  or  gens  varied  in  the  different  Siouan  tril)es. 
From  John  Alexander^  himself  a  memljer  of  the  Wolf  gen^^,  and 
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from  other  members  of  the  tribe,  Dr.  J.  O.Dorsey  obtained  a 
list  of  the  gentes  of  the  Hotcangara,  or  Winnebago : 

1.  Wolf  5.  Bird 

2.  Black  bear  (>.  Buffalo 

3.  Elk  7.  Deer. 

4.  Snake 

The  Bird  gens  was  composed  of  four  subgentes : — 1.  Eagle.- 
2.  Pigeon^  3.  Hawk,  (  ?)  4.  Thunderbird.  He  believes  it 
probable  that  each  gens  was  thus  subdivided  into  four  subgen- 
tes. The  tradition  of  the  Winnebago  Wolf  gives  an  accoimt  of 
four  kinds  of  wolves.  (15.  B.  E.,  240-241.)  The  tribe  com- 
prised in  1850  (according  to  Schoolcraft)  twenty-one  bands, 
all  west  of  the  Mississippi.     (15,  B.  E.,  163.) 

A  census,  made  in  1736,  of  the  Indian  tribes  connected  with 
the  government  of  Canada  gives  the  ^^armorial  bearings^'  (clan 
totems?)  of  the  Puans  as  ^^the  Stag,  the  Polecat  (Pichoux),  the 
Tiger.''  Tlie  word  ^pichou"  is  said  to  have  been  commonly  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  Canadian  lynx;  the  "tiger"  was  the 
pantlier  or  catamount.  (17,  W.  H.  C,  248.)  One  or  more 
clans  or  gentes  may  compose  a  phratry  or  subtribe.  Several  of 
the  Siouan  tribes  are  divided  into  two,  and  one,  into  three  of 
these.  Of  the  Winnebago  phra tries  we  have  no  information. 
In  camping  the  Siouan  tribes  of  the  plains  set  up  their  tents 
in  a  circle,  each  of  the  gentes  having  its  fixed  place  in  the  ar- 
rangement. The  Winnebago  being  forest  Indians  have  no  camp- 
ing circle.. 

Among  the  Siouan  tribes  the  tribal  functionaries  usually 
consist  of  chiefs  who  are  the  civil  and  religious  leaders;  of 
sohJiers  or  jx^licemen,  who  are  the  servants  of  the  chiefs,  and  of 
young  men,  who  are  those  who  have  not  won  distinction  in  any 
way.  The  assembly  is  composed  of  the  chiefs  alone.  (15,  B. 
E.,  213-214.)  Elsewhere  in  this  publication  is  a  chapter  giv- 
ing short  accounts  of  the  chiefs,  leaders  and  other  prominent 
men  of  the  earlv  Wisconsin  Winn<'ba<2ro. 
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Manners  and  Customs. 

A  lack  of  S])ae<3  forbids  the  authors  considering  at  length  the 
manner  of  life  of  the  Winnebago  tribe,  concerning  which  there 
is  a  wealth  of  widely  scattered  infonnation..  Included  in  the 
various  chapters  of  this  publication  is  other  data  of  interest 
on  this  subject.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  customs  in  pre- 
liistoric  times,  they  appear  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the 
early  French  explorers  and  missionaries  to  have  been  similar 
in  many  respects  to  those  of  the  surrounding  Algonquian  tribes. 

The  historian  La  Potherie's  description  of  the  early  AVinne^ 
l>ago  (1640-60)  has  already  been  quoted  in  a  preceding  chap- 
ter. Their  prowess  as  warriors  and  hunters  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged by  historians.  They  appear  to  have  had  the  uni- 
versal disfavor  of  their  Indian  neighbors,  and  of  the  whites, 
who  invariably  write  them  down  as  filthy.  This  last  is  such  a 
general  charge  that  one  might  be  inclined  to  suppose  it  to  be  re- 
peated by  suggestion.  Whether  anyone  ever  took  the  trouble 
to  inquire  if  this  was  really  a  domestic  infirmity  or  came  from 
the  sup]X>sed  derivation  of  their  name,  we  cannot  learn.  Cap- 
tain Thomas  A.  Anderson,  who  spent  a  winter  trading  Avith 
them  on  the  Rock  river,  in  1802,  sang  the  same  song  of  the 
Winnebago. 

"They  were  the  most  filthy,  most  obstinate  and  bravest  people  of 
any  Indian  tribe."     (9,  W.  H.  C,  152.) 

In  early  days  their  wearing  apparel  commonly  consisted  of 
a  bre?clic]()ut,  moccasins,  leggins  and  robes  of  dressed  skins. 
Simple  fabrics  of  bark  fibre  and  rushes  Avere  probably  also 
Avorn.  Th(»  advent  among  them  of  the  French  trader  enabh^l 
them  to  add  to  th(Mr  scanty  wardrobes,  blankets,  cloths  and  or- 
naments not  Ix^fore  accessible.  They  are  descrilx^d  in  182'J  a> 
having  ^^their  blankets  daulx^d  with  paint/'  ^Svearing  large  ros- 
ettes of  colored  ribbons''  and  ^iiaving  their  hair  done  in  two 
square  cushions  on  the  l)ack  of  the  head.''  fS,  W.  IT.  C,  204.) 
J.  E.  Fletcher,  the  Indian  sub-agent  at  Turkey  River,  lown, 
furnished  to  Sch(M)lcraft  a  description  of  the  costume  of  the 
Winnebago,  from  which  the  following  is  condensed: 


Plato  G. 

BIG  HAWK,  CIIIKF  OP  TIIK  1»1KE  I.AKK,  MAKATIION'  COUNTY  BAND  OF 
W1S(^0NS1X  WIXNHBA(}0.     FKOM  PIIOTOUKAPII  TAKKN  IN  1890. 

Courtesy  of  the  State  Historical   Society. 
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"White  blankets  are  preferred  in  winter,  and  colored  in  the  sum- 
mer. Red  is  a  favorite  color  with  the  young,  and  green  with  the  aged. 
Calico  shirts,  cloth  leggins,  and  buckskin  moccasins  are  worn  by  both 
sexes.  In  addition  to  the  above  articles,  the  women  wear  a  broad- 
cloth petticoat,  or  mantelet  suspended  from  the  hips  and  extending 
below  the  knee.  Wampum,  ear-bobs,  rings,  bracelets,  and  bells  are 
the  most  common  ornaments  worn  by  them.  Head-dresses  ornamented 
with  eagle's  feathers  are  worn  by  the  warriors  on  public  occasions. 
The  chiefs  wear  nothing  peculiar  to  designate  their*  office,  except  it 
be  medals  received  from  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Some 
of  the  young  men  and  women  paint  their  blankets  with  a  variety  of 
colors  and  figures.  A  large  majority  of  the  young  and  middle-aged 
of  both  sexes,  paint  their  faces,  when  they  dress  for  a  dance.  The 
men  frequently  besmear  their  bodies  with  white  clay  when  they  join 
in  a  public  dance. 

Old  and  young  women  divide  the  hair  from  the  forehead  to  the 
back  of  the  crown,  and  wear  U  collected  in  a  roll  on  the  back  of  the 
neck,  confined  with  ribbons  and  bead-strings.  The  men  and  boys  wear 
their  hair  cut  similar  to  the  whites,  except  that  they  all  wear  a  small 
quantity  on  the  back  of  the  crown  long  and  braided,  which  braids 
are  tied  at  the  end  with  ribbon.  They  (the  men)  have  but  little 
beard,  which  is  usually  plucked  out  by  tweezers."     (4,  H.  I.  T.,  58-59  ) 

Of  the  great  abundance  of  food  accessible  to  the  Winnebago 
and  other  savage  tribes  various  early  writers  speak: 

"All  of  these  Tribes  at  the  Bay  are  most  favorably  situated;  the 
country  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  they  have  fertile  fields  planted  with 
Indian  corn.  Game  is  abundant  at  all  seasons,  and  in  winter  they 
hunt  Bears  and  Beavers;  they  hunt  Deer  at  all  times,  and  they  even 
fish  for  Wild-fowl.  I  will  explain  my  remark;  in  Autumn  there  is  a 
prodigious  abundance  of  Ducks,  both  black  and  white,  and  the  Sav- 
ages stretch  nets  in  certain  places  where  these  Fowl  alight  to  feed 
upon  the  wild  rice.  Then  advancing  silently  in  their  Canoes,  they 
draw  them  up  alongside  of  the  nets,  in  which  the  bifds  have  been 
caught.  They  also  capture  Pigeons  in  their  nets,  in  the  Summer. 
They  make  in  the  woods  wide  paths,  in  which  they  spread  large  nets, 
In  the  shape  of  a  bag,  and  attached  each  side  to  the  trees;  and  they 
make  a  little  hut  of  branches,  in  which  they  hide.  When  the  Pigeons 
In  their  flight  get  within  this  open  space,  the  Savages  pull  a  small 
cord  which  is  drawn  through  the  edge  of  the  net  and  thus  capture 
sometimes  five  or  six  hundred  birds  in  one  morning. 

"All  the  year  round  they  fish  for  sturgeon,  and  for  herring  in  the 
Autumn;  and  in  Winter  they  have  fruits.  Although  their  rivers  are 
deep,  they  close  the  stream  with  a  sort  of  hurdle,  leaving  open  places 
through  which  the  fish  can  pass;  in  these  spaces  they  set  a  sort  of 
net  which  they  can  cast  or  draw  in  as  they  please;  and  several  cords 
attached,  which,  although  they  seem  to  close  the  opening,  nevertheless 
afford  passage  to  the  fish.  The  savages  are  then  apprised  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  fish  into  the  net  by  a  little  bell  which  they  fasten  on  the 
upper   part  of   it;    when   this   sounds,   they   pull    in   their   fish.     The 
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fishery  suffices  to  maintain  large  villages;  they  also  gather  wild  rice 
and  acorns;  accordingly  these  peoples  of  the  Bay  can  live  in  the  ut- 
most comfort."     (See  16,  W.  H.  C,  9-10.) 

Large  quantities  of  sturgeon  and  other  fish  were  cured  by 
smoke  and  heat.  Nuts,  wild  fruits  and  edible  roots  of  various 
kinds  were  eaten.  In  common  with  other  Wisconsin  tribes^ 
thej  hunted  the  buffalo  then  herding  in  the  central  and  west- 
em  portion  of  the  state,  even  as  their  ancestors  had  done  in  the 
region  of  the  Ohio.  At  all  of  their  villages  were  large  fields 
of  corn  and  vegetables.  Carver  in  1766  found  the  Winnebago 
raising  great  quantities  of  corn,  squash,  beans,  pumpkins, 
watermelons  and  some  tobacco  at  their  Doty  island 
village.  Grapes,  plums  and  other  fruits  were  abundant  near 
the  town  (C.  T.,  30).  On  the  part  of  this  island,  now  includ- 
ed in  the  cities  of  Menasha  and  Neenah,  some  Winnebago  corn 
hills  are  yet  to  be  seen.  Dr.  Lapham  noted  that  the  loose 
stones  which  originally  covered  the  surface  had  been  collected 
into  little  heaps  to  allow  for  the  culture  of  the  native  crop  (A. 
W.,  61;  2  W.  A.,  55-56).  In  1793,  Kobert  Dickson  reported 
the  Indians  at  the  Falls  of  the  Fox  river,  near  the  Portage,  aj^ 
growing  "Indian  corn,  squash,  potatoes^  melons  and  cucumbers 
in  great  abundance,  and  good  tobacco''.  Saterlee  CMark  inform- 
ed Dr.  Lapham  that  Gen.  Atkinson  had  purchas^^d  6,000  bueh- 
els  of  corn  from  the  Winnebago;  and  that  in  1848  he  had  him- 
self driven  over  half  a  mile  of  old  Indian  cornfields  in  Colum- 
bia county,  which  a  pioneer  had  informed  him  that  this  tribe 
had  cultivated  (W.  B  M.).  Corn  was  oaten  green,  was  roast- 
ed, was  dried  and  boiled  with  tallow  or  meat,  or  ground  and 
made  into  bread,  and  prepared  for  consumption  in  various  other 
w^ays.  It  was  dried,  shelled  and  cached  in  storage  pits  for  fu- 
ture use. 

A.  E.  Jenks  says  of  the  Winnebago,  that  they  "have  been 
producers  of  large  quantities  of  wilJ  rice;  in  fact  it  has  berMi^ 
and  still  is.  a  staple  food  with  many  of  them"  (19,  E.  E.,  1052). 
He  does  not  mention  that  they  ever  sowed  the  grain  as  did  tlio 
Ojibwa.  Wild  rice  abounded  along  the  entire  course  of  the 
Fox  river  and  its  tributary  streams.  An  early  description  of 
this  grain  and  of  the  manner  of  its  gathering  and  preparation 
by  the  Indians  of  this  region  is  given  in  the  Jesuit  Helation  of 
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1662-63.  (See  16,  W.  H.  C,  25.)  In  1818,  Edwai-d  Tanner 
observed  great  numbers  of  Menominee  and  Winnebago  gather^ 
ing  it  in  Rush  Lake,  Wiunebago  county.  General  Ellis  givfiB 
a  full  account  of  its  gathering  and  preparation  by  Green  Bay 
Indians  in  1822  (7,  W.  H.  C,  265-66).  Mrs.  J.  H.  Kinzie 
briefly  describes  the  manner  of  its  gathering  by  Winnebago 
women  in  Big  Butte  des  Morts  lake  in  the  fall  of  1830: 

*'The  water  along  its  shores  was  green  with  the  fields  of  wild  rice, 
the  gathering  of  which,  just  at  this  season,  is  an  important  occupa- 
tion of  the  Incian  women.  They  push  their  canoes  into  the  thick 
masses  of  the  rice,  bend  it  forward  over  the  side  wth  their  paddles, 
and  then  beat  the  ripe  husks  off  the  stalks  into  a  cloth  spread  ih 
the  canoe.  After  this  it  is  rubbed  to  separate  the  grain  from  the 
husk  and  fanned  in  the  open  air.  It  is  then  put  in  their  cordage 
bags  and  packed  away  for  winter  use.  The  grain  is  longer  and  moTC 
slender  than  the  Carolina  rice — it  is  of  a  greenish,  olive  color,  and, 
although  it  forms  a  pleasant  article  of  food  is  far  from  being  parti- 
cularly nutritive.  The  Indians  are  fond  of  it  in  the  form  of  soup, 
with  the  addition  of  birds  or  venison."     (W.,  67.) 

She  is  mistaken  in  regard  to  its  nutritive  qualities.  A  recent 
analysis  shows  it  to  be  '^more  nutritious  than  any  of  our  comr 
mon  cereals,  as  oats,  barley,  wheat,  rye,  rice,  and  maize"  and 
more  nutritious  than  the  other  native  foods  to  which  our  In- 
dians had  access.  The  Wisconsin  Winnebago  of  today  dry  the 
grain  on  a  rack  over  a  slow  fire  and  thrash  it  on  a  blanket  with 
sticks  or  flails  (19,  B.  E.,  1080,  '65,  '88).  They  store  it  in 
birch  bark  boxes  and  other  receptacles.  It  is  boiled  with  meat 
and  ve^'etables,  eatoi  in  soup  and  in  other  ways. 

lu  common  with  other  Wisconisin  Indians,  the  Winnebago, 
in  later  times  at  least,  also  manufactured  quantities  of  maple 
sugar.  Early  in  the  spring  time  incisions  were  cut  in  the 
trunk  of  the  maple  the  sap  passing  through  a  wooden  spile  into 
a  l)irch  bark  or  other  vessel.  W.  H.  Canfield  describes  the  sap 
troughs  of  the  Winnebago  located  at  the  Baraboo  Rapids  in 
1842,  as  being  made  of  white  elm  bark,  or  carved  out  of  bass- 
wood  and  holding  from  one  to  four  quarts  (H.  S.  B.  G.,  25). 
The  sa])  was  l)oiled  and  stirred  until  a  thick  syrup  wa^  formed, 
this  being  afterwards  poured  into  other  vessels  and  allowed  to 
cool. 

Xotwithstanding  the  abundant  food  accessible  to  the  Indians 
there  were  occasional  times  of  famine,  of  which  the  early  writ- 
ers speak.     Mrs.  Kinzie  writes  of  such  time  in  the  spring  of 
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1833,  when  owing  to  their  failure  during  the  previous  year  to 
plant  gardens  or  cornfields  and  the  scarcity  of  game  during  the 
winter,  the  Winnebago  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Winnebago  were 
reduced  to  dire  extremities  for  food,  many  of  them  subsisting 
for  weeks  on  soup  made  of  the  bark  of  the  slippery  elm  or  stew- 
ed acorns''.  At  this  time  chief  De-kau-ry  came  from  the  Bar- 
aboo  river  to  report  that  more  than  forty  of  his  people  had  been 
for  many  days  without  other  food  than  bark  and  roots  (W., 
481-84). 

One  style  of  Winnebago  wigwam  consisted  of  an  arched 
framework  of  poles  firmly  set  in  the  ground  and  lashed  togeth- 
er with  strips  of  bark  and  so  arranged  as  to  give  to  it  sloping 
sides  and  a  rounded  top.  Cross-pieces  of  wood  secured  the 
poles  to  one  another.  The  roof  and  sides  were  covered  with 
large  pieces  of  bark,  or  matting.  The  general  outline  was 
round  or  elliptical.  Schoolcraft  gives  an  illustration  of  a  Win- 
n/ebago  wigwam  of  this  style  (2,  H.  I.  T.,  pi.  23).  The  low 
•doorway  was  closed  with  a  piece  of  matting  or  a  blanket.  In 
the  center  of  the  wigw-am  was  the  fireplace  the  smoke  from 
whieh  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  Fur  robes,  matting 
and  blankets  served  for  bedding.  Branches  were  heaped 
around  the  side  walls  and  on  these  the  blankets  were  laid,  to 
servo  as  a  b?(l.  S:>nietiuios  a  1:^(1  inado  of  ]>(>les  and  slightly 
raised  from  the  ground  occupied  one  side  of  the  hut.  Mrs. 
Kinzie  gives  an  illustration  of  Four  Leg's  Doty  island  village 
in  which  the  dwellings  ar©  shown  to  have  rather  high  straight 
walls  and  a  roundly  curved  roof.  (Plate  1.)  The  lodge  of  the 
war  chief  Yellow  Thunder  at  his  village  near  Portage,  is  de- 
scribed as  being  20  or  25  feet  in  length,  being  built  of  poles 
and  covered  with  bark  (7,  W.  H.  C,  398).  Conical  lodges, 
also  covered  with  bark  or  matting,  were  employed  chiefly  in 
the  summer  time.  Fletcher  stated  that  the  lodges  at  Turkey 
river,  Iowa,  were: 

"From  twelve  to  forty  feet  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in 
width,  and  fifteen  feet  in  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
roof.  (The  largest)  would  accommodate  three  families  of  ten  per- 
sons each.  They  generally  have  two  doors.  Fires,  one  for  each 
family,  are  made,  along  the  space  through  the  center.  The  smoke 
escapes  through  apertures  in  the  roof.  The  summer  lodge  is  of 
lighter  materials  and  is  portable."     (4,  H.  I.  T.,  56-57.  condensed.) 
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Council  houses  and  other  structures  accompanied  each  village. 
The  Doty  island  village  was  at  one  time  fortified  by  a  palisade 
supported  by  an  earthen  embankment.  Indications  of  the  lat- 
ter are  still  to  be  seen.     (See  2,  W.  A.,  54-55.) 

The  implements  and  utensils  of  the  Wisconsin  tribes  at  the 
time  of  our  earliest  knowledge  of  them  were  of  stone,  clay,  shell, 
wood,  bone  and  antler.  Elsewhere  a  reference  to  the  use  of 
stone  knives  and  axes  by  the  Winnebago  is  made.  In  their 
early  warfare  and  hunting  expeditions  they  evidently  ailso  em- 
ployed the  lance,  spear,  bow  and  club.  Their  household  uten- 
sils were  few  in  number  and  consisted  mainly  of  vessels  of  clay, 
wood,  bark,  gourd  and  shell.  Stono  and  wooden  hoes  were 
employed  in  preparing  their  gardens  and  cornfields.  All 
of  these  the  appearance  of  the  French  trader  enabled  them 
to  exchange  for  more  durable  implements  of  metal.  From  Doty 
island  alone,  from  earliest  times  the  site  of  a  Winnebago  vil- 
lage, a  very  large  number  of  stone  and  other  implements  have 
been  recovered.  Some  of  these  are  described  in  various  num- 
bers of  the  Wisconsin  Archeologist,  and  in  other  works.  These 
are  quite  similar  to  those  obtained  from  other  sites  in  the 
Fox  valley.  It  is  possible  that  implements  and  ornaments 
of  native  copper  m,ay  also  have  been  in  use  but  in  regard 
to  these  the  Jesuit  Relations  and  other  early  historical  works 
are  silent.  Saterlee  Clark  informed  Dr.  P.  E.  Hoy  in  1881, 
that  when  he  first  went  among  the  Winnebago  "many  of 
them  had  copper  headed  weapons,  many  of  them  carried 
lances  headed  with  copper,  and  it  is  quite  common  to  see 
arrows  headed  with  copper".  W.  H.  Rogers,  for  several  years 
connected  vnth  the  Menominee  Indian  agency  at  Keshena,  in- 
formed the  same  author  that  ho  frequently  saw  copper  imple- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  Chippewa  and  Winnebago.  Many 
of  their  pipes  were  ornamented  with  copper.      (W.  B.  M.) 

Among  the  Winnebago  as  among  other  Wisconsin  tribes  it 
was  the  man's  duty  to  assist  in  the  protection  of  the  village  and 
of  his  family  against  enemies  and  bv  his  hunting  to  provide 
meat  and  skins.  He  fashioned  his  weapons,  canoes  and  traps. 
The  work  of  the  women  consisted  of  the  care  of  the  wigwam 
and  children,  the  preparation  oi  fr)od  and  clothing,  and  the 
planting  and  cultivation  <  f  the  fields.  Rush  matting  and  clay, 
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bark  and  wooden  vessels  ^vere  made  by  them.  If  tliere  were 
several  wives  the  work  was  shared  between  them.  The  drudgery 
cf  their  lot  they  appear  to  have  borne  quite  cheerfully.  In 
pioneer  days  the  Winnebago  mined  lead  in  the  lead  region  of 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  the  women  doing  their  full  share  of  the 
work 

Of  the  marriage  customs  of  the  Winnebago  Moses  Paquette 
stated  in  1882 : 

"Presents  to  the  parents  of  a  woman,  by  either  the  parents  of  the 
man  or  the  man  himself,  if  accepted,  usually  secure  her  for  a  part- 
ner. However  much  the  woman  may  dislike  the  man,  she  considers  it 
ier  bounden  duty  to  go  and  at  least  try  to  live  with  him.  Divorce 
Is  easy  among  them.  There  are  no  laws  compelling  them  to  live 
together.  Sometimes  there  are  marriages  for  a  specified  time,  say 
a  few  months  or  a  year.  When  separations  occur,  the  woman  usually 
tokes  the  children  with  her  to  the  home  of  her  parents.  But  so 
Hong  as  the  union  exists,  it  is  deemed  to  be  sacred,  and  there  are 
few  instances  of  infidelity.  Quite  a  number  of  the  bucks  have  two 
wires,  who  live  on  apparently  equal,  free  and  easy  terms;  but  al- 
tbough  there  is  no  rule  about  the  matter,  I  never  heard  of  any  of  the 
men  having  more  than  two  wives.  With  all  this  ease  of  divorce, 
numerous  Indian  couples  remain  true  to  each  other  for  life."  (12, 
W.  H.  C,  427.) 

Marriage  within  the  gens  wasr  forbidden.  Infidelity  was  in 
early  times  probably  severely  punished  as  among  other  Wiseon- 
siii  tribes.  Intermarriage  with  the  surrounding  Algonquian 
was  not  of  uncommon  occurrence.  As. early  as  1660  some 
«f  the  Pottawatomi  and  Sac  and  Fox  are  reported  to  have  tak- 
en Winnebago  wives  and  to  have  in  turn  given  their  own  daugh- 
ters to  these  (16,  W.  H.  C,  7).  In  later  times  such  marriages 
were  more  frequent,  when  it  was  often  the  custom  for  the  hus- 
land  to  make  his  home  with  his  wife's  family.  (See  W.,  '*345) 
Many  of  the  early  traders  and  settlers  took  Winnebago  wivo^^. 
c  Slavery  existed  among  the  Wiimebago  at  a  very  early  date. 
The.se  slaves  were  captives  obtained  during  their  wars  with 
neighlx^ring  tribes.  Grignon  states  that  the  Ottawa  and  Sac 
tiiHl  jH^rha])s  other  Wisconsin  tribes  ^Svere  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing captives  of  the  ]?awrjees,  Osages,  Missouries,  and  even  of 
the  distant  Ivlandans,  and  these  were  consii>iied  to  servitude.'' 
('S,  W.  H.  C,  256.)  These  were  sometimes  purchased  and  ol)- 
tained  in  other  ways  from  their  captors  by  the  other  tribes. 
Presents  of  slaves  were  also  occasionallv  made  to  the  French. 
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According  to  Allouez  almost  tlie  entire  Winnebago  tribe  was  at 
one  time  in  captivity  among  the  Illinois.     (See  16,  W.  H.  C, 

Of  the  burial  customs  of  the  Winnebago  in  earliest  historic 
times  considerable  information  is  available.  The  bodies  of  the 
deceased  were  wrapped  in  birch  bark  or  matting  and  interred 
in  shallow  graves.  With  them  were  buried  their  personal  pos- 
sessions, or  symbolical  objects.  In  later  times  the  graves  were 
protected  by  logs,  stones,  brush  or  pickets.  Prisoners  were 
sometimes  put  to  death  in  order  that  the  deceased  might  not 
want  for  slaves  in  the  next  world.  With  the  corpse  of  a  fe- 
male were  buried  her  implements  of  labor.  The  blackening  of 
the  face  by  mourners  was  a  common ,  custom.  The  women 
sometimes  cut  their  limbs  with  knives  and  sharp  flints.  (See  5, 
W.  H.  C,  99.)  Mothers  sometimes  carried  bundles  of  clothes 
to  represent  a  child  lost  by  death  (4,  H.  I.  T.,  55). 

Mr.  Jas.  G.  Pickett  has  described  the  mode  of  burial  prac- 
ticed, before  1848,  by  the  Winnebago  residijig  at  Rus-h  lake. 
The  bodies  of  persons  dying  in  the  winter  time  were  encased 
in  bark  or  deposited  in  a  canoe  and  elevated  into  the  branches 
of  a  tree.  Sometimes  the  remains  were  placed  on  a  scaffold 
built  between  two  trees.  In  the  spring  time  the  permanent 
burial  was  made  in  a  shallow  grave.  Over  this  was  erected  an 
A-shaped  structure.  This  consisted  of  two  short,  forked  posts 
placed  one  at  either  end  of  the  grave  and  which  supported  a 
cross-piece.  Against  this  framework  wooden  slabs  were  placed. 
To  mark  the  grave  of  an  adult  male  a  tall  post  painted  in  sev- 
eral colors  was  placed  at  its  head,  and  if  the  deceased  was  a  per- 
son of  note  a  white  dog  was  killed  and  hung  to  the  post  (2,  W. 
A.,  79). 

The  graves  at  Turkey  river,  Iowa,  were  dug  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  in  order  that  the  dead  miglit  ^'look  towards  the  ' 
happy  land  of  t£c  west".  The  ])ody  was  sometimes  placed  in 
the  grave  in  a  sitting  posture,  the  head  and  chest  extending 
above  the  ground.  A  pipe  of  tobacco  was  buried  with  an 
adult  male,  and  a  war-club  in  the  grave  of  a  warrior.  The  in- 
cineration of  bodies  was  never  practiced  by  them.  The  hiero- 
glyphics painted  on  the  post  at  the  head  of  a  warrior's  gi'ave 
represented  not  the  epitaph  of  the  dead,  but  the  exploits  of 
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those  who  danced  at  his  grave.  The  graves  of  chiefs  and  per- 
sons of  distinction  were  sometimes  enclosed  with  pickets.  A 
white  flag  was  placed  over  these.  Sacrifices  of  goods  were  made 
by  hanging  these  over  the  grave.  These  were  afterwards  gam- 
bled for.  Fires  were  kindled  and  kept  burning  for  four  nights^ 
the  object  being  to  guide  the  spirit  of  the  dead  in  its  flight  (4, 
H.  I.  T.,  54-55). 

The  conical  mounds  so  common  in  our  state  were 
f req^uently  selected  as  burial  places  by  the  Winnebago  and  other 
Indians.  R.  C.  Taylor  states  that  on  some  of  the  mounds  on 
the  shores  of  Buffalo  and  Puckaway  lakes  there  were  formerly 
to  be  seen  "the  modem  grave  of  some  Winnebago  or  Menomo- 
nee  chief,  strongly  protected  by  pickets."  One  of  the  oblong 
mounds  near  Theresa,  Dr.  Lapham  found  to  be  entirely  covered 
with  the  recent  graves  of  the  Menominee  and  Winnebago  re- 
siding there.  (See  A.  W.,  63,  59.)  The  burial  in  a  large 
conical  mound  at  Portage  in  1832,  of  White  Pawnee,  a  son  of 
the  W^innebago  chief  White  Crow  is  on  record  (12,  W.  H.  C, 
431).  At  the  present  time  roof -shaped  shelters  made  of  planks 
are  placed  over  the  graves.  In  the  front  of  these  is  an  open- 
ing to  allow  for  the  introduction  of  food  and  tcbacco  by  the 
friends  and  relatives. 

Among  other  favorite  games  of  the  Winnebago  was  that  called 
lacrosse  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  by  them  and 
the  Dakota  from  the  Algonquian  tribes.  For  the  playing  of 
this  game  the  plateau  where  the  city  of  La  Crosse  is  now  locat- 
ed was  a  favorite  resort.  Paquette  says  of  the  Winnebago  that 
after  their  winter's  hunt  they  would  gather  at  this  place  to  meet 
the  traders  and  hold  their  feasts  and  lacrosses  games.  It  w^as 
but  seldom  played  in  their  villages  as  it  was  ^^considered  to  be 
more  especially  a  spring  festival  game".  These  games  were 
always  played  for  heavy  stakes  in  goods  (12,  W.  IT.  C.  426-27). 
In  a  game  ]>layed  at  Prairie  du  Chien  on  April  20,  1806,  be- 
tween the  Winnebago  and  Fox,  and  the  Dakota,  300  Indians 
participated,  the  latter  being  victorious  (1.  ]\r.  II.  C,  415). 
The  game  is  played  with  a  wooden  ball  and  rackets  and  is  prob- 
ably familiar  to  all.  The  moccasin  game  is  said  to  have  b'^on 
the  chief  gambling  game  of  the  Winnebago.  It  is  thn.^  doscriW'd 
by  Paquette: 
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"The  players  squat  on  the  ground  in  two  groups,  facing  each  other; 
any  number  may  be  on  a  side, — one  or  a  dozen, — and  the  sides  need 
not  be  equal  in  numbers.  On  the  ground  between  the  two  groups, 
four  moccasins  are  placed  in  a  row.  The  leader  of  the  side  that  has 
the  "deal,"  so  to  speak,  takes  a  small  bead  in  his  right  hand  and 
deftly  slides  the  hand  under  each  moccasin  in  turn,  pretending  to 
leave  the  bead  under  each,  one  of  them;  he  finally  does  leave  the 
bead  under  one  and  the  leader  of  the  opposition  side,  watching  him 
closely,  is  to  guess  which  mocassin  covers  the  bead.  The  opposition 
leader  then  takes  a  slender  stick  and  lifts  up  and  throws  off  the 
three  moccasins  under  which  he  thinks  nothing  has  been  left,  leav- 
ing the  one  under  which  he  guesses  the  bead  has  been  left.  Should 
the  bead  be  discovered  under  one  of  the  three  which  he  throws  off, 
then  he  loses  four  points  for  his  side;  should  he  be  correct  in  his 
gues-s,  and  the  bead  found  under  the  one  moccasin  left,  he  gains 
four  for  his  side.  Ten  small  twigs  or  chips  are  conveniently  at  hand, 
and  as  each  side  wins  at  a  play,  the  leader  takes  four  from  the  pile. 
When  the  ten  are  all  taken,  by  either  or  both  sides,  the  game  is 
ended,  the  side  having  the  most  sticks  being  the  winner.  Usually 
five  such  games  are  played,  the  side  getting  the  greater  number 
taking  the  stakes,  which  are  commonly  goods."     (12,  W.  H.  C,  426.) 

This  description  differs  in  various  derails  from  the  Menominee 
game  as  described  by  Hoffman  (15,  B.  E.,  242-244). 

The  game  of  bowl  in  the  playing  of  which  a  wooden  bowl 
and  dice  made  of  bone  or  other  materials  are  employed  and 
which  is  played  by  the  Ojibwa  and  ^IJc'nominoe,  is  also  played 
by  the  Winnebago. 

The  game  of  ring  and  pin,  in  which  a  nmnber  of  phalangeal 
bones  strung  on  a  thong  to  the  end  o"^  which  a  bone  or  metal 
needle  is  attached  are  employed,  is  also  played.  The  bones 
are  swung  upward  and  caught  on  the  needle.  Foot  and  hand 
ball  are  ])layod.  Foot  racing,  leaping  and  shooting  at 
marks  were  favorite  pastimes.  There  were  likewise  other  games 
which  the  women  and  children  played. 

.Of  the  sports  of  the  Siouan  tribes  Dr.  W.  J.  McGee  has  ex- 
plained that  the  more  important  and  characteristic: 

"Were  organized  and  interwoven  with  social  organization  and  be- 
lief so  as  commonly  to  take  the  form  of  elaborate  ceremonial,  in 
which  dancing,  feasting,  fasting,  symbolic  painting,  song  and  sacrifice 
played  important  parts,  and  these  organized  sports  were  largely  fidu- 
cial. To  many  of  the  early  observers  the  observances  were  nothing 
more  than  meaningless  mummeries."  (ir>.  B.  E.,  174-75.) 
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Gen.  Albert  G.  Ellis  gives  an  account  of  several  Winnebago 

dances  as  observed  by  him  at  Green  Bay,  in  1822 ; 

They  were  preparing  to  leave  for  their  fall  hunts.  The  whole 
tribe  assembled in  a  large  circle,  the  dancers,  and  drum- 
mer— the  master  of  ceremonies — in  the  center;  first  they  gave  the 
pipe  dance,  an  amusing  affair,  a  single  one  dancing  at  a  time,  the 
trick  of  whch  seemed  to  be  to  keep  time  to  the  drum,  and  especially 
to  suspend  action  simultaneously  with  the  cessation  of  the  instru- 
ment, frequently  the  attitude  was  ridiculous  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
maintaing  it  for  a  moment,  till  the  drum  commenced  again,  formed  an 
exciting  tableau."     (7,  W.  H.  C,  224.) 

The  name  given  to  this  dance  is  probably  not  its  correct  desig- 
nation.    He  continues: 

*'Next  followed  the  begging  dance,  preceded  by  a  speech  by  the 
drummer,  setting  forth  the  extreme  want  of  some  of  their  very  old, 
poor  people,  and  asking  charity  in  their  behalf."     (do.) 

Of  the  war  dance  he  gives  the  following  interesting  descrip- 
tion: 

"The  whole  concluded  ^ith  the  war  dance,  a  sight  to  test  the 
nerves  of  the  stoutest  heart.  The  Winnebagoes  at  that  time,  fifty- 
four  years  ago,  were  in  their  perfection  of  savage  wildness;  two 
thousand  of  them,  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  were  massed  in 
a  circle,  standing  fifty  deep;  the  whites,  army  officers  in  the  inner 
ring,  and  the  warrior  dancers,  drummer  and  singers  in  the  center. 
Twenty-two  of  tbeir  most  stalwart  young  warriors  took  their  places 
with  not  a  thread  of  clothing  save  the  breech-cloth;  but  all  painted 
in  most  gorgeous  colors  and  especially  the  faces,  with  circles  of 
black,  white,  red,  green  and  blue,  around  the  eyes,  giving  the  counten- 
ances expressions  indescribably  fierce  and  hideous,  all  armed  with 
tomahawks,  knives  and  spears.  At  first  the  dance  was  slow,  to 
measured  time  of  the  drum  and  song;  for  there  were  a  hundred 
singers,  with  the  voice  of  the  drummer;  both  male  and  female — the 
latter  prevailing  above  the  former.  Soon  they  began  to  wax  warm, 
the  countenances  assumed  unearthly  expressions  of  fierceness:  their 
tread  shook  the  solid  earth  and  their  yells  at  the  end  of  each  ca- 
dence, rent  the  very  heavens.  None  could  endure  the  scene  un- 
moved—unappalled"     (7,  W.  H.   C,  224-225.) 

Of  this  danoo  J.  E.  Fletcher  also  gives  a  brief  description 

(3,  11.  I.  T.,  284-85).     Moees  Paqiiette  gave  to  Dr.  Thwaites 

the  following  l)rlof  account  of  another  dance  given  in  earlier 

days  on  the  return  from  a  successful  hunt. 

"Probably  the  most  popular  of  their  dances  is  the  buffalo  dance. 
They  represent  themselves  to  be  bisons,  imitating  the  legitimate 
motions  and  noises  of  the  animal,  and  introducing  a  great  many 
others  that  would  quite  astonish  the  oldest  buffalo  in  existence.     Of 
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•course  it  has  been  a  long  time  since  any  Wnnebagoes  ever  saw  buf- 
faloes; their  antics  are  purely  traditionary,  handed  down  from  former 
generations  of  dancers."     (12,  W.  H.  C,  423.) 

Miss  Alice  E.  Fletcher  has  given  a  more  complete  and  inter- 
esting account  of  this  same  dance  as  performed  by  the  Nebras- 
•ka  Winnebago  and  which  she  states  is  given  ^^four  times  in  the 
month  of  May  and  early  June/'  the  dancers  being  ^^four  men 
and  a  large  number  of  women",  it  is  given  in  the  tent  used 
for  sacred  dances,  and  ^4s  clearly  indicative  of  the  prayer  for 
increase  and  plenty  of  buffalo".  Of  special  interest  is  the  con- 
struction during  the  dance  of  two  small  mounds  of  earth.  This 
practice  she  considers  to  ^ ^suggest  many  speculations"  (See  11, 
B.  E..  427-28).  Charlevoix  has  described  the  buffalo  dance  as 
witnessed  by  him  among  the  Green  Bav  savages,  in  1721.  (See 
16,  W.  H.  C,  416.) 

Mrs.  Kinzie  describes  the  ^^complimentary"  dance  as  wit- 
nessed by  her  in  1831: 

"It  was  the  custom  to  ask  permission  of  the  person  to  be  compli- 
mented, to  dance  for  him.  Preparation  is  made  by  painting  the  face 
elaborately,  and  marking  the  person,  which  is  usually  bare  about  the 
chest  and  shoulders.  All  the  ornaments  that  can  be  mustered,  are 
added  to  the  hair  or  head  dress.  Happy  is  he,  who,  in  virtue  of 
having  taken  one  or  more  scalps,  is  entitled  to  proclaim  it  by  a  cor- 
responding number  of  eagle's  feathers. 

The  dancers  assemble  at  some  convenient  place,  and  then  come 
marching  to  the  spot  appointed,  accompanied  by  the  music  of  the 
Indian  drum  and  shee-shee-qua  or  rattle.  They  range  themselves  in 
a  circle  and  dance  with  violent  contortions  and  gesticulations,  some 
of  them  graceful,  others  only  energetical,  the  squaws,  who  stand  a 
little  apart,  and  mingle  their  discordant  voices  with  the  music  of  the 
instruments,  rarely  participating  in  the  dance.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, when  excited  by  the  general  gaiety  a  few  of  them  will  form  a 
circle  outside  and  perform  a  sort  of  ungraceful,  up  and  down  move- 
ment, which  has  no  merit  save  the  perfect  time  which  is  kept. 

The  dance  finished,  which  is  only  when  the  strength  of  the  dancers 
Is  exhausted,  a  quantity  of  presents  are  brought  and  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  circle,  by  order  of  the  party  complimented  An  equi- 
table distribution  is  made  by  one  of  their  number;  and  the  objects 
of  the  display  having  been  accomplished,  they  retire."  (W ,  360-61, 
condensed.) 

A  somewhat  similar  danco  is  performed  by  the  Ojibwa.  The 
scalp  dance  of  the  Winnebago  ^frs.  Kinzie  describes  as  being  a 
most  frightful  spectacle : 

"The  scalps  are  stretched  on  little  hoops,  or  frames,  and  carried 
on  the  end  of  a  pole.    These  are  branished  about  in  the  course  of 
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the  dance,  with  cries,  shouts  and  furious  gestures.  The  women  who 
commence  as  spectators,  becoming  excited  with  the  scene  and  the 

music,    ,  rush  in,  seize  the  scalps  from  the  hands  of  the 

owners  and  toss  them  franctically  about  with  the  screams  and  yells 
of  demons."     (W.,  462.) 

L.  H.  Bunnell  states  that: 

"The  Dakotahs  and  Winnebagoes,  as  well  as  other  northern  Indians^ 
dance  at  the  commencement  of  winter;  just  after  the  rutting  season 
of  deer  has  passed,  for  then  their  camps  are  usually  supplied  with 
venison,  and  they  dance  as  a  thanksgiving  offering  to  the  friendly 
spirits  who  guided  them  to  success  in  the  chase.  The  bear  dance  is 
for  one  person  alone/'     (W.  E.  M.,  126.) 

Other  dances  there  were  for  various  occasions.  Some  of  these 
w^ere  of  a  religious  or  semi-religious  character  and  w^ere  pre- 
ceded or  followed  by  feasts  and  oratory. 

Other  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Winnebago  tribe  in  earli- 
est historic  times  appear  to  have  been  very  similar  to  those  of 
their  neighbors.  The  use  of  the  calumet  was  common  to  all, 
and  the  chant,  dance  and  other  ceremonies  in  its  honor  and  ac- 
companying its  presentation  and  smoking  are  described  by  the 
early  French  explorers  and  missionaries.  (See  16 ;  17,  W.  H. 
C.)     It  was  offered  as  a  pledge  of  peace  or  brotherhood. 

Among  the  Winnebago  as  among  the  Menominee  and  Ojib- 
wa  there  exists  a  medicine  society.     Of  this  Paquette  stated : 

"The  chief  theoretical  object  of  the  fraternity  is,  to  keep  the  virtues 
of  medicinal  herbs  and  the  details  of  medical  practice  generally,  as 
secrets  among  a  chosen  few,  and  hand  them  down  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another.  The  secret  society  is  conducted  by  the  medicine 
men.  Fully  one-half  the  tribe — meil,  women  and  youths  of  both 
sexes — belong;  possibly  a  majority  of  them  do.  When  a  person 
wishes  to  join,  2nd  is  accepted  by  the  fraternity,  he  must  accumu- 
late a  heap  of  goods  as  an  initiation  fee."     (12,  W.  H.  C,  423-424.) 

Among  the  Winnebago  a  person  is  invited  to  join  because  of  his 
possessing  qualities  especially  fitting  him  therefore  or  because 
of  some  cure  effected  on  his  person. 

"When  he  is  about  to  be  initiated,  a  great  feast  is  prepared,  at  the 
expense  of  the  candidate  An  animal  is  killed  and  dressed,  of  which 
the  people  at  large  partake — there  are  dances  and  songs  and  speeches 
in  abundance.  Then  the  chief  medicine-man  takes  the  candidate  and 
privately  instructs  him  in  all  the  ceremonies  and  knowledge  necessary 
to  make  an  accomplished  member  of  the  fraternity.  Sometimes  the 
new  member  selected  is  still  a  child.  In  that  case  he  is  taken  by  the 
medicine-man  as  soon  as  he  reaches  a  proper  age."     <W.,  362.) 
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Schoolcraft  gives  a  description  by  Fletcher  of  the  medicine 
society  and  an  illustration  of  the  interior  of  the  medicine  lodge 
(3,  H.  I.  T.,  286-88).  The  vocation  of  the  medicine-man  was 
an  important  and  respected  one.  Cures  of  diseases  were  affect- 
ed by  magic,  prayer,  exhortions,  fetiches,  dances,  by  the  use 
and  application  of  herbal  remedies,  etc. 

'Religion. 

Dr.  J.  O.  Dorsey  has  presented  a  study  of  the  cults  or  sys- 
tems of  religious  belief  of  the  Siouan  tribes  including  remarks 
on  those  of  the  Winnebago  which  present  some  similarities  to 
those  of  their  relatives,  the  Iowa,  (See  11,  B.  E).  Dr.  W.-  J. 
McGee  also  discusses  at  length  the  Siouan  beliefs  and  mythol- 
ogy (15,  B.  E.,  178-185).  These  and  other  noteworthy  con- 
tributions on  the  subject,  the  student  may  read  with  profit. 
McGee  explains  that  it  was  partly  through  a  failure  of  early 
writers,  handicapped  by  unf amilarity  witE  their  tongue,  to  cor- 
rectly comprehend  their  complicated  mythology  that  the  popu- 
lar fallacy  concerning  the  belief  of  the  Indians  in  one  "Great 
Spirit"  gained  currency  among  the  whites. 

"Among  these  tribes  the  creation  and  control  of  the  world  and  the 
thing's  thereof  are  ascribed  to  "wa-kan-da"  (the  term  varying  some- 
what from  tribe  to  tribe),  just  as  among  the  Algonquian  tribes  om- 
nipotence was  assigned  to  "ma-ni-do."  Inquiry  shows  that  wakanda 
assumes  various  forms,  and  is  rather  a  quality  thsn  a  definite  entity 
Thus,  among  many  of  the  tribes  the  sun  is  wakanda — not  the  wakanda 
or  a  wakanda,  but  simply  wakanda;  and  among  the  same  tribes  the 
moon  is  wakanda,  and  so  is  thunder,  lightning,  the  stars,  the  winds, 
the  cedar,  and  various  other  things;  even  a  man,  especially  a  shaman, 
might  be  wakanda  or  a  wakanda.  In  addition  the  term  was  applied 
to  mythic  monsters  of  the  earth,  air,  and  waters;  according  to  some  of 
the  sages  the  ground  or  earth,  the  mythic  under- world,  the  ideal 
upper-world,  darkness,  etc.,  were  wakanda  or  wakandas.  So,  too,  the 
fetiches  and  the  ceremonial  objects  and  decorations  were  wakanda 
among  different  tribes.  Among  some  of  the  groups  various  animals 
and  trees were  regarded  as  wakandas.  (15,  E.,  182,  Con- 
densed.)             , 

Of  the  Winnebago  beliefs  only  scattered  fragments  of  infor- 
mation have  been  preserved  by  early  writers. 

Charlevoix,  the  historian,  states  of  the  Winnebago  and  other 
tribes  residing  near  Green  Bay  in  1791 . 
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"The  Sun  and  Thunder  are  their  principal  Divinities;  and  they 
seem  to  believe  more  thoroughly  than  do  those  Tribes  with  whom 
we  hold  more  intercourse  that  every  kind  of  Animal  has  a  Spirit, 
which  watches  over  its  preservation.  They  have  special  veneration 
for  the  Bear;  as  soon  as  they  slay  one  of  these  animals,  they  make  a 
feast,  accompanied  by  very  singular  ceremonies  Not  only  do  these 
savages  have,  like  all  the  others,  the  custom  of  preparing  themselves 
for  their  grand  hunts  by  fasting,  which  the  Outagamis  extend  even  ta 
ten  consecutive  days;  but  besides,  while  the  hunters  are  in  the  field, 
the  Boys  are  often  compelled  to  fast;  the  dreams  which  they  have 
during  their  abstinence  are  noted,  and  good  and  evil  auguries  for  the 
success  of  the  hunt  are  drawn  from  them..  The  objects  of  these 
fasts  is  to  appeause  the  tutel.ary  Spirits  of  the  Animals  whom  they 
are  to  hunt."     (16,  W.  H.  C,  416-417,  condensed.) 

All  animate  and  inanimate  objects  about  them  were  possesed 
by  spirits  and  offerings  of  tobacco  and  other  materials  were 
made  to  gain  their  good  will  and  secure  their  assistance.  The 
animals  of  the  woods  and  waters  were  their  relatives  and  guar- 
dian spirits. 

L.  H.  Bunnell  mentions  tliat  the  yellow  rattlesnakes  of  the 
Mississippi  bluffs  were  held  as  sacred  by  the  Winnebago  and 
Dakota,  w^ho  killed  them  only  when  a  skin  was  required  for  a 
religious  ceremony  or  dance.  In  consequence  these  became  so 
numerous  as  to  make  it  dangerous  for  anyone  to  visit  the  local- 
ities of  the  dens.     (W.  E.  M.,  323.) 

!N"atural  phenomena  were  regard  by  them  as  mysterious.  Dr, 
Dorsey  believes  that  judging  from  some  of  the  Winnebago  per- 
sonal names  that  it  is  probable  that  the  winds  were  regarded  as 
divinities  by  them  (11,  B.  E  ,  423),  and  McGee  observes  that 
on  the  whole  it  may  be  safe  to  consider  the  sun  as  the  arch-mys- 
tery of  the  Siouan  tribes.  (15,  B.  E.,  184.) 

"The  Winnebago  lodges  were  always  built  with  the  entrances  fac- 
ing the  east.  When  the  warriors  returned  from  a  fight  they  cir- 
cumambulated the  lodge  four  times  sunwise,  stopping  at  the  east 
just  before  entering,"     (do.,  240-41.) 

Like  other  Wisconsin  savages  they  believed  in  monsters,  witch 
es  and  the  like,  and  the  revelations  of  their  dreams  w^re  care- 
fully observed.  Dorsey  gives  three  Winnebago  names  for  su- 
perhuman beings.  (11  B.  E..  36Y.)  They  also  believed  in  a 
future  state  of  existence. 

It  is  related  of  the  early  Wiscoiif-J!'  Winnebago  that  in  pass- 
ing Ihe  month  of  Dovii  river  or  l)ii."l<  en  ek,  near  the  lower  ena 
of  Buffalo  lake,  they  would  dn.p  iheii-  paddles,  say  a  prayer, 
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strew  the  water  with  tobacco,  feathers  and  painted  hair  and 
then  sing  a  chant  before  continuing  their  journey.  (8  W.  H.  C.^ 
290.)  DeviFs  lake  was  supposed  to  be  the  residence  of  a  spirit 
or  manitou,  to  appease  whom  offerings  of  tobacco  were  made. 
(7,  W.  H.  C,  350.)  There  is  said  to  b?  a  Winnebago  tradi- 
tion of  a  woman  carrying  her  child,  who  being  pursued  by 
her  enemies,  jumped  from  an  elevation  and  became  a  rock. 
Wlien  Indians  of  that  tril>e  pass  the  place  they  make  offerings 
to  her.     (11,  B.  E.,  425.) 

Dr.  Lapham  has  described  and  figured  a  boulder  of  gnei&soid 
granite  located  at  TTustisford  and  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
a  bird.  This  he  says  was  held  "in  groat  veneration"  by  the 
Winnebago  Indians  (A.  W.,  51.)  In  early  days  a  similar 
rock  was  presented  to  the  State  Historical  Society  by  Dr.  D.  C. 
Ayers  of  Green  Bay.  It  was  described  as  a  "stone  manitou  or 
spirit  rock,  an  object  of  Indtian  worship  and  regard,  somewhat 
in  animal  shape,  evidently  the  result  of  water  action,  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  formerly  located  on  the  old  Indian  war 
trail  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Winnebago."  (4.  W.  H.  C,  28.) 
It  has  since  been  lost.  A  spirit  stone,  formed  by  nature  in  a 
resemblance  to  a  himian  bust,  was  once  located  at  the  Grand 
Chute  now  Appleton.  The  face  was  painted  by  the  savages  who 
in  descending  the  river  invoked  its  blessing  by  offerings  of  to- 
bacco, arrows  and  other  valuables.  In  the  year  1670,  this  stone 
was  cast  into  the  Fox  river  by  the  Fathers  Allouez  and  Dablon. 

At  Rapide  Croche,  five  miles  below  Kaukauna,  a  similar 
stone  was  discovered  two  years  later  by  Father  Allouez  and  also 
rolled  into  the  stream.  He  mentioned  it  as  "an  idol  which  the 
parsers  invoke  for  the  happy  termination  of  their  joumey."^ 
Tlni«  a  manitou  rock,  the  spirit  of  the  water,  stood  guard  at 
eitiir^r  end  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  rapids  of  the  lower  Fox 
river.  They  were  probably  venerated  by  the  Winnebago,  who 
controlled  the  river,  as  well  as  by  other  tribes.  (S.  I.  S ;  16,  W. 
H.  (\,  SI.)  The  earlv  missionaries  of  the  Christian  religion 
who  went  among  the  Wisconsin  savages  appear  to  have  made 
but  little  progress  with  the  Winnebago.  In  later  days.  (April 
1888),  Ttev.  Father  Mazzuchelli  visited  them  at  their  vil- 
lage near  Portage,  and  succeeded  in  making  200  converts.  He 
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translated  Father  Baraga's  Catechism  from  the  Ottawa  into 
the  Winnebago. 

Outline  Sketches  op  the  Chiefs. 

The  personal  history,  of  the  chiefs  and  other  noted  men  of 
the  Wisconsin  Winnebago  must  be  i-educed  by  the  space  alloted 
this  paper,  to  brief  statements  devoted  chiefly  to  the  principal 
events  of  their  lives  and  the  locations  of  their  villages. 

The  first  chief  of  whom  we  have  record  is  Le  Grelot,  the 
head  of  a  Winnebago  village  at  Lake  Pepin,  in  1737,  and  who 
warned  the  French  commandant  of  the  fort  at  that  place  of  a 
joint  plot  of  the  Chippewa  and  Winnebago  to  destroy  a  party 
of  Sioux.  (17,  W.  H.  C.,  272.)  His  name  signifies  trembler  or 
shaker. 

Serotchon  and  Chelaouois  are  mentioned  as  Winnebago  chiefs 
who  attended  a  council  held  in  Quebec  in  the  year  1742.  To 
them  the  Marquis  de  Beauhamois,  Governor  General  of  New 
France,  delivered  an  address  to  the  tribe,  and  promised  medals. 
(17,  W.  H.  C,  406-07.) 

HopokoSkaUy  or  Glory  of  the  Morning,  also  known  as  the 
Queen  of  the  Winnebago,  was  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  line 
of  Creole  chiefs  known  to  border  history  under  the  various 
names  of  Decorah.  She  was  the  sister  of  the  head  chief  of  the 
Doty  island  village.  (5,  W.  H.  C,  156-297.)  Of  the  date  of 
her  birth  there  is  no  record.  Her  Indian  name  is  also  given 
as  W^a-ho-po-e-kau.  She  became  the  wife  of  Sabrevoir  De  Car- 
rie, an  ofiicer  in  the  Franch  army,  in  1699,  under  De  Boisbri- 
ant.  Ho  lesigned  his  commission  in  1729,  and  became  a  trader 
among  the  Winnebago,  subsequently  marrying  Glory  of  the 
Morning.  After  seven  or  eight  years,  during  which  time  two 
sons  and  a  daughter  were  bom,  he  left  her,  taking  with  him 
the  daughter.  During  the  French  and  Indian  war,  he  rcHsntered 
the  army,  and  was  mortally  wounded  before  Quebec,  on 
April  28,  1760.  This  places  his  injury  as  occurring  two  weeks 
before  the  fall  of  that  stronghold,  and  the  deatlis  of  both  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm. 

He  must  have  been  injured  in  some  of  the  ahnost  daily  as- 
saults made  by  Wolfe  upon  some  part  of  the  long  defenses  on 
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the  bluffs  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  died  in  the  hospital  at 
Montreal.  Glory  of  the  Morning  refused  to  go  to  Montreal  with 
her  husband  and  remained  in.  her  island  lionie  with  her  sons. 
The  daug'hter  whom  De  Carrie  took  with  him,  married  Sieur 
Laurent  Fily,  a  merchant  of  Quebec,  who  subsequently  removed 
to  Green  Bay,  and  has  dosoendents  still  living  in  the  valley.  (7, 
W.  H.  C,  347  )  Captain  Jonathan  Carver  who  visited  the 
Queen  in  1766,  on  Doty  island,  mentions  the  pleasure  his  atr 
tentions  to  her  gave  her  attendants  and  herself.  She  received 
him  graciously,  and  sumptuously  enitertained  him  during  the 
four  days  he  remained  in  her  village.  His  description  of  the 
village,  which  he  says  "contained  fifty  houses,"  is  quoted  else- 
where in  this  bulletin.  j\[rs.  Kinz'.e  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
Queen  as  she  api^eared  at  Fort  Winnebago  in  1831: 

*'No  one  could  tell  her  age;  but  all  agreed  she  must  have  seen  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  winters.  Her  eyes  dimmed  and  almost  white 
with  age — her  face  darkened  and  withered,  like  a  baked  apple;  her 
voice  tremulous  and  feeble,  except  when  raised  in  fury — -she  usually 
went  on  all  fours;  not  having  strength  to  hold  herself  erect.  On  the 
day  of  the  payment  having  received  her  portion,  which  she  carefully 
hid  in  the  corner  of  her  blanket,  she  came  crawling  along  and  seated 
nerself  on  the  door-step  to  count  her  treasure."     (W.,  358.) 

Mr.  Kenrs'  ilenx^ll,  who  came  to  tlio  Foil:  in  1834,  says  of 
her: 

(She)  "was  pointed  out  to  me  some  years  afterwards,  when  I  was 
ToM  she  must  be  over  143  years  old.  At  the  time  I  saw  her  she  was 
able  to  walk  six  or  eight  miles  to  and  from  the  Portage;  she  lived 
several  years  after,  and  finally  came  to  her  death  by  the  burning  of 
her  wigwam."     (7  W.  H.  C,  375~7G.) 

As  she  then  lived  in  the  village  of  her  late  grandson,  Old 
Gray-headed  Decorah,  eight  miles  below  Portag?,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  \Yisccnsin  liver,  she  was  prol)ably  buried  there.  She 
is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  the  head 
chief.     (3,  W.  IT.  C,  280 ;  2,  do.,  178.)     Her  two  sons: 

"Being  the  descendants  of  a  chief  on  the  mother's  side,  when  they 
^arrived  at  manhood assumed  the  dignity  of  their  rank  by  inherit- 
ance. They  were  generally  good  Indians,  and  frequently  urged  their 
claims  to  the  friendship  of  the  whites,  by  saying  they  were  them- 
selves half  white."     (2,  W.  H.  C,  178.) 

(Uioii  l-e  ka.  also  ?])ellcMl  Chau  ka  ka,  (5  do.,  155,)  called 
Spoon  l>e<»orah,  or  the  Ladle,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sabrevoir  De 
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Carrie,  (5,  W.  H.  C,  155 ;  Y,  do.,  34i6).  Augustin  Grignon  ren- 
ders the  name  Chou  ga  rah.  He  knew  him  in  the  winter  of 
1801-2  and  reports  him  as  then  head  chief  of  the  Winnebago : 
"He  was  at  this  time  a  very  old  man  and  died  at  the  Portage  about 
1808,  and,  by  his  request,  was  buried  in  a  sitting  posture  in  a  coffin, 

placed   on   the   surface   of   the   ground,    with    a    small   cabin 

erected  over  it,  and  that  surrounded  with  a  fence."     (3,  W.  H.  C,  286.) 

According  to  La  lionde  his  death  occurred  in  181G  Avheii  he 
was  '^quite  aged.''  It  also  appears  that  Chan  ke  ka  signed  the 
treaty  of  St.  Louis  on  May  18,  181G.  (7..  AY.  11.  C,  346-347; 
5,  do.,  155.) 

Sons  of  the  Ladle  AW^re  Ko  no  kali  or  Old  Gray-headed  Ue- 
corah ;  An  gah,  or  the  Black  Decorah ;  An  an  gali,  or  the  F».aisin 
Decoiah;  Nah  ha  sauch  e  ka,  or  Eascal  Decorah.  The  Ladle 
wai;-  the  father  of  live  daughters,  three  of  whom  married  In- 
dians. One  was  married  tiis-  'cm  ■  —  ,,{  :/^  '^:  v.-k''^  to 
Perrish  Grignon,  a  half-brother  of  Augustin  Grignon.  And 
one  married  a  trader,  Jean  Le  Cuyer,  who  raised  a  family  at 
Portag"e.  (3,  W.  H.  C,  286.)  Another  genealogy  furnished  by 
La  lionde  slates  that  the  Ladle  had  seven  sons  and 
five  daughters.     The  sons  he  names : 

"Ruch-ka-scha-ka,  or  White  Pigeon,  caHed Black  De-kau-ry; 

another,  Chou-me-ne-ka-ka,  or  Raisin  De-kau-ry;  another  Ko-ke-mau- 
ne-kia,  or  He-who-walks-between-two-stayrs,  or  the  Star-walker;  an- 
other Young  De-kau-ry,  called   Rascal   De-kau-ry ;    another, 

Wau-kon-ga-ka,  or  the  Thunder  Hearer;  and  the  sixth  Ongs-ka-ka  or 
White  Wolf,  who  died  young.  Of  the  sisters,  three  married  Indian 
husbands;  one  married  a  trapper  named  Dennis  De  Riviere,  and 
afterwards  to  Perrish  Grignon;  the  other  to  John  B.  Le  Cuyer,  the 
father  of  Madame  Le  Roy.     (7,  W.  H.  C,  347.) 

Old  Gray-headed  Decorah,  or  Old  Decorah,  or  Gray-headed 
Decorali,  or  White  War  Eagle,  whose  coimnon  Indian  name  was 
Scha  chip  kaka,  and  whose  Winnebago  name  was  WaiTahwikoo- 
gah  or  Bird  Spirit,  was  a  son  of  the  Ladle,  and  grandson  of 
Glory  of  the  iforning.  lie  died  at  Petc^i  well,  tlie  hi.uli  T<»ck 
on  the  AViseonsin  river,  April  20,  1836,  and  is  said  to  luiVi^  Ix'on 
00  years  old.  He  fought  nnder  the  British  General  Proctor  at 
Sandusky.  (Fort  Stephenson,  at  Lower  Sandusky  now  Fn^niont, 
Ohio,  was  defended  by  a  force  nnder  the  gallant  (^roghan,  of 
150  Americans,  with  one  cannon,  against  the  attack  of  Gen. 
Pro<»tor,  with  500  regulars  and  800  Indians,  August  2,  181^^.) 
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The  AVar  Eagle  also  fought  with  Proctor  and  Tccuiiiseih  at  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  where  the  British  anny  was  largely  slain 
or  (.^ptured.  and  Tecumseh  shot.  (This  important  battle, 
which  took  place  near  the  Moravian  village  on  the  Thames  in 
Crnada,  eiglit\'  miles  east  of  Detroit,  was  fought  by  General 
William  Henry  Harrison,  October  5,  I8I0.)  lie  was  held  as  a 
hostage  ai  Prairie  dii  (Jhieii  m  1827.  for  the  good  behavior  of 
the  Wiimebngo  dnrijif:  the  so-called  Winnebago  w^ar.  (13,  W. 
H.  C,  449;  5  do,  153.)  It  was  while  Major  Zachary  Taylor 
was  located  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  that  he  received  from  Old 
Gray-headed  Decorah  a  peace  pipe  now^  in  the  State  Histori- 
cal museum  at  Madison.  (4,  W.  H.  C,  28.)  He  gave  assurance 
to  Gen.  Atkinson  during  the  Winnebago  war,  of  the  peaceable 
intentions  of  the  Winnebago.  (2,  W.  H.  C,  154.)  Soen  after 
Laurent  J3arth  purchased,  the  right  from  th?  Winnebago  in  1793 
to  transp(n-t  goods  over  the  Portag'e,  Old  Gray-headed  Decorab 
moved  from  Pucka  way  lake,  in  Green  Lake  county,  and  located 
a  village  on  tlie  Wisconsin  river,  about  two  miles  above  the  Por- 
tage. (3,  AV  H.  C,  288-89.)  In  1810,  he  had  a  village  about 
eight  miles  up  the  Wisconsin  river  from  Portage.  (2,  W.  H.  C, 
178.)  :Mr.  Ileniy  :\rerrell,  says  that  in  1834,  ^^Old  Chief  De- 
corah had  his  village  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wisconsin  river, 
eight  miles  beloAv  the  Portage.''  (7,  AV.  H.  C,  375.) 
De  La  Eonde  says : 

"In  1836,  the  Indians  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  the  best  of  their 
chiefs,  Scha-chip-ka-ka,  or  De-kau-ry  His  death  occurred  April  20, 
at  the  age  of  ninety,  at  his  village — the  locality  now  known  as  the 
Caffrey  place  in  the  town  of  Caledonia,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  be- 
tween the  Wisconsin  and  Baraboo  rivers.  The  school  house  of  dis- 
trict number  five,  now  occupies  the  spot  where  the  old  chief  died. 

De-kau-ry's  town  contained  over  one  hundred  lodges,  and  was  the 
largest  of  the  Winnebago  villages.  Before  he  died,  De-kau-ry  called 
the  Catholic  priest,  Mr.  Vanderbrook,  who  was  at  Portage  at  the 
time,  by  whom  he  was  baptised,  the  day  of  his  death,  and  was  buried 
In  their  cemetery  near  the  present  Court  House  in  Portage  City.  (7, 
W.  H.  C  ,  355-56.) 

He  has  also  been  called  Eld<»st  Decorah  (5,  W.  IT.  C,  153  ;  3 
do..  2.^<).)  His  Indian  name  is  also  given  at  Hut  sha  Avan  shaw- 
kaid  or  the  War  Eagle  (5,  \A\  II.  C,  155).  J.  O.  Lewis  painted 
his  portrait,  as  ""'Tshu  Giie  Ga,  a  celebrated  chief  half  Winne- 
bago and  half  French;  at  Little  Butte  des  iforts,  1827."     He 
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was  only  one  quarter  French.  He  is  al^o  said  to  have  died  on 
April  30th.  (5,  W.  H.  C,  155;  3.  do.,  286.)  He  signed  the 
treaties  of  1828,  1829,  1832.  Mrs.  Kinzie  described  him  as: 
"The  most  noble,  dignified  and  venerable  of  his  own  or  indeed  of 
any  other  tribe.  His  fine  Roman  countenance,  rendered  still  more 
striking  by  his  bald  head,  with  one  solitary  tuft  of  long  silvery  hair 
neatly  tied  and  falling  back  on  his  shoulders;  his  perfectly  neat,  ap- 
propriate dress,  almost  without  ornament  and  his  courteous  manner, 
never  laid  aside,  under  any  circumstances,  all  combined  to  give  him 
the  highest  place  in  the  consideration  of  all  who  knew  him."  (W., 
89.) 

She  reports  him  as  coming  to  Portage  from  his  village  dur- 
ing the  famine,  in  1831,  and  reporting  the  starving  condition 
of  his  people.  On  being  offered  food  for  his  ovm  family  he  re- 
fused to  accept  it  stating  that  "if  his  people  could  not  be  reliev- 
ed, he  and  his  family  would  starve  with  them."  (W.,  484.) 
Aufi!ustin  Grignon  stated  that  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Ladle, 
and  succeeded  him  as  chief      (3,  W.  H.  C,  286.) 

Sons  of  Old  Grey-headed  Decorah  \vere:  1.  Charge  ha-ha 
or  Little  Decorah,  who  died  on  October  20,  1836,  within  six 
months  of  the  demise  of  his  father,  whom  he  had  succeeded  as 
chief.  2.  Hopeneschaha  or  White  French,  who  became  chief 
on  the  death  of  his  brother.  (7.  W.  H.  C,  346.)  3.  One-eyed 
Decorah  or  Big  Canoe.  4.  Spoon  Decorah,  bom  at  his  fath- 
er's village  near  the  Caffrey  schoolhouse,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Baraboo  river  "a  few  years  before  the  Tecumseh  war."  In 
March  1887,  Dr.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites  interviewed  him  in  the 
town  of  Big  Flats,  Adams  county,  ten  miles  from  Friendship. 
He  was  then  "living  with  his  aged  squaw%"  "while  his  progeny, 
reaching  to  the  fourth  generation  were  clustered  about  the  pat- 
riarchal lodge  in  family  wigwams."  He  could  only  converse  in 
his  native  tongue..  He  died  on  October  13,  1889,  in  a  cranber- 
ry marsh,  near  Xecedah,  said  to  have  been  84  years  old,  having 
been  bom  in  1803.  (13,  W.  H.  C,  448-461.)  5.  LiWe  Decorah 
died  near  Tomah,  at  Blue  Wing's  villaore  about  April  1,  1887, 
a  very  old  man,  about  100  years  old.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of 
Old  Gray-headed  Decorah.  His  place  was  near  Millston,  Jack- 
son countv  when  he  died.  (12,  W.  H.  C,  420.) 

Chah  post  haw  haw,  or  the  Buzzard  Decorah,  was  a  son  of 
Glory  of  the  iFoniing  and  Sabrevoir  Do  Carrie,  so  One-eyod 
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Decorah  informedr  Judge  Gale.  He  settled  at  La  Crosse  in 
1787,  mth  a  band  of  Winnebago,  and  was  soon  after  killed  by 
his  own  son  in  a  drunken  row.  1.  This  son  was  Mau  wah  re 
gah,  eldest  brother  of  One-eyed  Decorah  and  Wau  Icon. 
He  killed  his  father  while  intoxicated  and  was  ever  after 
despised  by  tha  band.  (3,  W.  H.  C,  287.)  2.  One-eyed 
Decorah,  whose  Indian  name  was  Wadge  hut  ta  kaw  or 
the  Big  Canoe,  was  a  son  of  the  Buzzard.  J.  O.  Lewis 
painted  his  portrait  at  Prairie  du  Chien  in  1825,  under 
the  name  "Wade-He-Doo-Kaana,  chief  of  the  Winnebago." 
His  village  in  1832  and  later  was  at  the  mouth  of  Black 
river,  or  as  some  say,  near  the  village  of  Salem  on  the 
La  Crosse  river,  in  Onalaska  township,  La  Crosse  county.  It 
is  also  said  by  Rev.  Brunson,  to  have  been  at  Prairie  La  Crosse, 
in  1832.  (2,  W.  H.  C,  252.)  In  1826,  he  was  said  by  Gen. 
H.  L  Dousman  to  have  his  village  on  Black  river.  (5,  W.  H. 
C,  156.)  Thomas  P.  Burnett  says  he  found  One-eyed  Decor- 
ah and  Little  Thunder  at  the  lower  mouth  of  Black  river  in 
1832.  One-eyed  Decorah  was  bom  about  1772,  and  was  15 
years  of  age  when  his  father  settled  at  La  Crosse.  He  aided 
in  the  capture  of  Mackinaw  (July  17,  1812),  was  with  the 
British  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Stephenson;  (Aug.  2,  1813, 
near  Fremont,  Ohio),  with  McKay  at  the  capture  of  Prairie 
du  Chien,  and  signed  the  treaty  there  in  1825.  He  died  near 
the  Tunnel.  Monroe  county,  Wisconsin,  August  1864,  aged  92 
years.  (3  do.,  286 ;  7  do,,  359.)  The  act  for  which  he  became 
celebrated  was  the  capture  of  Black  Hawk  and  the  Prophet,  in 
1832.     The  particulars  have  already  been  noted. 

In  1832,  One-eyed  Decorah  married  two  wives  and  went  to 
live  on  Black  River  (13,  W.  H.  C,  do,,  406-454.)  Ever  since  the 
capture  of  Black  Hawk  the  captors  and  their  descendants  have 
borne  the  name  of  the  bold  Sauk  warrior. 

i:poon  Decorali  was  a  son  of  One-eyed  Decorah,  and  signed 
the  peace  and  tribal  treaty  of  1825,  at  Prairie  du  Chien  He 
was  a  cousin  of  the  Spoon  Decorah  interviewed  by  Dr.  Thwaites 
in  1887.    (13,  W.  H.  C,  460.) 

A  brother  of  One-eyed  Decorah,  was  Wa  kon  han  kaw,  or 
^Vfin  hon  Decorih,  or  Snake  Skin,  commonly  called  Washing- 
ton Decorah,  the  orator  of  the  Winnebago.     He  was  living  in 
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1868,  in  Minnesota,  a  very  aged  man.  (3,  W.  H.  C,  280.) 
The  name  is  also  rendered  Wau  kon  can  liaga  or  Wau  kon. 
His  likeness,  painted,  by  J.  O.  Lewis  in  1825,  is  shown  in 
his  Aboriginal  Portfolio.  He  is  there  called  ^^Wan  kann  or 
the  Snake." 

In  1832,  Mr.  Burnett  found  him,  with  the  principal  part  of 
his  band  from  the  Wisconsin  and  Kickapoo  rivers,  about  sixty 
miles  up  the  Mississippi  from  Prairie  du  Chien.  (2.  W.  H. 
C,  259).  He  had  a  village  at  the  headwaters  of  De  Soto 
creek,  below  La  Crosse  (12,  W.  H.  C,  460.)  He  died  at  the 
Blue  Earth  agency  in  about  the  year  1868. 

In  1859,  he  was  said  to  ba  84  years  of  age.  (7,  W.  H.  C, 
309.)  He  signed  the  treaties  of  1829  and"l832.  He  is  said 
by  Mr.  Dousman  to  have  had  a  village  on  the  Mississippi,  30 
miles  above  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  1826.  (5,  W.  H.  C,  156.)  This 
is  probably  an  error. 

Among  others  who  bear  the  name  and  claim  dp?cent  from 
this  famous  line  of  Winnebago  chieftains,  is  Angel  Decora,  who 
studied  art  at  Smith  College.  Northampton,  ^lass.,  and  under 
the  celebrated  artist  Howard)  Pyle,  who  has  intercepted  himself 
in  her  success.  She  practiced  her  art  until  recently  in  Xew 
York  City,  when  she  v/as  placed  in  charge  of  the  art  depart- 
ment at  the  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Indian  school.  In  her  work  she  has 
already  won  distinction. 

This  name,  Decorah.  is  variously  spelled  by  various  author- 
ities and  appears  as  Day  kau  ray,  Decorra,  Dekorrah.  Decorah, 
Dakoury  and  De  Kora.  De  Korra  is  the  name  of  a  town  and 
post  office  in  Columbia  county,  and  Decorah  that  of  a  consider- 
able citv  near  the  former  Winnebago  resen'ation,  in  northeast- 
em  Iowa.     The  proper  orthography  of  the  name  is  De  Carrie. 

Four  Legs,  or  l^e  o  kau  tah,  had  his  village  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Winnebago,  on  Doty  island.  Many  referenc(^s  to  both  the 
chief  and  his  village  occur.  (See  3,  W.'^H.  C,  286  ;  5,  do.,  00  ; 
10,  do..  74;  11,  do.,  395;  2,  W.  A.,  52  and  1906,  P.  S.  H.  S.) 
He  was  kno^^^l  as  ^X^eokautah  by  the  Menominee,  and  his  Win- 
nebago name  was  Hootschope  (pronounced  Hooshoo).  J.  O. 
Lewis,  who  painted  his  portrait  in  1827,  <>ives  hi>  name  as  O 
Check  Ka. 
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Hon.  Morgan  L.  Martin,  who  visited  it  in  1828,  describee 
the  village  as  follows: 

*'0n  Doty's  island,  very  near  the  mouth,  on  the  west  channel  was 
tJie  village  of  Hootschope  or  Four  Legs,  the  well  known  Winnebago 
chieftain.  There  were  from  150  to  200  lodges  there,  covered  with 
bark  or  mats.  We  found  Four  Legs  a  very  ordinary  looking  Indian." 
(11,  W.  H.  C,  395.) 

On  August  16,  1830,  Mr.  McCall.  one  of  the  coniniissioners 

appointed  to  arrange  the  differences  between  the  New  York 

Indians  and  the  Winnebago,  met  in  council  Four  Legs  and  ten 

other  chiefs,  at  his  lodge  on  Doty  island.     He  briefly  describes 

the  chief  and  his  village : 

"There  was  in  all  55,  male  and  female.  The  chief's  name  is  Pour 
Legs.  Took  our  dinner  and  returned  to  meet  the  chief  at  his  lodge. 
Here  we  found  them  collected — in  all  about  10  in  number — the  head 
chief  seated  on  his  mat  cross-legged  in  all  the  majesty  of  an  Asiatic 
prince     After  a  profound  silence,  he  arose  from  his  seat  and  shook 

hands  with  each  of  us  and  addressed  us in  the  Winnebago." 

(12  W.  H.  C,  187-188.) 

Mrs.  Kinzie  mentions  Four  Legs  as  the  ^"great  chief  of  the 
Winnebago,  whose  village  was  on  Doty  Island'',  in  1830,  and 
says: 

"(It  was)  at  the  entrance  to  Winnebago  Lake,  a  picturesque  cluster 
of  huts,  spread  around  on  a  pretty  green  glade,  and  shaded  by  fine 
lofty  trees."     (W.,  62  ) 

She  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  village  and  says: 
''it  was  a  cluster  of  neat  bark  wig'\vams''.  This  is  reproduced 
in  our  Plate  1.  Four  Legs  died  in  1880,  but  his  village 
was  still  occupied  in  1832,  being  i^eported  by  Cutting  Marsh 
as  occupied  ''by  a  small  band  of  the  AVinnebago  tribe".  This 
is  the  last  mention  of  this  village.  Its  name  is  preserved  in 
the  word  IMenasha,  the  city,  whicli  with  the  city  of  Xeenah, 
now  occupies  its  site.  The  name  both  Curtis  Reed  and  Gov- 
ernor J.  D.  Doty,  the  founders  of  the  modern  town,  inter- 
preter] as  meaning  "the  villagx)  on  the  island''.  At  the  coun- 
cil at  Green  Bay,  Augiist  24,  1830,  Four  Leg-s  wa.s  the  head 
chief  and  Duck  was  the  head  orator.  (12,  W.  H.  C,  do.,  192.) 
In  furnishing  entertainment  to  amuse  their  visitors.  Four  Legs 
was  active,     ilr.  MeCall  mentions  that: 

"At  night  a  band  of  the  Winnebagoes  appeared,  painted  all  coulors — 
not  only  their  faces  but  their  bodies — before  the  house  where  we 
boarded,  incouraged  by  some  and  treated  by  others  with  whiskey. 
They  held  the  war  dance  and  kept  it  up  until  10  o'clock  at  night, 
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with  all  their  disfigured  and  distorted  countenances — naked  except 
breech  clouts.  All  with  some  kind  of  weapon  and  horrid  yell,  made 
them  resemble  so  many  infernals."     (12  W.  H.  C ,  195.) 

The  report  of  the  Conmiissioiiers  of  the  council  recites  that 
Four  Legs  and  Black  Wolf  were  the  only  speakers,  and  that 
they  had  signed  the  treaty  in  1832,  with  the  New  York  In- 
dians (12,  W.  H.  C,  195).  Schoolcraft  mentions  that  Four 
Legs  exacted  tribute  from  travelers  immediately  after  the  war 
of  1812.  He  assumed  to  De  the  keeper  of  the  Fox  river  valley. 
Colonel  T.  L-  lIcKinney  alludes  to  this  custom  of  exacting  tri- 
bute, and  "elates  that  Gen.  Leavenworth  in  going  up  stream 
with  hi?  vommand  in  1816,  was  accosted  by  Four  Legs  and  no- 
tified *ihat  the  lake  was  locked.  The  General  rose  with  his  gun 
renting  on  his  arm,  and  asked  the  interpreter  to  inform  the 
chief  that  he  had  the  key  to  unlock  it.  To  this  Four  Legs  re- 
plied, ''let  him  pass."  (5,  W.  H.  C,  %.)  As  Four  Legs  was 
supposed  to  be  forty  years  of  age  in  1830,  the  year 
he  died,  he  must  have  been  born  about  1790.  He 
may  have  taken  part  in  the  war  of  1812,  on  the 
side  of  the  British.  Mrs.  Kinzie  mentions  his  death  through 
the  drinking  of  too  much  sutler  whiskey,  while  waiting  at 
Fort  Winnebago  with  the  assembled  Winnebago  for  the  arrival 
of  the  silver  from  the  Government  for  the  payment  of  their 
annuities : 

"His  body,  according  to  custom,  having  been  wrapped  in  a  blanket, 
and  placed  in  a  rude  coffin  along  with  his  guns,  tomahawk,  pipes, 
and  a  quantity  of  tobacco,  had  been  carried  to  the  most  elevated 
point  of  the  hill  opposite  the  fort,  followed  by  an  immense  procession 

of  his  people  whooping,  beating  their  drums,   howling,    

After  the  interment  of  the  body  a  stake  was  planted  at  its  head  on 
which  was  painted  in  Vermillion  a  series  of  hieroglyphics  descriptive 
of  the  great  deeds  and  events  of  his  life.  The  whole  was  th'^n  sur- 
rounded with  pickets  of  the  trunks  of  tamarack  trees,  and  hither 
the  friends  would  come  for  many  successive  days  to  renew  the  ex- 
pression of  their  grief,  and  to  throw  over  the  grave  tobacco  and 
other  offerings  to  the  Great  Spirit."     (W,  86.) 

His  wife,  who  survived  him,  was  a  Fox  woman  but  spoke  the 
Chippewa  language,  which  brought  her  services  into  use  as  an 
interpreter,  as  that  was  the  court  or  universal  language  among 
all  the  tribes.  (See  2,  W.  H.  C,  176 ;  5,  do.,  96 ;  14,  do.,  84.) 
Her  portrait  was  painted  by  J.  O.  Lewis,  in  1827.  Four  Legs 
is  said  to  have  l)een  a  big  chief  and  "a  great  and  mighty  war- 
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rior."  In  1887,  there  weire  two  dcscendents  of  the  chief  liv- 
ing; one,  Good  Cloud,  a  woman  residing  at  Tomali.  She  had  a 
son  whose  nanie  was  Good  Beai\  One  descendant  was  Will 
Dandy,  a  boy  who  was  then  at  school  in  the  Wittenberg  mis- 
sion. He  has  two  cousins  also  living  at  Wittenberg  (13,  W. 
H.  C,  460). 

Sau  sa  man  nee  was  a  younger  brother  of  Four  Legs  and 
fought  under  the  British  flag,  in  the  war  of  1812  (3,  W.  H.  C, 
287). 

Wild  Cht  or  Pe  sheu  had  his  village  on  Garlic  island  now 
Island  Park,  a  small  island  on  the  west  margin  of  Lake  Winne- 
bago, seven  miles  south  of  Menasha^  and  the  same  distance 
north  of  Oshkosh.  The  village  was  also  located  across  the  so- 
lent  on  the  mainland.  The  corn  hills  are  still  visible,  both  on 
the  island  and  mainland.  Just  when  this  village  was  established 
cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  yet  it  is  j^robable  that  Pe  sheu 
himself  was  its  founder  and  that  he  and  his  tribesmen  came 
from  the  principal  Winnebago  village  on  Doty  island.  One  of 
the  earliest  descriptioiis  of  this  villa-^e  is  that  of  Mrs.  (Gover- 
nor) James  D.  Doty,  who  records  in  her  journal,  under  the 
date  of  August,  1823,  of  a  canoe  journey  which  she  made  with 
her  husband  on  the  way  up  the  river  to  hold  court  at  Prairie  du 
Chien : 

"We  coasted  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Winnebago  to  Garlic 
island,  on  the  opposite  point  to  which  is  a  Winnebago  village  of  fine 
permanant  lodges,  and  fine  cornfields." 

The  late  Judge  Morgan  L.  Martin  made  the  same  journey 
in  birch  bark  canoes  with  Judge  Doty  and  others  in  1828,  on. 
their  way  to  try  Red  Bird,  the  AYinnebago,  for  murder: 

"Garlic  Island  was  the  next  stopping  place.  There  was  a  Winneba- 
go village  there  of  about  the  same  size  as  that  over  which  Four 
Legs  (Doty  Island)  presided,  (150  t®  200  lodges).  The  lodges,  how- 
ever, were  longer  and  neater.  We  purchased  supplies  of  vegetables 
of  the  island  villagers."     (10,  W.  H.  C,  74;  11  do.  395.) 

From  these  descriptions  it  would  appear  that  the  population  at 

that  time  probably  consisted  of  1,000  or  more  persons. 

"Chief  Wild  Cat  was  a  large  and  bulky  savage  with  a  hasty  and  fe- 
rocious temper  which  often  got  him  into  difficulties.  We  suppose  that 
he  was  bom  at  Doty  island  at  some  time  just  previous  to  the  American 
Revolution.  The  earliest  knowledge  which  we  have  of  this  chief  is 
from  a  remark  he  once  made  when  he  and  Sarcel,  a  Winnebago  chief, 
had  a  dispute  in  regard  to  their  relative  bravery.     On  this  occasion 
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Wild  Cat  is  said  to  have  exclaimed:  "Don't  you  remember  the  time  we 
aided  the  Shawanoes  (English)  in  attacking  the  fort,  that  you  ran  off 
so  fast  that  you  lost  your  breech  clout."  This  remark  had  reference 
to  the  Indian  war  of  1793,  when  the  British  had  incited  the  western 
Indians  to  frequent  depredations  against  the  straggling  white  settlers 
in  Ohio  (and  Michigan.)  There  is  a  possibility  also  that  he  may  have 
served  with  Charles  de  Langlade  under  the  British  flag  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  Certain  it  is  that  in  1797.  he  was  considered  of  sul- 
ficienc  importance  to  receive  from  the  royal  officers  the  medal  of  their 
King.  This  bronze  medal,  given  as  a  memento  of  distinguished  favor, 
by  Kln^  George  III,  to  his  savage  ally  in  his  wildwood  home  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Winnebago,  now  reposes  in  the  museum  of  Lawrence 
University,  at  Appleton,  Wis.  It  was  deposited  there  about  the  year 
1875,  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Church,  of  the  town  of  Vinland,  Winnebago  county, 
who  obtained  it  from  Louis  B.  Porlier  of  Butte  des  Morts,  a  trader  and 
son  of  Judge  Porlier."     (H.  W.  C,  271;  3,  W.  A.,  60. 

Mrs.  Kinzie  says  the  Wild  Cat  was  ^^oiir  Indian  Falstaff  in  all 
save  cowardice  and  falsehood"  (W.,T5).  Being  intoxicated 
he  was  unable  to  get  to  Fort  Armstrong,  at  Rock  Island,  in 
time  to  object  to  the  treaty  of  1831,  and  when  he  found  it  ceded 
the  lands  on  which  his  village  stood^  he  wept.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  found  dead  against  an  oak  tree,  in  the  center  of  the 
woods,  where  Oshkosh  now  stands.  He  was  at  the  payments  in 
Portage  in  1830  and  1831,  and  is  said  to  have  died  soom  after 
the  Black  Hawk  war,  which  would  make  the  date  of  his  death 
about  1833.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  present  under  the 
partisan  Britisli  leader  of  the  Wisconsin  savages.  Colonel  Rob- 
ert Dickson,  early  in  1812,  at  the  capture  of  Mackinac.  The 
following  spring  he  fought  mth  Tecumseh  at  Fort  ileigs,  and 
also  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Stephenson.  He  also  participated 
in  the  capture  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  In  the  winter  of  1814, 
Dickson  with  his  convoy  of  supplies  was  ice  b^und  until  Jan- 
uary on  Garlic  island,  at  Pesheu's  village. 

Black  Wolf  or  Shounktshunksiap  was  a  celebrated  character 
in  the  border  days  of  a  century  past.  ]\Irs.  Kinzie  has  left  an 
interesting  sketch  of  this  bold  warrior: 

"Whose  lowering,  surly  face  was  well  described  by  his  name.  The 
fierce  expression  of  his  countenance  was  greatly  heightened  by  the 
masses  of  heavy  black  hair,  quite  contrary  to  the  usual  fashion  of  the 
Wjnnebagoes.  they  for  the  most  part  remove  a  portion  of  the  hair,  tlio 
remainder  of  which  is  drawn  to  the  back  of  the  head,  clubbed  and 
ormmented  with  beads,  ribbons,  cock's  feathers,  or,  if  so  entitled,  an 
eagle's  feather  for  every  scalp  taken  from  an  enemy."     (W.  74.) 
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J.  O.  Lewis,  who  painted  his  j^orrrait  (Seo  Plate  2)  at  the 
Lit'le  Butte  cles  Morts  treaty  in  1827,  gives  his  Indian  name 
as  Shounk  Chunk.  His  village  was  located  on  a  point  of  land 
now  known  as  Black  Wolf  point,  jutting  out  into  Lake  Winne- 
bago, seven  milo^  south  of  the  city  of  Oshkosh,  townshij)  of 
31ack  Wolf,  AVinnebago  county.  It  is  said  to  have  numbered 
not  more  than  forty  huts.  The  date  of  its  establishment  here 
is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  before  the 
year  1800.  Mrs.  G.  A.  llandall,  who  fonnerly  resided  at 
KandalFs  i)oint,  reniiembers  to  have  s<^Hni  the  Indian  tepees  and 
campfires  along  the  shore  of  Black  Wolf  point  as  late  as  the 
year  1840.  Chief  Black  AVolf  was  a  large  man  and  much  re- 
spected by  his  people,  and  was  called  a  war  chief  (13,  W.  H. 
C,  460).  lie  participated  in  the  attack  on  Mackinac  in  the 
ivar  of  1812. 

"After  the  war,  the  British,  still  seeking  to  hold  the  Winnebago  in 
their  interest  for  purposes  of  trade,  called  them  to  Mackinac  to  a 
•council  or  treaty  with  Col.  Robert  McDonald,  the  British  commissioner. 
Black  Wolf  was  one  of  those  in  attendance  at  this  gathering.  He  also 
participated  with  the  British  and  their  allies  in  the  capture  of  Prairie 
du  Chien  in  the  year  1814.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  land 
grant  negotiated  by  Eleazer  Williams  in  i821,  with  Four  Legs,  the 
Winnebago  head  chief,  and  others  by  which  the  New  York  Indians 
ipvere  to  receive  a  strip  of  land  five  miles  in  width  across  the  Lower 
Fox  river.  He  also  participated  in  the  councils  held  at  Green  Bay  and 
Doty  island,  for  a  similar  purpose,  in  1830.  He  i^  said  to  have  diea 
•at  Portage,  Wis.,  in  the  year  1847.  (3,  W.  A..  86.  See  also  3,  W.  H.  C, 
288;   13,  do.,  452.) 

During  the  lihick  Hawk  war,  Bhick  Wolf,  camped  with  the 
Winaiebag'o  a.^scanbled  at  the  site  of  Porta<»'e.  lilack  AYolf  was 
:an  uncle  to  Gray  Ea<>"le-ev(\  the  hnt  S(|uaw  of  Sj^oon  Decorah, 
(tli<^  Spoon  (►f  13r.  Tliwaitc^s'  int(»rview).  (18,  W.  II.  C  ,  452.) 

Daiuly,  the  Beau  Brunuiiell  of  the  Winnebago,  was  a  son  of 
Black  Wolf,  and  a  cousin  of  Four  Legs. 

Ht:  wore  a  fancy  dress,  shirt  of  brightest  color,  ornamented  with 
rows  of  silver  brooches,  and  disi)layed  two  pair  of  arm  bands.  His 
lepgings  and  moccasins  were  of  the  most  elaborate  embroidery  in  rib- 
t)ons  and  porcupine  quills.  Numerous  ornaments  were  dangling  from 
his  club  of  baclt  hair.  A  feather  fan  was  in  one  hand,  and  a  mirror  *n 
the  other.    His  face  was  brilliantly  colored  and  daubed.     (W.,  75.) 

La  Itoude  says  that  Dandy,  son  of  Black  AV(;lf  was  also  k!lo^^Tl 
as  Little  Soldier  (7,  W.  IL  f\,  J'il.O).  His  village  is  reported 
by  Mr.  W.  IL  Canfield  as  bein^i:  in  18:30,  on  the  Barabno  river 
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five  or  six  miles  above  'the  present  city  of  Baraboo  (5,  W.  A., 
378).  Old  Dandy,  then  70  years  old,  was  one  of  those  Pa- 
quette  went  after  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  tribe.  He 
was  a  small  thin  man,  and  the  only  Winnebago  who  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  tribal  relations  in  1848,  was  generally  re- 
spected as  a  chief  of  the  tribe.  He  went  to  Washington  in 
1828,  w^ith  War  Eagle  and  others  to  see  the  President.  His 
camp  was  then  near  the  Dalles.  He  said  that  he  would  not  gO' 
to  Long  Prairie  and  was  allowed  to  remain  (12,  W.  H.  C.^ 
409).  In  1844,  Captain- Sumner  was  sent  back  to  Portage  to 
hunt  for  Dandy.  He  was  found  at  head  of  Baraboo  river,  and 
made  to  ride  horseback  with  his  legs  chained  beneath  the  ani- 
mal with  an  ox  chain.  He  demanded  to  be  taken  to  Governor 
Dodge  at  Mineral  Point.  Dodge  asked  his  mission.  Dandy 
took  a  Bible  from  his  bosom  amd  asked  the  Govenor  if  it  was 
a  good  book.  He  answered  that  it  was.  ^Then,"  said  Dandy^ 
"if  a  man  would  do  all  that  was  in  that  book  could  any  more 
be  required  of  him  ?"  He  answered  "No".  "Well",  said  Dan- 
dv,  "Look  that  book  all  through,  and  if  you  find  in  it  that  Dan- 
dy ought  to  be  removed  by  the  Government  to  Turkey  river^ 
then  I  wull  go  right  off,  but  if  you  do  not  find  it  I  will  never 
go  there  to  stay".  The  Governor  informed  him  that  his  trick 
Avould  not  work  He  was  then  taken  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  The 
chain  so  blistered  his  feet  and  legs  that  he  w^as  unable  to  walk 
for  three  weeks.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  corporal,  who 
was  obliged  to  carry  him  on  his  back  to  a  buggy  to  be  taken  to 
Turkey  river.  Supposing  Dandy  still  unable  to  walk  his  guard 
left  him  for  a  moment  to  re-enter  the  Fort,  whereupon  he  jump- 
ed from  the  buggy  and  escaped  into  the  forest.  He  remained 
in  Wisconsin  and  died  at  the  Peten  well  bluff,  an  isolated  rocky 
peak  on  the  Wisc(Uisin  river,  in  Juno  1870.  aged  77  vears  (7, 
W.  H.  C,  864-65). 

The  Smoher,  or  Tahnicksieka.  also  spelled  Xot  aw  pin  daw- 
qua,  was  a  Winnebago  chief  who  resided  at  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Winnebago,  three  miles  east  of  the  present  site  of  Fond 
du  Lac,  where  the  name  is  still  presented  in  Tavehoedah  to^^^l- 
ship  (3,  W.  H.  C,  251.  288 ;  5,  W.  A.,  822). 

Mr.  Biddle  relates  an  anecdiote  of  the  Smokers  calling  on 
Col.  Miller  in  1S16,  with  a  deputation  of  his  tril>o  to  enquire 
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why  he  was  about  to  establish  the  fort  at  Green  Bay.  Col.  Mil- 
ler replied  that  his  purpose  "though  armed  for  war,  was  peace." 
The  chief  replied  "that  if  his  object  was  peace  he  had  brought 
more  with  him  than  was  necessary  to  treat;  but  if  his  object 
was  war,  he  had  brought  too  few  to  fight".  Col.  Miller  then 
took  the  savages  to  view^  a  dozen  cannon  lying  in  the  grass  on 
.the  bank  of  the  river  proving  to  them  that  he  had  enough  war 
material  to  make  good  his  right,  and  ended  the  conference  (1, 
W.  H.  C,  52).  On  this  occasion  the  Smoker  made  a  long 
^speech  to  Colonel  Bowyer,  the  Indian  agent,  which  is  reported 
in  full  (13,  W.  H.  C,  444).  The  Smoker's  village  was  estab- 
lished by  his  father,  Sarro  chau,  "one  of  the  best  of  Indians". 
This  must  have  occurred  before  1788,  as  at  that  time  some  of 
the  people  from  the  village  saved  the  Ace  family  from  being 
murdered  by  Paean  and  his  robber  band.  Sarrochau  was 
with  Colonel  MfcKay  in  the  attack  on  Prairie  du  Chien  in 
1814,  and  died  soon  after  (3,  W.  H.  C,  288).  He  served  as 
«.  guide  during  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in  1832  (13,  W.  H.  C, 
453).  Judge  Martin  reports  passing  an  Indian  village,  dur- 
ing his  journey  in  1829,  on  the  present  site  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
but  does  not  make  it  clear  that  this  was  the  Smoker's  village 
(10,  W.  H.  C,  74,  11  do.,  400). 

The  Yelloiu  Thunder,  or  Wah  con  zaj  gah,  "was  a  fine  look- 
ing Indian,  tall,  straight  and  stately"  (12,  W.  H.  C,  429). 
His  old  encampment  was  about  five  miles  below  Berlin  on  the 
Fox  river,  at  the  Yellow  Banks  (10,  W.  H.  C,  221)  This 
would  locate  his  village  near  Eureka,  in  Winnebago  county. 
In  1832,  at  the  close  of  the  Black  Hawk  war.  Colonel  Charles 
Whittlesey,  with  four  others,  made  a  saddle  journey  over  the 
Indian  trail  along  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Fox,  ^nd  the  right 
bank  or  east  side  of  the  upper  Fox  river.  Before  arriving  at 
Fort  Winnebago^  he  passedl  two  Winnebago  villages,  one  of 
which  was  that  of  Yellow  Thunder.  The  villagers  much  to 
their  annoyance  followed  the  party  out  of  their  village  on  horse- 
back (1,  W.  H  C,  74).  Hon.  Morgan  L.  Martin  mentions 
passing  a  "Winnebago  village  on  Green  Lake  prairie"  in  1829, 
i^hich  may  have  been  the  village  of  Yellow  Thunder,  though 
probably  that  of  Sarcel  (2,  W.  H.  C,  401,  do,,  74).  In 
1828,  Yellow  Thunder  and  his  squaw  made  a  journey  to  Wash- 
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ington  to  interview  the  President  (7,  W  H.  C,  84:6),  and 
thereafter  this  squaw  was  know^n  as  the  Washington  Womaiu 
Yellow  Thunder  was  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  church,  and  be- 
came zealous  in  its  offices  (10,  W.  H.  C,  221).  He  was  called 
the  head  war  chief  of  his  tribe  (12,  W.  H.  C,  429).  By  false 
pretenses  he  was  induced  with  others  to  visit  Washington  in 
1837,  and  signed  tho  false  treaty  which  ceded  to  the  govern- 
ment all  the  Winnebago  posessions  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
Three  years  after,  he  was  one  of  the  fii*st  to  suffer  under  this 
cession  by  being  forcibly  put  in  irons  at  Portage,  and  removed 
to  Turkey  river,  in  Iowa.  He  soon  returned  and  requested  La 
Ronde  to  go  with  him  to  Mineral  Point  to  enter  a  forty  of  land,, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wisconsin  river  (7,  W.  II.  C,  393).  He 
was  again  forcibly  removed  to  low^a  with  Black  Wolf  but  was 
allowed  to  return  as  he  was  aland  owner,  (12,  W.  H.  C,  429). 
Yellow  Tliunder  0'^^^led  the  S.  W.  quarter  of  the  S.  E.  quarter 
of  Section  3(3,  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  in  the  town 
of  Delton,  Sauk  countv.  On  this  land  two  log  hut& 
were  constructed  for  his  ovm  use,  and  that  of  the 
families  who  lived  with  him.  About  five  acres  of  land  was  cul- 
tivated, corn,  beans  and  potatoes  being  raised.  During  big 
feasts  as  many  as  1,500  Indians  gathered  in  the  vicinity. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  sold  his  land  to  ilr.  John  Bennett. 
It  is  related  that  when  he  paid  his  taxes  he  placed  a  kernel  of 
corn  in  a  leather  pouch  for  each  dollar  of  taxes  paid,  and  when 
he  sold  the  land  he  demanded  as  many  dollars  as  there  were 
keraels  of  corn  in  the  old  pouch.  His  summer  village  was  six- 
teen miles  up  the  river  from  Portage  in  1840  (7,  W.  H.  C, 
398).  He  died  in  1874  and  was  buried  on  a  sandy  knoll  near  his 
homestead.  Nearby  are  the  graves  of  the  Washington  Woman 
and  several  other  Indians  (5,  W.  A.,  239-40).  The  reference, 
(12,  W.  H.  C,  429)  giving  his  death  as  in  the  fifties  is  an  er- 
ror. It  is  probable  that  the  date  of  his  birth  was  close  to  the 
year  1800.  An  oil  portrait  of  Yellow  Thunder  hangs  in  the 
halls  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society. 

WaU'lrig  TnriJe,  or  Xaw^-waw,  or  Karrymaunee,  was  des- 
cribel  in  1S30  as  "'a  stalwart  Indian,  with  a  broad  pleasant 
countenance,  with  an  immense  underlip  hanging  nearly  to  his 
chin."  (W.,  89.)  The  English  dispatclied  :\ri\  George  ^NFcBeath 
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May  1783,  to  hold  a  council  with  the  savages  at  Prairie  du 
Chieii,  to  announce  to  them  the  close  of  the  Kevolution  and  ces- 
sion (jf  the  teiTitorv  to  the  United  States.  At  this  council 
^^Kariniine/'  spoke  for  the  Winnebago  (2,  W.  H.  C,  170). 
The  name  is  also  si)elled  Karrymaunee,  Carrymaunee,  Cari- 
mamiee,  Carimimie,  Caramaunee.  Calimine,  Carramana,  Kay 
rah  man  nee,  Kerry  man  nee  and  Karimiuee.  Angustin  Grig- 
non  says  ^'he  was  a  worthy  man"  (2,  W.  H.  C,  287).  He  is 
described  as  the  principal  chief  of  liis  triba,  and  is  reported  to 
have  been  beside  Tecum seh  when  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  tho 
Thames,  on  October  5,  1813  (14,  W.  H.  C,  87).  In  1790, 
he  went  on  a  commission  with  Tecnmseh  to  the  In- 
dians in  Xew  York,  anl  served  with  that  famous 
chief  in  the  campaigns  of  the  war  of  1812, 
and  until  his  death.  He  signed  the  treaties  of  1816,  1825, 
1829  and  1832,  (5,  W.  H.  C,  178.)  and  was  known  in  1832 
as  the  ^^Counsellor''  of  the  Winnebago  (7,  W.  H.  C,  350).  His 
village  was  located  at  Baraboo,  a  little  north  of  the  present  City 
(7,  W.  II.  C,  350).  A.  B.  Stout  gives  a  brief  description  of 
the  village: 

"Here,  near  the  junction  of  Mound  and  Water  streets  (Baraboo),  Mr. 
(W.  H.)  Canfield's  city  plat  shows  a  group  of  effigies,  all  evidently 
intended  to  represent  mammals.  They  are  now  entirely  effaced.  Mr. 
Canfield  states  that  when  he  arrived  in  Baraboo  in  1842,  a  pole  flying 
a  flag  made  of  skins  was  still  standing  to  mark  the  location  of  the 
council  house.  The  Indians  had  a  village  around  the  council  house 
and  the  rapids  of  the  Baraboo  river  which  are  close  by."  (5,  W.  A., 
254.) 

The  Tnrth^  is  reported  to  have  had  a  village  on  Rock  river  at 
Beloit  in  1832,  Avhen  he  signed  the  tn^aty.  (14,  W.  II.  C, 
128).  The  early  name  for  Beloit  ^vas  Tnrtle  Creek.  When 
the  Winnebago  band  came  over  tlie  site  of  Portage  to  the  camp 
of  ]\fajor  Whistler  on  the  opposiie  bank  of  the  Fox  to  deliver 
Re  1  Bird  and  AVe  kan,  on  Se])tember  3,  1827,  Colonel  Thomas 
ilcKinney,  an  eye  witness,  says  they  Av<^re  led  by  '^Cariminie." 
He  mentions  tlu^  Walkinst'  Tnrtle  as  '"still  living  in  1840." 
(5,  W.  11.  C.,  ISl.)  When  Black  Hawk's  band  was  being 
driven  fn^m  Wisconsin  Heights  to  the  ^Eississippi,  Gen.  Street, 
the  Indian  Agent,  wrote  that  ^'Carramana  and  Decor"  were  at 
Prairie  dn  Chien.    (2,  W.  H.  C.,  250.)   Karray  man  nee,  had  a 
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son  by  the  same  name,  who  was  "of  excellent  character,  and  mi- 
grated with  his  tribe  to  Iowa."  (3,  W.  H.  C,  287.)  When 
Moses  Paquette  was  assembling  the  Winnebago  to  remove  them 
in  1848  he  says  he  met  "Kayrah  man  nee"  w^ho  was  a  large  line 
looking  man,  betw^een  70  or  80  years  of  age.  He  died  at  Dex- 
terville  on  the  Yellow  river,  Iowa.  His  Indian  name  was  Mau- 
keekishunka,  or  Shaking  of  the  Earth.  (12,  W.  H.  C,  408.) 
It  is  said  "Kerrymannee"  had  one  descendant  living  at  Stev- 
en's Point  in  1887.  (13,  W.  H.  C,  do.  460.)  Which  of 
the  acts  and  deeds  referred  ^to  are  those  of  W^alking  Turtle,  or 
referable  to  his  son,  the  records  do  not  state.  Dr.  Draper  says 
he  was  alive  in  1840,  yet  his  son  of  the  same  name  was  then  an 
old  man.  When  Walking  Turtle,  the  companion  of  the  warrior 
Tesumseh,  went  to  his  grave  is  not  recorded.  It  is  only  certain 
that  one  of  the  name  has  been  prominent  for  a  century  in  the 
stirring  border  days.  J  O.  Lev/is  painted  the  portrait  of  the 
elder^  ^Kero  mo  nee"  at  the  treaty  of  Little  Butte  des  Morts,  in 
1827. 

Little  Elk,  an  uncle  of  Karraymaunee,  was  "a  big  man,  a 
wise  man,  an  orator  and  a  good  Indian  "  (13,  W.  H.  C,  460.) 
His  Indian  name  was  Hoo  wau  nj?e  kah.  Lewis  painted  his 
portrait  at  Prairie  du  Chien  in  1825  as  ^^O  wan  ich  koh." 
When  at  Washington  with  the  members  of  the  tribe,  he  was  the 
orator  and  a  person  of  distinction.  Henry  Clay  complimented 
him  on  his  appearance  and  as  being  the  most  talented  member 
of  the  party.  He  was  decidedly  superior  in  ability  to  any 
o.her  individuals  of  the  tribe."      (W.,  75.) 

Tete  de  Chien  or  Dogs  Head,  also  known  as  Sarcel,  Susell 
and  the  Teal,"  was  of  the  Karray  mau  nee  family.  (11,  W.  H. 
C,  260-263;  9  do.,  300.)  Augustin  Grignon  says  he  had  a 
village  at  Green  Lake  in  1829,  where  he  died  before  1840, 
when  the  tribe  removedl  to  Iowa  (3,  W.  H.  C,  287.)  Colonel 
McDougall  at  Mackinac  referred  to  Tete  di  chien  or  Susell,  in 
a  communication  to  General  Drummoiid  in  July  1814,  as  re- 
questing the  recapture  of  Prairie  du  Chien  from  the  Americans, 
asserting  that  in  its  capture  by  them  the  brother  of  Sarcel  had 
been  killed  with  seven  other  Winnebago.  (11,  W.  H.  C,  260- 
263),  a  story  which  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  as  there  was 
no  force  present  to  dispute  the  taking  possession  of  that  post  in 
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1814.  He  is  reported  as  living  in  1827,  at  "English  Prairie/' 
now  Muscoda.  The  Teal  "was  a  prominent  man,  of  good 
sense,  and  honest."  (9,  W.  H.  C,  300.)  When  Judge  Mor- 
gan L.  Martin  passed  that  \vay  in  1820,  he  reported  a  AVinne- 
bago  village  on  Green  Lake  prairie,  which  it  is  possible  was 
that  of  the  Teal. 

White  Crow,  or  Kan  kicli  ka  ka,  was  a  commander  of  the 
Winnebago.  Mrs.  Kinzie  speaks  kindly  of  this  chief.  She 
mentions  him  as  "Kay  ray  kaw  saw  kaw,  the  White  Crow  of 
Kock  river."  She  says  he  was  "a  friend  of  the  whites  in  the 
Sank  war.  He  had  lost  an  eye  and.  covered  the  deformity  with  a 
black  silk  handkerchief."  Others  speak  of  him  as  a  "bad  char- 
acter, tall,  slim,  hawk  nosed.  One  eve  gouged  out  in  a  brawl," 
in  1832  (10  W.  H.  C,  253.)  At  the  time  of  the  Black  Hawk 
war  he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  (8,  do.,  271 ;  10  do.,  186.)  He 
has  been  called  "the  Cicero  among  the  Indians,  for  his  2)ower 
of  oratory  and  eloquence."  (10  W.  H.  C,  185.)  White  Crow 
was  not  a  war  chief,  but  a  prominent  civil  chief  and  orator. 
He  signed  the  treaties  of  Butte  des  Morts  in  1827,'  Green  Bay 
in  1828  and  of  Rook  Island)  in  September  1832.  He  died 
about  the  year  1834,.  and  was  buried  near  where  Cross  Plains 
now  stands.  (10  W.  H.  C,  496.)  His  village  was  on  the  west 
or  northwest  shore  of  Mendota  lake,  on  a  high  point  of  land 
kjiown  as  Foxes  Bluff,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Catfish,  about 
where  is  now  the  village  of  Pheasant  Branch,  in  Dane  county. 
The  village,  Saterlee  Clark  says,  was  built  in  the  usual  style 
.•»f  loilges,  not  wigwams,  more  like  houses  covered  with  white 
cedar  bark,  and  contained!  a  poi)ulation  of  1,200  souls.  (10,  W. 
H.  (\,  4J).6;  8  ^0.,  313;  11  do.,  AOi.)  Its  location  is  also 
given  as  on  Lake  Koshkonong  (8,  AV.  H.  C,  313).  The 
council  between  the  WinnAago  on  May  25.  1832,  and 
Colonel  Henry  Dodge  and  Henry  Gratiot,  the  sub-Indian  agent, 
was  held  at  this  village,  as  the  sympathies  of  the  Winnebago 
in  thn  Black  Haw^k  troubles  were  uncertain,  and  here  they  gave 
assurance  of  fidelity  "though  little  reliance  was  i^laced  on  their 
sincerity."  (12,  W.  IT.  C,  245.)  White  Crow  was  sent  to 
Black  Hawk's  camp  l)y  Henry  Gratiot,  sub-agent,  for  the  Winr 
nebago,  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  the  two  Hall  girls  who  had 
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been  taken  to  his  camp  alive  from  the  slaughter  at  the  Davis 
farm  near  Ottawa,  Illinois.  He  purchased  their  freedom  for 
$2000.00  in  trinkets  and  horses.  They  were  delivered  to 
Gratiot  at  Blue  Mounds  Fort,  June  3,  1832  (12,  do,,  243),  by 
a  party  of  fifty  Winnebago  headed  by  White  Crow.  (8  W.  H. 
C,  271 ;  10  do.,  185 ;  12,  do.,  245.) 

"That  night  he  attempted  to  stir  the  Indians into  a 

conspiracy  against  Dodge's  militiamen.  But  ....  talked  too 
freely,  and  the  plot  came  to  the  ears  of  Dodge,  who  at  once  imprisoned 
the  conspirator  and  his  fellow  chiefs  and  marched  them,  June  4,  across 
country  to  Morrison's  Grove.  White  Crow  was  released,  but  two  of  tha 
others  retained  as  hostages."     (13,  W.  H.  C,  452.) 

On  June  30,  1832,  White  Crow  joined  Dodge's  forces  with 
thirty  braves  at  First  or  Kegoaisa  lake,  to  guide  them  to  Black 
Hawk's  camp  at  Hustisford,  on  the  Rock  river.  It  was  at  first, 
thought  he  was  leading  Dodge  into  ambush.  He  w^as  one  of 
Paquette's  party  to  guide  Dodge  and  Henry  from  Fort 
Winnebago  to  Gen.  Atkinson  on  Rock  river.  C13,  W.  H.  C, 
452;  12  Jo.,  248.) 

White  Pawnee  or  Pawnee  Blanc,  a  son  of  White  Crow,  whose 
Indian  name  was  Pa  nee  wak  sa  ka  (7,  W.  H.  C,  350),  fought 
with  Colonel  Henry  Dodge's  detatchment  •  at  the  battle  of  Wis- 
consin Heights.  It  is  stated  that  he  fought  in  the  open  like  a 
white  man.     (10,  W.  H.  C,  496.)     He  is  described  as: 

"An  old  dandy  surpassing  in  brilliant  display  of  trinkets,  arm  bands, 
colored  cloth,  be?^ds  and  feathers  his  younger  rival,  the  Beau  Brummell 
of  the  savages,  Dandy."     (W.  76.) 

An  account  of  his  death  and  burial  is  given  elsewhere. 

Whiie  Cloud,  or  Wabokieshiik,  the  Prophet,  was  at  the  head 
of  a  Winnebago  village  about  thirty-five  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Kock  river,  in  Illinois.  He  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Thwaites : 

"White  Cloud,  the  Prophet,  was  Black  Hawk's  evil  genius.  He  was 
a  shrewd,  crafty  Indian,  half  Winnebago  and  half  Sac,  possessing 
much  influence  over  both  nations  from  his  assumption  of  sacred  tal- 
ents      He  had  many  traits  of  character  similar  to  those 

possessed  by  Tecumseh's  brother,  but  in  a  less  degree.  His  hatred  of 
the  whites  was  inveterate;  he  appears  to  have  been  devoid  of  human 
sentiments;  he  had  a  reckless  disposition  and  seemed  to  enjoy  sowing 
the  seeds  of  discontent  for  the  simple  pleasure  of  witnessing  a  border 
chaos.  He  was  about  forty  years  of  age  when  his  sinister  agitation 
bore  fruit;  was  nearly  six  feat  in  height,  stout  and  athletic,  had  a 
large,  broad  face,  a  short,  blunt  nose,  full  eyes,  large  mouth,  a  full 
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head  of  shaggy  hair  and  his  general  appearance  indicated  deliberate, 
self-contented  savagery.  In  council  he  displayed  much  zeal  and  per- 
suasive oratory.  In  the  matter  of  dress  he  must  at  times  have  been 
picturesque.  An  eye-witness,  who  was  in  attendance  on  a  Pottawat- 
tomie  council  wherein  the  prophet  was  urging  the  cause  of  Black 
Hawk,  describes  the  wizard  as  dressed  in  a  faultless  white  buckskin 
suit,  fringed  at  the  seams;  wearing  a  towering  head-dress  of  the  same 
material,  capped  with  a  bunch  of  fine  eagle  feathers;  each  ankle  girt 
with  a  wreath  of  small  sleigh  bells,  which  jingled  at  every  step,  while 
In  his  nose  and  ears  were  ponderous  gold  rings  gently  tinkling  against 
each  other  as  he  shook  his  ponderous  head  in  the  warmth  of 
harangue."     (12  W.  H.  C,  224.) 

His  name  was  also  spelled  Waubakeeshik,  meaning  "White 
eye.''*  It  is  not  certain  that  he  was  blind  in  one  eye.  His  por- 
trait, painted  by  R.  M.  Sully,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Wis- 
consin Historical  Society.  During  the  Black  Hawk  wa^ 
(1832)  Le  went  to  live  with  the  Winnebago  until  the  war  was 
over,  when  he  returned  to  the  Sauk.  He  had  a  Sauk  father  and 
Winnebago  mother. 

Spotted  Arm  or  Mau  ha  kee  tshump  kaw,  (10,  W.  H.  C, 
186.)  was  also  known  as  Broken  Arm,  or  Broken  Shoulder, 
and  Ah  shee  sh  ka,  a  phonetic  spelling  of  the  above.  He  fought 
under  Tecumseh,  and  died  a  few  years  after  the  Black  Hawk 
war.  (13,  W.  H.  C,  451-452.)  Is- said  to  have  been  of  a 
^^stalwart  frame,  great  intelligence  and  sobriety."  He  was  a 
prominent  war  chief  of  the  Winnebago  in  1832.  His 
name  was  given  him  because  of  a  severe  wound  received  while 
assisting  the  British  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs  on  the  Maumee 
river  in  Ohio,  in  1813.  Here  ho  distinguished  himself,  and 
afterward  in  honor  of  the  occasion  painted  the  wound  to  keep 
up  the  appearance  of  bleeding.  Ho  signed  the  Treaty  of  1829, 
at  Green  Bay.  J.  O.  Lewis  painted  his  portrait  in  1825,  at  the 
council  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  under  the  name  of  "O  Chee  ISTa 
Shink  Kaa,  or  the  man  who  stands  and  strikes."  On  Chand- 
ler's map  of  the  lead  region,  1820,  his  village  is  noted  as  near 
the  village  of  Exeter,  on  the  Sugar  river  in  Green  county.  He 
is  said  to  have  died  in  1837.   (10,  W.  H.  C,  186-190.)^ 

Little  Priest,  or  Mor  all  tshay  kaw,  was  reputable,  able,  dis- 
creet, wise,  moderate  and  friendly  to  the  whites.  His  village 
was  near  Lake  Koshkonong.  His  name  appears  in  connection 
"with  the  treaties  of  Green  Bay  in  1828,  and  Rock  Island  in 
1832.     His  death  occurred  at  a  Winnebago  village  on  White 
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creek,  Adanis  county,  Wisconsin,  in  1882,  when  he  was  a  very 
old  man.  One  side  of  his  nose  had  been  sliced  off  in  a  brawl. 
With  Whirling  Thunder  and  Spotted  Arm,  Little  Priest  was 
held  as  a  hostage  for  good  behavior  of  the  Winnebago  tribe  dur- 
ing the  Black  Hawk  wai^      (10,  W.  H.  C,  186,  189,  253). 

Winneshiek,  was  in  1829,  head  chief  of  the  Winnebago  vil- 
lage at  La  Crosse,  and  in  1855  was  head  chief  of  the  Winnebago 
on  the  Turkey  river,  in  Iowa,  where  a  county  is  named  for  him. 
His  name  is  also  spelled  Winnesheek  and  AVinnosheek.  (1,  W. 
H.  C,  11.)  During  the  retreat  of  Black  Hawk's  band  across 
the 'State  to  the  Badl  Axe,  he  was  reported  as  being  in  the  vicinity 
with  part  of  the  Winnebago  band  to  hunt  and  dry  meat.  (2,  W. 
H.  C,  261.)  The  older  Winneshiek  is  said  to  have  beon  a 
good  chief.  The  Indians  in  a  drunken  pow  wow^  at  Prairie  du 
Chien  had  killed  his  brother.  Word  of  this  tragedy  being  sent 
to  him,  he  coolly  loaded  his  pistol,  and  with  it  concealed  beneath 
his  blanket,  went  to  the  place  where  his  brother  lay.  He  had 
the  murderer  brought  beside  his  victim  and  then  suddenly  shot 
him  dead.  (3,  W.  H.  C,  287.)  Wimieshiek  the  Younger,  son 
of  the  old  chief,  was  held  as  a  hostage  in  1827  by  Colonel  Dodge 
for  the  good  behavior  of  the  tribe.  (2,  W.  H.  C,  331.)  His 
village  in  1852,  was  in  Iowa  opposite  a  point  in  AVisconsin,  five 
miles  below  the  Bad  Axe  river.  (1852,  G.  W.,  44,  502.)  In 
1855 ;  he  was  head  chief  of  the  Winnebago  on  the  Turkey  river 
in  Iowa.  (2,  W.  H.  C,  331.)  In  1857,  he  was  called  a  worthy 
chief  and)  ruler  of  his  band.     (3,  W.  H.  C  ,  287.) 

Whirling  Thunder,  or  Waw  kaun  ween  kaw,  ^^a  man  of  great 
repute  for  his  sagacity  and  wisdom  in  council",  (10,  W.  H.  C, 
253.)  signed  the  treaty  of  Eock  Island  in  SeptembcT,  1832.  La 
Konde  spells  the  name  Wau  kon  ge  weka.  His  band  is  reported 
as  having  their  village  near  Lake  Koshkonong.  (10,  W.  II.  C  . 
186.)  In  1836,  his  village  was  located  on  the  site  of  Portage, 
north  of  the  city  end  of  the  present  AVisconsin  river  bridge.  ( 1 2, 
W.  H.  C,  421.)     He  died  at  Turkey  river,  Iowa. 

Mau  ze  mon  eha,  or  the  Iron  Walker,  a  son  of  Whirling 
Thunder,  shot  Pierre  Paquette  at  Portage,  October  1836,  lye- 
cause  he  sup})osed  tlie  tribe  wronged  by  tlie  large  amount  of 
Paquette's  claim  against  the  funds  due  it.  His  band  resided 
*'a  mile  or  two  ab<jve  the  present  locality  of  Watertown."     (7^ 
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W.  H.  C,  852;  12,  do.,  402.)  When  Captain  Thompson  Avas 
out  with  a  l^arty  of  soldiers  gathering  np  the  Winnebago  to  re- 
move them  in  1840,  he  came  upon  a  young  Indian  whom  he  in- 
duced to  lead  him  to  "Man  ze  mon  ekis"  camp,  which  was  on  an 
island  in  Lake  Horicon,  then  called  Winnebago  swamp.  Ho 
was  surrounded  before  he  was  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  hidden  camp.  On  reaching  Prairie  du  Chien  ho 
disappeared  and  was  never  found. 

Paean  was  the  head  of  a  robber  band.  In  1788,  a  trader 
iiamed  Ace  had  a  post  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  Fond  du  Lac 
river  at  the  head  of  Lake  Winnebago.  Paean  Avith  several  Win- 
nebago Indians  of  White  Dog's  band,  residing  on  Rock  river 
and  regarded  as  the  outlaws  of  the  nation,  came  to  the  Ace  trad- 
ing post,  told  an  engage  that  there  were  some  ducks  ,in  the  river, 
and  as  he  went  to  shoot  the  ducks,  he  was  shot  dead  by  Winner- 
bago  who  were  concealed  in  the  thicket.  One  of  them  ran  to  tell 
Ace  of  his  man's  death,  and  as  he  went  to  see,  he  was  shot  down 
by  Paean,  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  murders.  Mrs. 
Ace  kept  the  savages  off  with  a  shot  grm,  and  saved  herself  and 
rhildien,  until  n  friendly  W^innebago  chief  came  from  the 
neigh noi  \jig[,  village,  located  where  Taycheedah  now  is,  and 
drove  Paran  and  his  party  away.  The  friendly  Winnebago  eft- 
corteJ  Mrs.  Ace  and  her  children  to  Green  Bay.  Paean  was  a 
snuill  homely  man,  quite  old  and  had  a  defective  eye.  His  son 
in  a  quarrel  with  his  sister's  husband,  a  young  chief,  bit  off  his 
nose.  The  chiel  to  avenge  himself,  killed  old  Paean,  his  fath 
er-in-law.     (e3,  W.  H.  C,  264.) 

Big  Hawk  was  the  head  of  a  Winnebago  village  reported  in 
1878  as  located  on  the  southeast  shore  of  Pike  Lake,  in  Mara- 
thon county.  (H.  A.  W.,  104.)  He  was  a  descendant  of  the 
f^imous  chief  Kayrahmaunee  (Walking  Turtle). 

"Big  Hawk  is  about  sixty  years  of  age.  He  is  a  young-looking,  finely 
formed  Indian,  spme  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  with  small  mus- 
taches; he  is  sober,  of  good  habits,  and  with  a  high  sense  of  honor. 
He  has  a  regulation  homestead  of  forty  acres  on  Pike  Lake,  in  Mara- 
thon county,  a  portion  of  which  he  cultivates,  eking  out  an  existence 
by  hunting."     (12  W.  H.  C,  417—418.) 

The  refusal  of  himself  and  his  hand  to  accept  the  government 
1)01111  tv  has  boen  told.  A  ])oi*trait  of  this  chief  is  given  in 
Plate '6. 
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Little  Medicine  Man,  ^Svas  a  fine  looking  man,  under  ordin- 
ary size,  quiet  subdued  and  gentlemanly."  (10,  W.  H.  C , 
253.)  Big  Fox,  was  the  name  of  a  Winnebago  Indian,  whose 
lodge  was  on  Fox  Lake  in  1832.  (7,  W.  H.  C,  352.)  Griz- 
zley  Bear  had  a  Winnebago  village  on  Fox  Lake,  in  Dodge  coun- 
ty, before  1887.  (13,  W.  H.  C,  460.)  Mach  koo  hah  had  a 
village  on  the  north  shore  of  Fox  lake  in  1838.  (5,  W.  A., 
312.)  Chas  ha  ha,  or  White  Ox,  was  at  Portage  in  1833.  His 
son  was  shot  there  and  his  death  revenged  by  his  brother.  (7, 
W.  H.  C,  352.)  LHtle  Hill  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  war. 
(7,  W.  H  C,  309.)  Little  Thimder  acted  as  a  guide  in  Colonel 
Dodge's  command  in  that  war. 

Tfj^ISc  English,  was  a  remarkably  handsome,  powerful  young 
Indian,  in  1830.  He  had  been  on  a  journey  to  Washington. 
Little  Duch  had  his  home  in  Yellow  Thunder's  summer  home, 
sixteen  miles  up  the  river  from  Portage,  in  1840.  (7,  W.  H. 
C,  398.)  J.  O.  Lewis  painted  his  portrait  at  Little  Butte 
des  ]Morts,  in  1827,  as  "She  Sheba,  or  The  Little  Duck,  a  cele- 
brated Winnebago  chief." 

White  Breast,  or  Mounk  shak  kah,  had  a  Winnebago  village 
at  Horicon,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ky. 
crossing  of  the  Rock  river.  (5,  W.  A.,  317.)  In  183.6,  there 
was  a  Winnebago  village  of  five  or  six  wigivams  on  the  present 
tsite  of  Mauston,  in  Juneau  county,  presided  over  by  To  Kau 
nee,  (7,  W.  IT.  C,  359 ;  5,  W.  A.,  340.)  Tho  Winnebago  vil- 
lage of  Blur  Wing  was  reported  before  1892,  as  near  Tomah, 
in  ]^Ionroe  county.  (12,  W.  H.  C,  340.)  The  village  of  Little 
Sioux  was  located  three  quarters  of  a  mile  up  the  Baraboo  river 
from  Reedsburg,  in  1832.  (7,  W.  H.  C,  351.)  J.  O.  Lewis 
proj^cnts  a  paintipjg  of  "Too  sha  na  gan  ha  or  the  Little  Ottor,  a 
^^Winobago  chief,  painted  at  Massinnewa,  Indiana,  1827.''  He 
also  ])resents  the  picture  of  Waa  haun  sec  haa,  or  the  Rattle- 
snake, a  Winnebago  chief  painted  at  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du 
Chien,  1825,"  who  cannot  be  identified  with  other  biographies 
presented  here.  Nees  ha  ha  was  a  cousin  of  Dandy.  There 
was  a  Wan  hon  ja  hon  ha  whose  portrait  appears  in  a  group  in 
the  possession  of  the  State  Historical  Society. 

Several  Winnebago  villages  are  reported  to  which  no  chief  or 
head  man  is  assigned.     Judge  Martin  mentions  one  "on  Rock 
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river  near  Waupun,"  in  1829  (10,  W.  H.  C,  74),  and  a  clus- 
ter of  Winnebago  wigwams  in  1829,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Hor- 
ieon,  or  Horieon  marsh,  the  source  of  Rock  river  (11,  W.  H. 
C,  401),  and  '^a  few  Winnebago  Indians  on  the  south  shore  of 
Third  Lake,"  now  known  as  Monona.     There  were  Winnebago 
villages  on  the  Lemonweir  river,   also  called  in  early  days, 
"Monois."     (2,  W.  H.  C,  178.)     Chapman's  map  shows  a  vil- 
lage at  the  southeast  side  of  Lake  Waubesa,  south  of  Madison. 
(11,  W.  H.  C,  401 ;  10,  do,^  74.)     A  village  is  reported  as  lo- 
cated at  Mud  lake,  in  Portland  township.  Dodge  county  from 
1840  to  1860.     (5,  W.  A.,  313. )     Another  was  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Rock  river  on  the  site  of  Hustiford,  Dodge  county.     (5, 
W.,   318.)     A  mixed  Winnebago  and  Menoaninee  camp  was 
at  Theresa,  Dodge  county.     (A.  W.,  60 ;  5,  W.  A.,  319.)     Men- 
tion is  made  of  Winnebago  villages  on  Lee's  (Carcajou)  Point, 
Lake  Koshkonong,     (5,  W^.  A.,  336.),  and  on  the  west  side  of 
Rock  river,  at  Watertown    (do.,    338.)     This  last  may  have 
been  the  village  of  Man  ze  men  oka,  before  mentioned.     Mr.  J. 
G.  Pickett  reported  a  Winnebago  village  as  located  up  to  as  late 
as  the  year  1846,  at  the  outlet  of  Rush  Lake  in  Winnebago 
county   (2,  W.  A.,  80).     Other  villages  were  located  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Puckaway;  on  the  Crawfish  river  near 
Aztalan ;  at  the  junction  of  the  Yahara  and  Rock  rivers  and  on 
the  shores  of  lakes  Monona  and  Waubesa  (18,  B.  E.,  pt.  2,  pi. 

CLXXl).* 

Antiquities. 
Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas,  Dr.  Stephen  D.  Peet  and  others  who  have 
conducted  archaeological  researches  in  Wisconsin,  have  given  it 
as  their  opinion  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Winnebago  are  the 
probable  authors  of  the  very  numerous  and  interesting  groups 
of  effigy  mounds  for  which  this  region  is  justly  celebrated 
among  archaeologists.  This  contention  is  based  upon  their 
prehistoric  occupancy  of  the  effigy  mound  r^ion,  and  upon 
other  information.  The  effigies  are  considered  to  represent  the 
clan  totems  of  their  builders.  (See  19,  A.  A.,  11-18;  2,  P.  A., 
375-398.)  If  such  a  custom  ever  ])revailed  among  the  Winne- 
bago, or  their  kinsmen,  the  Dakota,  it  had  evidently  been  dis- 


*  There  was  a  Winnebago  village  near  Dayton,  Green  county.     Hist. 
Atlas  Wis.,  211. 
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continued  before  the  advent  of  the  white  explorers,  as  these 
make  no  mention  of  it  and  appear  not  to  have  even  noted  these 
strange  earthen  monuments.  The  later  Winnebago  when  ques- 
tioned could  give  no  information  concerning  them. 

In  an  early  number  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeologist,  the  au- 
thor has  fully  described  and  figured  the  several  groups  of  effigy 
and  other  mounds,  the  remains  of  an  earthen  embankment,  evi- 
dences of  early  cultivation  and  other  archaeological  features  as- 
sociated with  the  site  of  the  early  habitat  of  the  Winnebago  on 
Doty  island,  and'occuring  inthe  vicinity.  (2,  W.  A.,  43-59.) 
Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham  has  also  described  some  of  these.  (A.  W., 
61-62.) 

'  Although  no  very  extended  or  careful  explorati6n  of  the  vil- 
lage site  has  ever  been  made,  a  large  number  of  archaeologi- 
cal materials  have  been  recovered  therefrom.,  chiefly  in  the 
course  of  the  cultivation  of  certain  of  the  properties  which  it 
occupies.  Some  of  these  specimens,  selected  from  among  those 
in  the  author's  own  cabinet  are  illustrated  in  this  publica- 
tion. (See  Plates  2,  5,  7,  9,  11).  A  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  others  are  scattered  through  various  public  and  private 
collections  in  Wisconsin,  and  elsewhere.  Geo.  A.  West 
figures  an  ovoid  pipe  from  a  mound,  and  a  catlinite  disk  pipe 
from  Doty  island  (4,  W.  A.,  139,  150).  Harlan  I.  Smith 
in  his  catalogue  of  Wisconsin  archaeological  materials  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  lists  a  number  of  speci- 
mens from  Doty  island.  These  include  a  catlinite  pipe,  sever- 
al copj:)er  spearpoints  and  a  copper  harpoon.  Some  of  these 
were  i»bt?jined  from  the  mounds.      (6,  W.  A.,  27,  41,  42.) 

At  the  water's  edge,  near  the  Doty  homestead,  is  still  to  be 
seen  a  large  trap  boulder,  which  has  upon  its  surface  several 
shallow  depressions^  said  to  have  been  employed  by  the  Indians 
in  grinding  their  corn.  Elsewhere  in  this  bulletin  other  infor- 
mation concerning  the  antiquities  of  the  Winnebago  tribe  is 
presented. 

The  Winnebago  are  said  to  possess  a  valuable  collection  of 
wampum  belts.  A  list  giving  the  names  and  a  brief  doscri]v 
tion  of  one  of  these  has  been  published  (T.  X.,  34-35.)  Tn 
the  collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society  are  various  Win- 
nebago materials  of  interest  and  value. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  present  publication  is  issued  by  the  Wisconsin  Archeo- 
logical  Society  to  satisfy  the  now  rapidly  growing  demand  on 
the  part  of  Wisconsin  citizens  for  accurate  information  on  (lie 
subject  of  the  authorship  of  our  state's  antiquities.  It  aims 
to  place  at  the  command  of  those  who  are  interested  in  learning 
the  truth,  but  have  not  the  time,  opportunity,  or  perhaps  the 
patience  to  digest  the  vast  amount  of  valuable  information 
which  has  accumulated  on  the  subject,  in  condensed  form,  a 
compilation  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  present  accepted 
theories  are  based. 

Although  years  of  patient  investigation  conducted  according 
to  enlightened  methods  by  distinguished  American  archaeolo- 
gists and  by  competent  Held  workers  of  less  prominence  m 
every  part  of  our  country  have  done  much  to  destroy  the  pre- 
vailing superstitions  concerning  the  authorship  of  our  antiqui- 
ties, there  are  yet  among  our  citizens  many  for  whom  the  fa- 
vorite theory  of  a  mysterious,  lost  race  of  "Mound  Builders" 
has  a  fascination  not  readily  dispersed.  The  antiquated  pub- 
lications of  misguided  authors,  frequent  fanciful  newspaper  ar- 
ticles and  contributions  to  popular  periodicals,  and  the  exagge- 
rated statements  of  lecturers,  of  relic  hunters  and  others  possess- 
ing a  smattering  archaeological  knowledge  are  responsible  for 
such  ridiculous  and  erroneous  beliefs. 
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of  the  earthworks  and  associated  antiquities  of  our 
country  to  a  distinct  race  of  people  generally  referred  to  as 
the  ^^Mound  Builders,"  have  now  been  utterly  destroyed  by 
the  results  of  modern  scientific  investigation.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  desire  to  fully  acquaint  themselves  with  the=e 
early  theories  will  find  them  assembled  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas, 
in  the  12th  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and 
by  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke  in  the  Archaeological  History  of  Ohio. 

Writing  over  a  century  ago,  Bishop  Madison  could  see  no 
very  good  reason  why  the  authorship  of  the  mounds  could  not 
properly  be  attributed  to  the  Indians  or  their  ancestors.  His 
view  was  subsequently  concurred  in  by  such  early  writers  as 
Dr.  McCuUough,  Samuel  G.  Drake,  Dr.  Haven  and  Henry 
Schoolcraft. 

Although  Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  greatest  mound  districts  of 
America,  it  was  not  known  to  the  early  writers  on  the  subject. 
It  remained  for  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham  to  bring  these  to  public 
notice,  and  to  suggest  their  origin.  In  his  ^^Antiquities  of 
Wisconsin,"  issued  in  1855,  he  said: 

"The  progress  of  discovery  seems*  constantly  to  diminish  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  ancient  and  modern  races;  and  it  may  not  be  very 
wide  of  the  truth  to  assert  that  they  were  the  same  people." 

In  the  concluding  remarks  of  this  valuable  work  he  says: 
"We  may  therefore,  without  assuming  any  farfetched  theories,  sup- 
pose that  a  nation  or  tribe  of  redmen  formerly  occupied  the  country 
now  known  as  Wisconsin,  whose  superstitions,  ceremonies,  and  beliefs, 
required  the  erection  of  mounds  of  earth  of  the  various  forms  repre- 
sented on  the  plats  accompanying  this  work;  and  that  these  tribes 
may  have  emigrated,  or  been  driven  off  by  others  having  no  veneration 
for  their  ancient  monuments.  These  subsequent  tribes  may  or  may  not 
be  the  same  that  until  very  recently  occupied  that  country.  *  *  * 
It  is  quite  certain  that  these  later  tribes  continued  the  practice  of 
mound-building  so  far  as  to  erect  a  circular  or  conical  tumulus  over 
their  dead.  This  practice  appears  to  be  a  remnant  of  ancient  customs 
that  connects  the  mound-builders  with  the  present  tribes." — ,89. 

After  a  further  discussion  of  the  subject  in  which  he  pre- 
dicts that  ^^a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  habits,  religions 
ceremonies  and  superstitious  beliefs  of  Siouan  tribes  Avill 
throw  much  light  on  the  obscure  subject  of  the  mounds/'  he 
concludes  as  follows: 

"It  is  by  considerations  of  this  nature  that  we  are  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  mound-builders  of  Wisconsin  were  none  others  than 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  tribes  of  Indians." — ,90. 
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Theories  as  to  Who  Built  the  Mounds. 

Artificial  mounds  are  of  commoai  occurrence  throughout  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  from  Florida  on  the  south 
to  the  British  possessions  on  the  north.  They  are  constructed 
in  many  forms  and  were  evidently  designed  for  various  pur- 
poses. Their  location  is  usually  on  or  near  water  courses ;  the 
canoe  being  the  principal  means  of  transportation  and  the 
streams  the  highways  of  their  authors. 

Among  the  first  to  advance  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
few  of  these  earthworks  that  had  come  to  their  notice,  were 
Dr.  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  President  Styles,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  Noah  Webster.  Dr.  Franklin  believed  that  the/ 
were  constructed  by  Spanish  explorers.  Webster  at  first  agreed 
with  him  but  later  attributed  their  building  to  the  Indians. 
Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Barton,  in  1Y97,  thought  that  they  were  the 
work  of  "lost  races,"  which  has  until  recently  been  the  most 
popular  belief  with  the  public  in  general. 

A  few  years  later,  Rev.  T.  M.  Harris  of  Massachussets  ad- 
vanced the  idea  that  the  Toltecs  were  the  authors  of  these 
monuments,  which  theory  was  accepted  by  many  prominent 
writers  on  the  subject  of  archaeology.  •  Others  followed  with 
suggestions  that  the  Aztecs,  Pueblos,  Tartars,  Caribs,  Welsh, 
etc.,  were  concerned  in  their  construction.  These,  and  all  such 
fanciful    theories   as    those   which     assign   the    construction 
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Dr.  P.  R  Hoy,  who  in  his  lifetime  was  a  leading  Wisconsin 
archaeologist,  in  1886  presented  before  the  Wisconsin  Acad- 
3n.y  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters,  a  paper  entitled  "Who 
Built  the  Mounds  ?",  in  which  was  given  quite  an  array  of  his- 
torical facts,  and  the  results  of  his  own  observations,  which 
together  formed  a  most  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  the 
Tndian  authorship  of  Wisconsin  mounds. 

He  concluded  his  paper  by  saying: 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing  evidence,  the  legitimate  conclusion  must 
follow  that  the  "mound-builders"  were  Indians;  and  nothing  but  Indians, 
the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  present  tribes  as  well  as  many  other 
Indians  that  formerly  were  scattered  over  this  country.  Differing  in 
habits  of  life  and  language,  just  as*  the  Indians  of  the  several  tribes  ilJ 
before  the  white  man  changed  them,  they  continued  to  build  mounds 
after  they  had  communication  with  Europeans,  since  which  time  mound- 
building,  together  with  many  of  the  arts  of  the  red  man,  such  as  nak- 
ing  wampum,  flint,  stone  and  copper  implements,  i>ottery,  pt%  have 
declined  and  nearly  quite  ceased." — ^Hoy,  30. 

In  1890,  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas,  working  under  the  direction 
•of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  concluded  an  exhaustive  invest i- 
:gation  of  the  antiquities  of  several  states,  including  a  portion 
of  southern  Wisconsin.  In  his  report,  published  in  the  12tn 
iinnual  Report  of  the  Bureau,  he  gives  his  conclusion  that: 

"The  links  directly  connecting  the  Indians*  and  mouu J  builders  are 
80  well  established  that  archaeologists  are  justified  iji  accepting  the 
theory  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  people." — XLVIII. 

Dr.  Stephen  D.  Peet,  editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian, 
v\^ho  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  and  investigation  of 
the  antiquities  of  this  state,  attributes  these  works  to  the  sac- 
cesslve  Indian  tribes  that  inhabited  Wisconsin  soil,  as  his  many 
publications  on  the  subject  indicate. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Peterson,  in  his  paper,  "The  Mound  Building  Age 
of  Xorth  America,"  read  before  the  Missouri  Historical  So- 
ciety, at  St.  Louis,  in  1*902,  said: 

"Probably  the  greatest  superstition  that  has  ever  grown  up  among 
a  civilized  people,  within  historic  times,  has  been  the  belief  in  a  pre- 
historic race  of  mound-builders  in  North  America.  This  error  has 
been  so  industriously  inculcated,  for  several  generations,  that  it  has 
assumed  almost  the  dignity  of  some  of  the  ancient  myths." 

After  a  strong  argument  supporting  this  proposition,  he  con- 
cludes by  stating: 

"Let  it  be  reiterated  that  there  was  never  an  iota  of  evidence  in  ex- 
istence tending  to   establish  the  contention   that   some   people,  other 
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than  the  American  Indian,  erected  the  mounds  and  other  earthworks 
found  in  connection  with  them,  and  the  physical  condition  of  the 
abandoned  works,  and  their  contents,  does*  not  justify  a  belief  that  any 
of  them  were  erected  more  than  one  thousand  years  ago." — Peterson,  16.. 

The  early  theories  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  mounds,  could', 
not  have  heen  deduced  from  personal  investigation,  and  conse-^ 
quently  are  mere  assumptions.  Later,  as  the  result  of  intelli- 
gent explorations,  opinions  gradually  changed  to  a  quite  gen- 
eral, '^not  quite  certain,"  helief  that  the  Indians  were  the  au- 
thors of  these  works.  But  today,  in  the  light  of  half  a  cen- 
tury of  actual  scientific  research,  this  hypothesis  has  hecome^ 
an  accepted  fact.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  recent  opinions,  in- 
vited by  the  author,  of  prominent  authorities  on  the  subject^ 
and  from  which  the  following  are  extracts : 

Dr.  J.  F.  Snyder,  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society,  and  an  archaeologist  of  note,  says: 

"The  customs,  habits,  and  perhaps,  mythology  of  the  et^gy  mound- 
builders  of  Wisconsin  varied  from  the  customs,  habits,  and  mythology 
of  those  who  built  the  Etowah  mound  of  Georgia,  the  Cahokia  mound 
of  Illinois,  and  the  Cassa  Grandes  of  Arizona;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  they  were  all  North  American  Indians,  possessing,  in  the 
main,  the  same  identical  mental  and  physical  characteristics,  and  the 
same  in  origin." — I>ec.  6,  1906. 

Mr.  D.  I.  Bushnell,  of  St.  Louis,  an  archaeological  student 

of  prominence,  gives  his  opinion  in  the  foUov^ng  words: 

"When  a  man  disputes  the  statement  that  Indians  erected  every  mound 
in  the  United  States,  ask  him  foi  evidence  that  there  has*  ever  been 
anyone  else  in  this  country  to  do  it.  There  is  no  such  evidence,  despite 
all  assertions  to  the  contrary.  This  is  my  opinion  as*  to  who  built  the 
Wisconsin  mounds  as  well  as  other  mounds  found  in  this  country." — 
Dec.  6,  1906. 

Dr.  Eeuben  G.  Thwaites,  secretary  of  the  State  Historical 

Society  of  Wisconsin,  says: 

"I  consider  it  as  now  thoroughly  established  by  the  most  competent 
students  of  American  ethnology  that  the  artifical  earthworks  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  of  which  Wisconsin  contains  so  many  interesting 
ffpecimens,  were  built  by  ordinary  North  American  Indians,  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  aborigines  whom  we  still  have  with  us." — Dec.  6,  1906. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Mills,  curator  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Society,  states: 

"I  think  your  conclusions'  are  correct,  that  the  Mound  Builders  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  Indians.  In  Ohio  we  find  two  great  cultures  ap- 
parently extending  into  the  state  from  the  south-west  and  covering  the 
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entire  state.  A  little  later  we  find  what  Mr.  Holmes  terms  as  the 
"North-West  Group"  and  which  I  have  called  the  Hopewell  Culture, 
for  my  own  convenience  and  the  other  group  the  Fort  Ancient  Culture. 
I  find  that  the  Hopewell  Group  extends  into  the  state  from  the  north- 
west"—Dec.  14,  1906. 

Dr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  of  the  department  of  Ameri- 
can Archaeology  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massachu- 
setts, the  well-known  author  of  many  valuable  archaeological 
works,  writes: 

"The  subject  you  mention — who  built  the  mounds — is  one  of  interest 
and  importance.  Indians,  yes;  modern  Indians,  no.  No  mound  in  the 
Ohio  valley  is  modern.  Yours*  in  Wisconsin  may  be,  I  cannot  judge  as 
to  that.     ♦     *     • 

"The  Hopewell  culture  was  proved  to  be  prehistoric,  I  am  convinced 
that  all  other  Ohio  mounds  were  such.  Our  later  Indians  there  buried 
in  graves  or  trenches.  Your  mounds  were  built  by  red-men  undoubtedly. 
I  hold  no  belief  for  the  high  civilization  of  the  mound  builders.* 
That  belief  of  years  ago  is  now  exploded. — Dec.  13,  1906. 

Dr.   C.   A.  Peterson,  president  of  the  Missouri  Historical 

Society,  and  a  writer  of  positive  convictions,  says: 

"In  expres-sing  my  views  on  the  origin  of  the  Wisconsin  mounds, 
I  can  not  do  better  than  to  refer  you  to  my  paper  on  the  subject,  "The 
Mound  Building  Age  in  North  America,"  read  before  the  Missouri  His- 
torical Society,  on  February  13,  1902,  which  you  have  already  seen. 
My  views  are  condensed  in  the  opening  and  closing  paragraphs  of  that 
I)aper,  and  I  could  not  improve  them  in  a  revision  of  these  paragraphs*." 
—Dec.  12,  1906. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas,  the  author  of  many  contributions  to 
archaeological  knowledge,  writes  from  Washington,  D.  C, : 

"I  have  made  no  change  in  the  opinion  regarding  the  Wisconsin 
mounds  expressed  in  the  12th  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. — 
Dec,  15,  1906. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Hinsdale  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, an  authority  on  Michigan  antiquities,  writes: 

"It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  introduce  the  hypothetical  mound-builder 
into  the  problem.  To  be  sure,  whoever  made  them  were  moimd-builders, 
but  not  in  the  sense  they  were  a  race  materially  different,  if  different 
at  all,  from  the  Indians."— Dec.  13,  1906. 

Dr.  David  Boyle  of  the  Provincial  Museum  of  Ontario,  the 

distinguished   Canadian    archaeologist,    expresses    his   opinion 

thus: 

"I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  concensus  of  opinion  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  contention  that  the  mounds  were  built  by  just  plain 
Indians.  I  do  not  mean  Indians  of  the  plain,  but  just  common  Indians. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  arriving  at  this*  conclusion;  one  is  that  as- 
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since  European  contact,  travellers*  have  seen  Indians  at  work  in  the 
erection  of  these  earth  works.  Another  reason  is  that  we  have  not 
yet  found  anything  in  these  mounds  indicating  a  hfgher  condition  of 
development  than  we  find  among  the  Indians  themselves  or  than  we 
find  in  places  of  sepulchre  or  other  earthworks.  It  is  of  course  very 
sad  to  think  that  this  theory  or  belief  is  calculated  to  demolish  utterly 
the  long  and  pleasantly  entertained  idea  that  the  mound-builders  were 
a  happy  and  cultivated  people,  given  to  agriculture,  and  horticulture, 
keeping  immense  herds  of  buffalo  cows  and  generally  conducting  them- 
selves like  p^  pie  who  go  to  church  nowadays,  but  who  were  driven  off 
or  cruelly  massacred  by  the  blood  thirsty  and  malevolent  beings  whom 
we  now  call  Indians." — Dec.  15,  1906. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Laidlaw,  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  an 
archaeological  investigator  of  prominence,  writes: 

"My  idea  as  to  the  cons*ruction  of  the  mounds  in  Wisconsin  is  that 
they  were  built  from  time  to  time  by  various  tribes  of  Indians,  who 
developed  enough  locally  to  construct  the  several  groups.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  was  a  distinct  rsce  of  people  who  did  nothing  else  but 
-construct  mounds,  and  who  were  later  exterminated  by  the  people  we 
call  Indians.  The  Indians  did  the  work.  From  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject  I  am  convinced  that  these  "mounds"  were  a  development  of 
local  environment  and  also  that  the  "Copper  miners"  of  Lake  Superior 
Avere  "Indians"  too,  and  not  a  distinct  race." — Jan.  11,  1907. 

Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  spared 
neither  time  nor  money  in  the  conducting  of  researches  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  has  published  most  valuable  reports  of 
the  results  of  his  investigations,  says: 

*  1  believe  that  the  Indians  or  their  ancestors  built  the  mounds  now 
found  in  the  United  States,  but  I  am  no  believer  in  the  theory  put 
forth  in  certain  quarters,  that  the  mounds  are  all  of  recent  origin  and 
that  objects  found  in  them  showing  considerable  artistic  development 
owe  their  origin  to  the  influence  of  Europeans.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  many  of  the  mounds  with  all  their  contents,  including  pipes, 
copper,  pottery,  etc.,  long  antedate  the  coming  of  Columbus." — Dec.  3, 
130G. 

The  evidence  that  the  Wisconsin  mounds  are  the  work  oi 
the  Indians  is  so  conclusive  that  a  dise:ission  of  the  subject 
"^vould  almost  seem  to  demand  an  apology,  were  it  not  that  a 
presentation  of  the  facts  upon  which  such  a  conclusion  is 
based,  seems  necessary  in  order  that  the  student  may  pos- 
sess a  foundation  for  more  extended  research  aloni>"  the  same 
lines. 
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India:^  Traditions  of  Mound  Building. 

Early  authors  favoring  the  now  shattered  theory  of  a  van- 
ished race  of  "Mound  Builders,"  never  failed  to  attach  the 
greatest  importance  to  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  general 
absence  of  tradition  or  information  among  the  historic  Indians 
concerning  the  authorship  of  the  earthworks  within  the  boun- 
daries of  their  habitats.  This  lack  of  such  information  con- 
cerning the  remains  in  various  districts,  and  including  those  of 
Wisconsin,  later  and  more  competent  investigators  have  clearly 
shown  to  be  due  to  one  or  another  of  the  following  and  oithcr 
causes : 

To  the  inability  or  failure  of  various  tribes  to  preserve  their 
traditions  for  any  considerable  length  of  time;  to  their  un- 
willingness to  communicate  information  which  they  actually 
possess;  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  early  writers  and  of  oth- 
ers having  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  to  collect  and  record  such 
data,  and  to  the  frequent  shifting  of  the  tribes  themselves. 

According  to  Force: 

"Indian  tradition  is  shoriUved  and  evanescent,  except  the  Creeks, 
there  is  scarcely  a  tribe  that  has  trustworthy  tradition  of  their  own 
annals  a  century  old.  The  expedition  of  De  Soto  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  faint  hold  tradition  had  among  them.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  any- 
thing calculated  to  make  a  deeper  and .  more  lastir  impression  on 
them  than  the  sudden  appearance  among  them  of  m  array  of  strange 
beings  of  different  color;  bearded,  ''  ^riI}g  garments'  and  armor  of 
unheard  of  color  and  material;  r  (inted  on  animals  that  were  beyond 
all  experience;  armed  with  thunaer  and  lightning,  striding  across  the 
continent  with  a  thousand  manacled  prisoners  as  slaves,  destroying 
their  strongest  towns  and  laying  waste  their  country,  and  finally 
wasting  away  and  driven  down  the  river  to  the  great  sea,  helpless 
fugitives.  Yet  when  Europeans  next  visited  the  country,  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  they  found  not  a  vestige  of  a  tradition  of  De  Soto. 

"Besides,  the  Indians  often  changed  their  place  of  residence.  In 
their  continued  warfare,  entire  tribes  were  not  unfrequently  extermin- 
ated. Jaques  Cartier  found  the  Iroquois  at  Montreal  in  1835.  Cham- 
plaia  found  them  between  lakes  Ontario  and  Champlain  in  1612."— 
Force,  Mounds,  58. 

E.  G.  Squier,  Avho  in   1851   published  his  "Antiquities  ot 

Xew  York   and   the   West,"   says   of  the   earthworks   of  that 

state: 

"I  am  aware  that  the  remnants  of  the  Indian  stock  which  still  exist 
In  the  state,  generally  profess  total  ignorance  of  these  works.     I  do  not 
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however  attach  much  importance  to  this  circumstance.  When  we  con- 
sider the  extreme  likelihood  of  the  forgetfulness  of  ancient  practices, 
in  the  lapse  of  300  years*,  the  lack  of  knowledge  upon  this  point  is  the 
weakest  of  all  negative  evidence." — p.  140. 

According  to  history,  many  of  the  northwestern  tribes,  after 
the  advent  of  the  whites,  were  continually  changing  their  places 
of  abode.  The  territory  now  known  as  Wisconsin  has,  within 
nistoric  times,  been  the  dwelling  place  of  various  Indian  tribes 
and  some  of  these  might  well  be  without  knowledge  concerning 
the  mounds  found  in  their  new  homes,  and  of  which  their 
own  tribe  did  not  build. 

Hoy  states  that: 

"None  of  the  Indians  of  the  present  time  (1886)  have  traditions  run- 
ning back  as  far  as  Allouez  and  Marquette,  or  even  to  the  more  recent 
time  of  Jonathan  Carver.  Is  it  not  strange  that  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  these  men? 

"The  Winnebagoes  and  Menomonees  assert  positively  that  they  never 
made  flint  arrow  heads,  stone  axes  or  pottery,  and  that  these  things 
must  have  been  made  by  someone  else.  White  Snake,  a  chief  of  the 
Winnebagos  said  in  all  sincerity,  they  were  never  made  by  the  Indians." 
— Quoted  from  Lapham,  90. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman,  who  has  in  recent  years  published  the 
results  of  a  careful  study  of  the  history,  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Menomonee,  asserts  that: — 

"The  Menomini  Indians  admit  having  manufactured  stone  weapons 
until  "several  centuries"  ago.  But  they  actually  used  stone  arrows 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  these,  on  account  of  their 
rarity  and  the  superstition  connected  therewith,  have  been  retained 
to  this  day  and  used  as  amulets  by  the  mita'wok." — Hoffman,  B.  E.  14, 
281. 

The  general  belief  that  the  Indians  have  preserved  no  tra- 
ditions in  reference  to  mound  building  is  incorrect. 

Col.  C.  W.  Jenckes,  superintendent  of  the  Corundum  mines 
in  Avestern  Xorth  Carolina,  says: — 

"We  have  Indians  all  about  us,  with  traditions  extending  back  for 
500  years.  In  this  time  they  have  buried  their  dead  under  huge  piles 
•of  stone." — Foster,  149. 

Gen.  Geo.  Rogers  Clark,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Indians,  states  that  a  tradition  existed  among  the  Cherokee 
that  the  earthworks  of  their  country  were  built  by  their  ances- 
tors. (Schoolcraft,  135.) 

Clark's  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  chronicles  of  De  Soto's 
expedition.    (Chr.  10th,  Peabody,  75.) 
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The  Iroquois  possessed  a  tradition  in  regard  to  a  burial 
mound  about  six  feet  high,  near  Botavia,  Genesee  county,  New 
T'ork  Eev.  Mr.  Kirkland  learned  from  them  that  it  was 
raised  after  a  battle  between  the  Senecas  and  Western  Indians. 
(Moulton,  V.  1,  16.)  Another  tradition  indicates  that  this 
mound  and  works  near  it  are  of  Iroquois  origin.  (Cham- 
plain,  Iroquois,  442.) 

Peet  says  of  the  Wisconsin  mounds : 

"There  are  to  be  sure,  a  few  among  the  Algonquin  Indians  who  main- 
tain that  their  ancestors  built  the  effigies.  The  wrxter  has  had  con- 
versation with  the  son  of  the  old  Indian  chief  Oshkosh  and  put  this 
Inquiry  to  him.  He  said  that  the  Menomonees  built  the  mounds  as 
tribal  records,  and  to  mark  places  where  they  had  had  battles.  On  say- 
ing that  the  effigies  were  not  in  the  Menomonee  territory,  he  answered 
that  they  were  all  over  and  all  the  tribes  built  them." — Preh.  Am.  2,  219. 

Certain  Chippewa  traditions  attribute  the  building  of  the 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  mounds  to  the  Dakota. 

McKenney,  a  former  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  was 
informed  by  an  aged  Indian  that  the  two  mounds  located  "on 
Xake  Winnebago,  Wisconsin,  known  as  Le  Grande  and  Le  Pe 
tit  Butte  des  Morts,  were  erected  over  the  bodies  of  Fox  war- 
riors who  had  been  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Iroquois." 
(Memories,  84.) 

An  aged  Winnebago  chief  is  reported  to  have  related  to  a  Mi. 
Pliny  Warriner  in  1828,  the  tale  of  a  series  of  battles  between 
his  tribe  and  the  Sac  and  Fox,  and  from  which  the  following 
is  extracted: 

"At  the  Blue  Mounds  we  fought  them;  and  there  we  were  joined 
by  the  Pottawatomies,  and  they  by  the  Menominies.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Wisconsin  they  made  mounds,  and  put  their  women  and  children 
"behind  them,  for  they  expected  a  great  battle." 

He  explained  to  Mr.  Warriner  that  certain  mounds  at  Butte 
"des  Morts,  where  his  party  was  then  halted : 

"Were  raised,  each  over  the  grave  of  some  renowned  chief,  who  fell 
in  the  great  battle  there."— Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  V.  1,  30. 

Other  traditions  are  not  wanting,  and  may  be  consulted  in 
the  works  of  Fowke,  Thomas  and  of  other  authors. 
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Mounds  Built  by  Historic  Indians. 

On  the  subject  of  the  actual  construction  and  use  of  mounds 

by  American  Indians  of  early  historic  times  the  pages  of  his- 

toiy  are  not  silent.     A  considerable  amount  of  valuable  inter 

mation  has  been  collected  and  is  now  available  to  the  student 

in  the  publications  of  Lucien  Carr,  Fowke,  Thomas,  and  of 

other    archaeologists    of    distinction.     Carr    especially  by    his 

careful    and    "exhaustive    examination    of    early    literature'^ 

iias   proven   "conclusiA^ely   that   the   Indian,    as  kno^m   to   tiie 

whites,  cultivated  the  ground  extensively,  was  a  sun  Avorship 

per,  and  constructed  earthen  mounds  and  enclosures,  often  ol 

great  size  and  area."   (Fowke,  Ohio,  445-6.)      Thomas  offers 

this  positive  statement: 

"History  also  bears  us  out  in  the  assertion  that  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  nine  tenths  of  the  tribes  in  the  mound  district  had  fixed  seats 
and  local  habitations,  depending  to  a  great  extent  for  sustenance  upon 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  So  far  as  the  southern  districts,  now  com 
prising  the  Gulf  States,  are  concerned,  it  goes  further  and  'asserts'  over 
and  over  again  that  the  tribes  of  that  section  were  mound-builders 
wnen  first  encountered  by  the  whites.  To  verify  this  assertion  it  is 
only  necessary  to  read  the  chronicles  of  De  Soto's  expedition  and  the 
writings  of  the  pioneer  travelers  and  French  missionaries'  of  that  sec- 
tion. This  evidence  proves  not  only  that  this  had  been  a  custom,  but 
that  it  was  continued  into  the  eighteenth  century." — Thomas,  Problem, 
9-10. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  only  a  few  of  the  available  records 
are  here  quoted. 

SouTiiERx   Records. 

Thomas  (Problem,  10),  quoting  the  Spanish  chroniclers,  says 
that  such  statements  as  the  following,  '^attested  bv  various  con- 
temporaneous authors,''  leave  no  room  for  doubt  of  the  preva 
lence  of  the  custom  of  mound-building  among  the  southern  In- 
dians in  early  historic  times: 

"The  caciques  of  this  country  make  a  custom  of  raising  near  their 
dwellings  very  .high  hills,  on  which  they  sometimes  build  their  houses. — 
Biedma,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  V.  2,  105. 

"The  Indians  try  to  place  their  villages  on  elevated  sites,  but  inas- 
much as  in  Florida  there  are  not  many  sites  of  this  kind  where  they 
can  conveniently  build,  they  erect  elevations  themselves  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  etc.— Garcilasso  de  la  Veg£^  Hist.  Fla.  ed.  1723,  GO. 
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The  Chief's  house  stood  near  the  beach  upon  a  very  high  mount  made 
T)y  hand  for  defence. — Gentleman  of  Elvas,  B.  C.  series,  V.  5,  23." 

Cabeza  de  Vaca,  who  ac?ompanied  Xarvaez,  in  his  attempted 
•conquest  of  Florida  in  1528,  makes  this  statement: 

"That  the  natives  were  accustomed  to  erect  their  dwelling's  on  a 
steep  hill,  and  around  its  base  to  dig  a  trench  as  a  means  of  defense." — 
Erinton,  Mounds,  129. 

La  Vega  in  his  history  of  Florida  (it  is  explained  that  this 
name  at  this  time  applied  to  all  of  the  southern  region  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river),  says: 

"The  natives  constructed  artificial  mounds  o:  earth,  the  top  of  each 
being  capable  of  coEtiining  ten  to  twenty  hou3cs." — Brinton,  Mounds, 
:317. 

De  Soto,  then  governor  of  Florida,  is  reported  as  having  ex- 
j)iored : 

"A  large  temple  in  the  woods,  in  which  were  buried  the  chiefs  of 
the  country,  and  took  from  it  a  quantity  of  pearls  *  *  *  which 
-were  spoiled  by  being  buried  in  the  ground." — Biedma,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
vol.  2,  101. 

Old  records  quoted  by  Thomas,  mention  that : 

**The  town  of  Talisse  is  described  as  being  strong  in  the  extreme. 
Inclosed  by  timber  and  earth." — Garcilasso,  Hist.  Fia.,  144. 

"Herrera  speaks  of  'a  town  of  400  houses,  and  a  large  square,  where 
the  cacique's  house  stood  u:^on  a  mound  made  by  art.'  — Llist.  Am. 
Steven's  transl.,  v.  6,  5. 

"Father  Gravier  speaks  of  mounds  of  the  Arkansea  and  Tounika 
"villages.' — Shea's  Early  French  Voyages,  12G,  136. 

"M.  La  Harpe  says  'the  cabins  of  the  Yasous,  Courois,  Offogoula  and 
Ouspie  (along  the  Yazoo  about  I'.OO)  are  dispersed  ov.er  the  country 
upon  mounds  of  earth  made  with  their  own  hands,  etc' — La  Harpe,  Hist. 
<3oll.  La.  pt.  3,  106. 

"Dument  says  that,  'in  one  of  the  Natches*  villages  the  house  of  the 
chief  was  placed  on  a  mound.' — Mem.  Hist.  La.,  v.  2,  109. 

"When  the  chief  (of  the  Natchez)  dies  they  demolish  his  cabin  and 
then  raise  a  new  mound  on  which  they  build  the  cabin  of  him  who  is 
to  replace  him  in  this  dignity." — La  Petit,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  v.  3,  141, 
142,  etc. 

Carr  mentic^ns  that  Do  Soto  found  the  natives  on  both  sides 
of  the  ^Iississi])|)i  river  living  in  walled  to\\Tis  (Mounds,  526.) 
Bartram,  in  his  ^^Travels"  in  Florida  relates  that : 
"The  Indians  collected  the  bones  of  the  tribes  and  proceeded  in  a 
-solemn  manner  to  excavate  a  hole  in  the  ground,  in  which  they  de- 
posited the  bones,  and  after  covering  them  up  they  elevated  a  circular 
mound  of  earth  over  the  spot." 
2  ■ 
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According  to  this  author  in  the  Cherokee  town  of  Stico  the 
council  house  Avas  built  on  a  mound,  as  also  at  Cowe.  He  al»o 
states  that  the  ChoctaAvs  raised  mounds  over  their  dead  m 
case  of  communal  burials.  (Travels,  34-5,  367,  516.) 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  La  Salle  and  his  companions 
visited  the  N^atchez  and  found  their  town  surrounded  by  earth- 
works, and  by  tall  stakes.  They  kept  a  perpetual  fire  burning 
on  a  mou::d,  which  was  -i5  feet  high       (Hoy — ^mounds,  21.) 

Squier  refers  to  a  document  accompanying  the  President's 

message,  of  1806,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  a  mound  of 

considerable   size,   erected   by   the  Xatchez  near   Ncchitoches, 

when  they  were  expelled,  in  1728.  (Aborig.  Monuments  of  N. 

■Y.,  113.) 

Fowke  notes  that  Lawson  in  his  history  of  Carcliua  describes 
burial  beneath  small  mounds  of  earth  and  also  of  stone. 
(Ohio,  447.) 

It  is  said  to  be  apparent  from  «TeflFerson's  language  (Notes 
on  Virginia,  1801,  142-147)  that  the  burial  mounds  of  Vir- 
ginia were  of  Indian  origin.   (Thomas,  Problem,  11.) 

In  1732,  the  Georgia  Indians  pointed  out  to  Gen.  Oglethorp 
a  large  mound  near  Yamacran  bluff  in  which  they  said  a 
chief  who  had  conversed  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  had  been 
buried.   (Drake,  Indians,  369.) 

XoRTHEKX  Records. 

De  Vries,  in  his  Voyasces,  1642,  states  that  the  Indians 
about  Fort  .\insterdam  (Xew  York)  ^^form  the  grave  seven  or 
eight  feet,  in  shape  of  a  sugar  loaf,  and  place  palisades 
arouud  it." 

Beauchamp  informs  us  that  the  Iroquois: 

"When  firet  known  to  the  whites  had  almost  abandoned  the  nse  of 
earthworks,  preferring  instead  their  strong  palisades." — Hist.  N.  Y. 
Iroquois,  139. 

Squier  beeauie  satisfied  that  the  earthen  enclosures  of  ^NTew 
York  AvcM'o  the  remains  of  the  stockaded  forts  of  the  Iroquois 
and  of  no  great  antiquity.  (Aborig.  Monuments  of  X.  Y.) 
Golden  notes  that  ^^a  round  hill  was  sometimes  raised  over  the 
grave  in  which  a  corpse  had  been  deposited."  (TTist.  Five 
Xations,  v.  1,  16.)   Ileckwelder  observed  some  of  these  works 
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near  Detroit,  which  he  was  informed  had  been  built  by  tno 
Indians.  (Hist.  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Indian  Nations.) 
Gerard  Fowke  makes  the  statement  that: 

"On  Rapid  river  near  Traverse  City,  Michigan,  are  two  mounds,  each 
about  B'xX  feet  high  and  twenty  feet  across.  An  old  Chippewa  told  me 
that  one  had  been  erected  over  Sioux,  the  other  over  Chippewas,  slain 
in  a  battle  there  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eightaenth  century. 

"Several  small  mounds  in  upper  Michigan  cover  Sioux,  Iroquois  and 
Chippewas;  the  Indians  about  there  preserve  traditions  of  the  fights 
in  which  these  were  slain  and  in  some  cases  know  the  name  or  family 
of  one  who  is  buried  in  a  given  tumulus.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  the 
mounds  was  opened  by  some  wood-cutters  and  the  bones  scattered 
around.  The  Indians  were  furious*  when  they  knew  of  it  and  endeavored 
to  find  the  perpetrators,  swearing  to  slay  them  if  they  could  be  identi- 
fied."—Ohio,  450-51. 

The  latter  mounds  are  said  by  T.  P.  Wentworth  to  be  located 
near  the  north  line  of  Ogemaw  County.  (Early  Indian  His- 
tory, 150.) 

Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  their  travels  west  of  the  Mississi'  n 
liver,  visited  a  spot  where  an  Omaha  chief  had  been  interred. 
He  was  buried  on  a  hill,  and  a  mound  12  feet  in  diameter  and 
6  feet  high,  erected  over  him.      (Travels  West  of  the  Miss.) 

Major  Sibley,  who  derived  his  information  from  a  chief 
of  the  Osages,  was  informed  by  him  that  a  certain  mound  was 
built,  in  his  boyhood,  over  the  body  of  a  chief  called  by 
the  French,  Jean  Defoe,  and  who  died  while  his  warriors  were 
absent  on  a  hunting  expedition.  Upon  their  return  they 
heaped  a  mound  over  his  remains,  enlarging  it  at  intervals 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  (Featherstonehaugh,  Trav.,  170.) 

James,  in  his  Narrative,  presents  on  what  he  claims  good 
auihority,  an  account  of  the  discovery  by  a  hunting  party,  in 
1816,  on  the  banks  of  the  Le  Miners  Eiver,  in  Missouri,  of. 

"A  newly  made  mound,  which,  when  opened,  disclosed  the  body  of  a 
white  officer  clothed  in  regimentals,  placed  in  a  sitting  position  on  a 
mat.  and  surrounded  by  a  rude  enclosure  of  logs  twelve  feet  long,  three 
wide  and  four  high.  He  had  evidently  met  a  violent  death  and  had 
been  srcalped." — v.  1,  p.  84. 

George  Catlin  informs  us  that : 

"The  Mandans  were  in  the  habit  of  erecting  mounds  of  earth  about 
three  feet  high,  near  their  villages,  around  which  were  arranged,  in 
circles,  the  skulls  of  the  dead,  after  their  bodies  had  decayed  on  the 
scaffolds.  On  each  mound  was  erected  a  pole,  bound  with  articles  of 
mysterious  and  superstitious  import.*' — Catlin,  Indians,  190. 
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About  the  year  1835,  he  observed  a  small  conical  mound 
ten  feet  in  height,  at  the  celebrated  pipestone  quarries  of  Min- 
nesota, which  had  been  erected  over  the  body  of  a  young  chief 
of  a  Siouan  tribe,  who  had  been  accidentally  killed  on  the 
spot.  (Catlin,  Indians,  v.  2,  170.) 

Dr.  J.  W.  Powell,  late  director  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  stated  that  he  had  himself  seen  two  burial  mounds 
in  process  of  construction.  One  in  Utah,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Santa  Clara,  near  the  town  of  St.  George,  constructed  by  a 
tribe  of  the  Shoshonean  family ;  the  other  built  by  the  Wintun 
Indians,  in  the  valley  of  Pitt  River,  near  the  fish-hatching 
station  on  that  stream.  (Thomas,  12  B.  E.,  XLVII.) 

Not  a  few  of  the  burial  mounds  occurring  in  Northern  Wis- 
consin are  strongly  suspected  of  being  of  Chippewa  origin. 
Some  appear,  by  their  contents,  to  be  of  quite  recent  date. 

"When  a  Chippewa  died  it  was  customary  to  place  the  body  in  a  grave 
facing  W.,  often  in  a  sitting  posture,  or  to  scoop  a  shallow  cavity  in 
the  earth  and  deposit  the  body  therein  on  its  back  or  side,  covering  it 
with  earth  so  as  to  form  a  small  mound,  over  which  boards,  poles  or 
birch  bark  was  placed." — Handbook,  279. 

Lieutenant  Pike  alludes  in  his  Journal  (p.  19)  to  certain 
defensive  earthworks  of  the  Sioux. 

*M'rhfyj  have  a  moc'o  of  defence  or  secretion  by  digging  hoies  in  the 
-prairie,  and  throwing  ;i  bank  around  it,  into  which  they  put  their  women 
and  children,  and  then  crawl  in  themselves." 

At  La  Crosse,  on  the  edge  of  a  prairie,  known  to  have  been 
a  favorite  resort  of  the  Indians,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  Lapham  found  a  number  of  excavations  bordered  by  em 
bankments  which  he  concluded  from  their  similarity  u  ust  have 
served  a  like  ]>urpose.      (Antiquities,  7,  fig.  '55.) 

Kev.  AA'illiam  ]\retzdorf,  of  St.  Francis  Seminary,  Milwau- 
kee, formerly  a  missionary  among  them,  .has  described  to  the 
author  the  present  day  burial  custom  of  the  Pottawatomie, 
formerly  AVisconsiu  and  Michigan  Indians,  on  their  Kansas 
res(  rvation : 

"When  the  Pottawatomie  bury  their  dead,  they  form  a  small  mouud 
over  the  remains,  and  when  they  bury  the  next  near  by,  they  throv 
additional  soil  upon  the  first  grave.  *  *  *  On  the  prairie  they  usu- 
ally use  logs  to  form  an  arch  over  the  body.  Afterwards  the  soil  is 
heaped  upon  it,  thus  forming  a  small  mound.  Even  Christian  Indians, 
who  have  been  taught  to  bury  their  dead  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  persist  in  carrying  soil  to  the  grave  that  it  may  look  hish." — 
.Jan.  26,  1907. 
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One  of  a  plot  of  Pottawatomie  graves  situated  on  the 
east  shore  of  Big  Muskego-  lake,  in  Waukesha  county,  early 
settlers  remember  to  have  been  covered  by  a  heap  of  largo 
and  small  boulders.  Soil  had  already  begun  to  accumulate 
on  ihe  heap  when  these  were  removed. 

Elsewhere  in  this  publication  information  is  given  concern- 
ing the  earthen  embankments  surroimding  some  of  the  historic 
Wisconsin  Indian  villages. 

Mr.  Richard  Herrmann,  founder  of  the  Herrmann  Mu 
seum  of  Natural  History,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  says  in  a  recent 
communication : 

"Burial  of  the  dead  in  mounds  has  been  practiced  by  the  Muskwakies 
or  the  Foxes',  who  occupied  the  territory  in  this  immediate  neighbor- 
hood up  to  and  including  some  of  the  time  when  the  white  people  first, 
settled  in  this  section  of  the  country." 

A  relative  of  mine,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  when  about  80  years  of  age,  told 
me  that  after  a  battle  near  Prairie  Du  Chien,  in  which  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  were  defeated,  she  saw  a  wounded  warrior  brought  to  the  present 
site  of  the  City  of  Dubuque,  at  Eagle  Point,  where  he  died,  and  was 
practically  buried  in  a  mound.  He  was  placed  on  the  level  ground,  in 
a  sitting  posture,  earth  and  gravel  was  carried  by  the  squaws,  or 
nearest  of  kin,  and  filled  around  the  deceased,  forming  a  regular  mound 
as  high  as  his  shoulders',  when  they  had  to  flee.  The  whites  completed 
the  burial. 

Chief  Black  Hawk  was  buried  in  a  similar  manner,  as  reported  in  the 
following  letter  by  Capt.  James  H.  Jordan,  who  was  present  at  his 
burial : 

"Eldon,  Iowa,  June  15th,  1881. 

Black  Hawk  was  buried  on  the  N.  E.  1/4  of  S.  B.  14,  Section  2,  Town 
70,  Range  12,  Davis  County,  Iowa,  on  the  Des  Moines  River  bottom. 
Some  split  puncheons  were  set  over  his  grave  and  then  sodded  over 
with  the  blue  grass,  making  a  ridge  about  four  feet  high." 

IMr.  Isaac  Nelson  writes: 

"He  was  buried  in  a  manner  or  top  of  the  ground,  but  his  feet  were 
about  16  inches'  in  the  ground,  and  his  head  about  a  foot  above  the 
surface.  *  *  *  With  him  were  buried  many  of  his  personal  effects, 
♦  *  *  and  the  grave  was  enclosed  with  pickets  about  8  feet  high, 
planted  in  the  ground  with  joints  broken." 

Mr.  Herrmann  has  also  kindly  furnished  the  following  in- 
teresting description  of  a  historic  Indian  burial  mound  a» 
Dubuque,  Iowa.      (See  Plate  2.) 

"Julien  Dubuque  died  and  was  buried  about  March  24th,  1810,  in  a  low 
mound  erected  over  his*  remains  by  the  Indians.  About  1816  or  1818, 
Chief  Peosta,  of  the  Fox  Indians,  died  and  was  placed  on  this  mound 
in  a  sitting  position  and  the  mound  enlarged  to  cover  him.  It  a 
recent  excavation  of  the  mound.  Chief  Peosta's  remains  were  found 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  above  and  as  far  to  the  south  of  Dubuque's. 
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The  latter's  skull  had  been  detached  and  was  found  close  to  Peosta's. 
Near  the  two  skulls  were  discovered  a  catlinite  disk  pipe.  Some  years 
later  the  squaw  of  Peosta  was  buried  in  the  same  mound,  above  that 
of  her  husband  and  covered  with  soil  until  the  mound  was*  extended 
upward  some  eight  feet  above  Dubuque's  remains.  About  1829  or 
1830,  a  log  shelter  was  placed  on  this  mound  and  the  remains  of  two 
Indians,  prepared  for  burial  according  to  Indian  custom,  were  deposited 
in  this*  hut,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  no  coffin.  Old  settlers  of  Dubuque 
still  remember  the  skeletons*  in  the  hut." — March  5th  1907,  condensed 

The  stratification  of  two  mounds  observed  by  the  author  at 
Paciiio;  eacL  containing  human  remains  at  different  depthsv 
indicate  taeir  having  been  added  to,  at  each  successive  burial. 
One  mound  explored  contained  one  and  the  other  three  in- 
trusive burials,  and  in  the  last  mentioned,  the  skeleton  sec- 
ond irom  the  top  was  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  giaos 
beads  and  a  brass  thimble. 

Captain  Marryat,  an  English  army  officer  who  visited  Wis- 
consin, in  1837,  informs  us  that  it  was  at  that  time  still  the 
custom  of  the  no-rthern  portion  of  the  Sioux  tribes,  "to  build 
tenements,  sometimes  fortified  and  sometimes  not,  of  mud  or 
earth."      (Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  14,  150.) 

Kev.  T.  S.  Williamson  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
mounds  in  the  valley  of  the  Minnesota  are  still  used  by  the 
Dakotas  as  burying  places  for  their  dead,  and  in  this  way 
the  mounds  receive  a  small  increase  every  year.  (Minn.  Hist. 
Colls.,  1,  296,  1872.) 

In  an  article  entitled  "Mounds  built  by  the  Sioux  of  Minne- 
sota,'* Dr.  Warren  H.  Upham,  secretary  of  the  Minnesota 
Historical  Society,  says: 

"In  numerous  instances,  and  at  widely  separated  localities,  mounds 
in  this  state  (Minnesota)  have  been  found  to  contain  articles^made  by- 
white  men,  as  noted  in  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Minne- 
sota, by  Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell  and  the  present  writer.  One  of  these 
mounds,  on  the  site  of  the  City  of  Red  Wing,  was  thouejht  by  Col. 
William  Colvill  to  have  been  probably  the  burial  place  of  the  Sioux 
chief,  from  whom  the  city  received  its  name.  When  this  mound  was 
leveled,  in  grading  a  street,  decaying  bones  were  found  in  it,  and  also 
a  Jefferson  medal  of  the  year  1801.  which  Col.  Colvill  supposed  to  have 
been  presented  to  Red  Wing,  the  old  chief,  by  Lieut.  Z.  M.  Pike,  on  his 
return  in  1806  from  exploration  of  the  upper  Mis-sissippi." — Upham.  Am. 
Antiq.,  v.  28,  217-223. 

As  a  result  of  his  researches  Hon.  J.  V.  Erowor,  the  author 
of  various  valuable  archaeological  works,  did  not  hesitate  to 
ascribe  to  the  Dakota  the  numerous  burial,  linear  and  imita- 
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tive  mounds  and  enclosures  about  Mille  Lac,  Fort  Poualak, 
Bromley  lake,  Fort  Pillager  and  other  localities  in  Minnesota. 
His  familiarty  with  the  Indian  history  of  the  region  and  inter- 
views with  the  descendants  of  some  of  the  participants,  con- 
vinced him  of  the  fact  that  some  of  these  works  dated  no 
further  back  than  the  historic  struggle  between  the  Dakota 
and  Chippewa.      (See  Kathio  ) 

The  failure  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  and  other  early  vis- 
itors in  Wisconsin  to  record  the  presence  of  any  of  the  very 
great  number  of  peculiar  and  interesting  effigy  and  burial 
mounds,  which  are  scattered  in  extensive  groups  and  singly 
along  the  shores  of  every  important  lake  and  stream,  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  present  day  historians  and  student^. 
They  visited  and  sojourned,  sometimes  for  considerable  lengths 
of  time  at  various  Indian  villages  in  the  vicinity  or  very 
midst  of  which  were  extensive  groups  of  mounds,  the  promi- 
nence and  artificial  nature  of  which  could  scarcely  fail  to 
attract  their  attention,  even  though  the  natives  themseivefi 
failed  to  make  known  their  presence.  The  early  Indian  vil- 
lages at  the  Red  Banks  on  Green  Bay,  and  at  Doty  Island, 
which  were  repeatedly  visited,  were  surrounded  by  large  groups 
of  mounds.  Between  the  years  1054  and  1680,  Radisson  and 
Gresseilliers,  Joliet  and  ^Marquette,  and  Du  Luth  and  Henne- 
pin, all  passed  over  the  Fox-Wisconsin  river  route  without  how- 
ever giving  evidence  in  their  journals  of  having  noticed  any 
of  the  countless  groups  of  earthworks  of  all  classes  along  this 
ancient  waterway.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  mav  have 
been  in  that  day  obscured  by  brus.h  or  trees,  but  the  evidence 
is  that  many  others  were  much  more  prominent  than  they  are 
today.  Cyrus  Thomas  has  sliown  that  while  one  of  the 
missionaries  must  have  passed  a  ffood  portion  of  ih^  winter  o^' 
1700  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Cahokia  group  in  Illinois,  he 
failed  to  record  the  presence  of  that  most  imposing  of  Ameri- 
can earthworks,  the  Great  Cahokia  mound,  or  of  the  larsfe  num- 
ber of  prominent  and  other  mounds  that  cluster  about  it. 
(Problem,  11.)  Radisson,  in  the  winter  of  1658-59,  visited 
the  great  Siouan  seat  of  Kathio,  at  MiUe  Lac,  Minnesota, 
which  he  wrote  contained  7,000  men,  Hennepin  came  In  1680, 
and  Du  Luth  in  1679  planted  there  the  arms  of  France,  yet 
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none  of  them  chose  to  record  the  presence  of  any  earthworks 
in  its  vicinity.  The  loss  of  such  information  as  these  men 
might  have  gleaned  concerning  these  mounds  is  regrettable. 
The  testimony  of  the  contents  of  various  burial  mounds,  which 
have  been  carefully  investigated,  is  that  the  custom  of  erecting 
sepulchral  mounds  had  even  then  not  quite  ceased.  .  Intru- 
sive burials  in  mounds  were  very  probably  also  being  made- 
While  failing  to  notice,  or  to  record  information,  which  it  would 
appear  that  they  must  have  possessed,  their  writings  have  how- 
ever preserv^ed  to  us  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  data  concerning 
the  location,  relationship,  religion  and  customs  of  the  early 
historic  Indians  of  the  Xorthwest,  which  assist  us  in  the  solu- 
ti:;n  of  the  problems  at  hand. 


II. 

Grade  of  Culture  of  the  Mound  Builders,  Similarity  of 
Burial  Customs  of  the  Mound  Builders  and  Indians^ 
Aboriginal  Agriculture,  Division  of  Labor. 

Grade  of  (altuee  of  the  ^lorM)  EriLDEics. 

Many  early  and  some  prescait  day  writers,  with  l)ut 
limited  information  at  hand,  are  extravagant  in  their  es- 
timates of  the  grade  of  culture  to  be  accredited  the  ^^^Found 
Builders.''  Their  speculative  conclusions,  in  most  instances, 
are  ])roven  to  be  but  poor  guesses. 

They  revel  in  a  confusion  of  extravagant  terms  and  would 
have  US  believe  that  our  AViseoiisin  earthworks  are  the  remains 
of  a  ^'dense  population,"  of  a  ^^vanisJied  race''  of  ''mysterious 
Mound  Builders"  in  an  ^^advanced  state  of  civilization,"  ])r()b- 
ably  '^related  to  the  Aztecs,"  ^'fierce  warriors"  of  ^'giant  stat- 
ure," and  whose  religious  ])ractices  included  '"■])orio(lical  ])il- 
grimages"  to  ''j daces  of  religious  assenddago,''  where  oc- 
curred '^midnight  ceremonies,"  ^^processions  of  ])riests,"  "idols," 
^^temple  mounds"  and  ^'altars,"  which  ^^smoked  with  sacrificial 
fires."  Their  ^'great  architectural  and  en^inec^'ing  skill"  en- 
abled them  to  construct  ^^citadels,"  ^'sacred  inclosures,"   ^^mili- 
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tary  works/'  "signal  stations,"  'lookout  mounds"  or  "observa- 
tories," also  "terraced  banks,"  "graded  ways,"  "brick  walls," 
"\3tone  arches,"  "sewers,"  "elep'hant  mounds,'"  "crosses  and 
dragons/'  and  similarly  described  works.  Their  cultivation  of 
the  soil  consisted  in  the  preparation  of  acres  of  "extensive 
garden  beds,"  and  their  methods  of  hunting  required  the  erec- 
tion of  "game  drives  and  hunting  screens"  and  "game  traps.'' 
They  possessed  "inscribed  tablets."  They  understood  the  "lost 
art"  of  "tempering  copper"  and  of  chipping  flint.  They  inva- 
riably buried  their  dead  "facing  the  east."  Their  village  and 
workshop  sites  are  spoken  of  as  "great  battle  fields"  and  rows 
of  mounds  become  "amuscades." 

Many  books,  magazines  and  papers  are  littered  with  such 
nonsense  and  misinformation  concerning  a  people,  an  exhaust 
ive  study  of  whose  remains  has  convinced  archaeologists  that 
they  were  ordinary  Indians,  and  yet  a  long  way  removed  from 
civilization. 

"They  had  no  alphabet.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  economic  use  of 
iron  or  any  other  metal.  Copper,  galena,  hematite,  they  had  in  plenty, 
all  were  treated  as  so  many  stones,  to  be  rubbed,  chipped  or  beaten  into 
desired  forms.  They  had  no  domestic  animals  or  beasts  of  burden. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  they  could  build  with  flat  etones  an  unsup- 
ported wall  that  would  stand  upright.     They  could  not  dig  a  well,  etc. 

•'They  did  however  manufacture  serviceable  pottery,  though  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  potter's  wheel.  Their  place  is  in  the  'lower  status 
of  barbarism,'  below  the  Pueblo  Indian,  and  far  below  the  Peruvian." — 
Fowke,  Ohio,  75-76,  condensed. 

Xothing  appears  in  the  plan  or  construction  of  their  works 
that  was  beyond  the  accom])lishment  of  the  historic  Indian 
tribes.  Their  arts  and  customs  and  social  condition  were 
similar.  The  weapons,  implements  and  utensils  obtained  from 
their  tumuli  and  village  sites  are  identical  in  form  and  ma- 
terial with  those  found  in  actual  use  among  the  Indians  by 
the  white  man. 

In  other  chapters  of  this  work  further  information  on  this^ 
subject  is  given. 

Similarity  of  Bikial  Ctstoms. 

The  mortuary  customs  of  the  builders  of  the  Wisconsin 
monnds,  as  evidenced  by  the  (le])ositories  of  their  dead,  pre- 
sent so  many  striking  similarities  to  those  of  the  early  historic 
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Indians  as  to  leave  but  little  room  for  doubt  that  their  au- 
thors were  of  the  same  race. 

The  several  modes  of  mound  burial,  which  have  been  ob- 
iserved  repeatedly  by  various  intelligent  investigators  from  Lap- 
ham's  day  to  the  present  time,  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

la.  The  burial  of  one  or  of  a  number  of  skeletons  or  bodies  in 
-a  folded  position  (the  sitting  or  kneeling  posture  of  some  au- 
thors) on,  or  in  an  excavation  beneath  the  natural  surface  of, 
the  ground.  The  interments  occasionally  surrounded  by  a  wall 
-or  vault  of  stone  slabs  or  boulders,  or  the  pit  covered  (or  walicd 
in)  with  bark  or  logs.  A  mound  of  one  or  several  layers  of 
earth  was  erected  over  the  whole. 

b.  The  burial  of  one  or  more  skeletons  or  bodies  at  full 
length  (face  up),  or  lying  on  the  side,  on  or  above  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  in  a  pit  or  pits  beneath.  The  skele- 
tons on  the  same  level  or  .scattered  through  the  mound  at  dif- 
ferent levels,  regularly  or  irregularly  disposed.  Also  sometimes 
inclosed  by  a  «tone  vault,  or  surrounded  by  stones. 

2a.  The  burial  of  the  bundled  bones  of  a  number  of  skele- 
tons cither  on,  or  in  an  excavation  beneath  the  natural  surface 
of  the  ground.  Each  skull  resting  upon  or  near  the  collection 
of  bones  of  the  skeleton  to  which  it  belonged. 

b.  The  burial  on,  or  in  an  excavation  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  of  the  disconnected  bones  of  a  number  or  many 
skeletons,  or  of  closely  packed  skeletons.  Ilie  confused  ma^js 
of  bones  covered  with  a  hardened  layer  of  clay  upon  which  a 
fire  was  sometimes  built.  The  mound  was  completed  by  the 
addition  of  one  or  several  layers  of  soil. 

Thomas,  who  in  his  ^^Burial  Monnds  of  the  Northern  Sec- 
tion of  the  United  States"  (5  B.  E.)  has  devoted  a  chapter 
to  a  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  burial  mounds  of 
^Visconsin  says: 

"Of  the  methods  of  construcf.on  and  modes  of  burial  there  appear  to 
be  some  two  or  three  tyoes,  though  not  so  different  as  to  necessarily 
indicate  different  tribes  or  peoples. — p.  14. 

Horizontal  and  folded  burials  may  occur  in  the  same  mound. 
The  skeletons  may  lie  in  one  or  various  directions.  Some  of 
the  skeletons  in  a  mound  may  be  inclosed  by  a  stone  wall  or 
vault  while  others  are  not.  Burials  of  any  of  the  above  types 
may  occur  in  stratified  or  unstratified  monnds.     A  majority 
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of  Wisconsin  mounds  are  unstratified.  Burials  occur  eitiier 
beneath  the  apex  or  the  rim,  or  at  any  level  in  a  mound.  In- 
dications  of  the  use  of  fire  in  connection  with  the  burial  cere- 
monies may  accompany  any  mode  of  interment.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  mistaken  notion  that  charred  or  partly  con- 
sumed bones  are  evidences  of  human  sacrifice  or  of  cremation. 

The  burial  of  the  dead  in  a  folded  (or  sitting  position)  is 
JoiOAvn  to  have  been  a  common  practice  of  the  Winnebago,  as 
ivell  as  of  other  Indian  tribes,  who  also  followed  other  meth- 
ods of  interment.  That  it  was  also  in  vogue  elsewhere  is 
attested  to  by  various  authorities.  The  confused  masses  and 
bundled  human  bones  noted  in  so  many  local  mounds,  plainly 
indicate  communal  burial,  the  bones  of  all  persons  dying  in  a 
village  within  a  certain  period  of  time  being  collected  from 
scaffolds  or  other  temporary  depositories  and  interred  together. 
This  custom  was  common  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  various  parts 
<>f  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  use  of  fire  in  their  con- 
nection with  burial  ceremonies  was  a  common  Indian  custom. 
The  intrusive  burials  of  modern  Indians  in  the  mounds  the 
investigations  of  the  Bureau  have  shown  to  ba  often  of  ex- 
actly the  same  type  as  the  original  burials  for  which  the  tumuii 
were  constructed. 

Depositing  with  the  dead*  his  pipe,  weapons,  ornaments  or 
other  effects  was  a  custom  common  alike  to  the  builders  of 
the  mounds  and  the  modern  Indians.  The  objects  taken  from 
the  mounds  do  not  differ  in  form  or  material  from  those  known 
to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Indians,  and  now  to  be  found 
on  their  village  sites  and  in  their  graves. 

The  supposition  has  long  prevailed  that  the  only  method  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  Indians  in  disposing  of  their  dead  was 
by  erecting  mounds  over  them.  If  this  were  true  the  number 
of  the  relnains  in  most  mound  groups  would  not  account  for 
the  population  that  must  have  resided  in  their  vicinity  and 
been  e(mcernod  in  their  construction.  The  presence  of  ceme- 
teries in  the  vicinity  of  the  mounds  plainly  indicates  that 
many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  the  ancient  Indians  were  in- 
terred in  ordinary  graves. 
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Aboriginal  Agriculture. 

The  great  nimiber  of  their  works  plainly  indicates  that  the 
builders  of  the  mounds  were  to  some  extent  a  sedentary  pep- 
^  le,  having  fixed  villages.  The  occasional  presence  of  corn  m 
the  mounds  would  signify  that  they  depended  to  some  extent 
upon  the  products  of  the  soil  for  subsistence.  There  has  long 
existed  a  popular  belief,  which  is  by  no  means  dissipated,  tnat 
the  Indians  were  simply  .hunters  and  warriors,  too  lazy  to 
work  and  too  restless  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  one 
locality.  Such  well  known  but  now  antiquated  publications 
as  Squiers'  and  Davis'  x\ncient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi 
\' alley,  Foster's  Prehistoric  Races  of  the  United  States,  Bald- 
win s  Ancient  x\merica,  and  Calden's  History  of  the  Five 
Xations,  have  done  much  toward  giving  this  misimpression 
a  firm  foothold.  History  and  scientific  research  have  shown 
the  fallacy  of  such  conclusions. 

In  presenting  proof  that  the  requirements  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  possessed  by  the  builders  of  the  mounds, 
were  not  lacking  in  the  Indian,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
claim  tliat  the  latter  was  not  an  agriculturalist.  Testimony  of 
a  quantity  and  quality  can  be  produced  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  skeptical  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  a  com- 
mon practice  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  living  within  the  mound 
districts  of  America.  Of  the  character  and  quantity  of  their 
agricultural  products  there  is  an  abundance^  of  information. 

Fore?,  an  early  and  reliable  authority,  contends  that  all  of 
the  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi  were  more  or  less  agricul 
tural,  and  raised  corn,  beans,  and  melons. 

Schoolcraft  found  that  the  whole  of  the  Indian  tribes  situ 
ated    in    the   ]\Iississi})])i   valley,    in   Ohio    and    the    Lakers    re- 
gion and  n^aching  on  both  sides  of  the   AUeghanies  (jiiite  to 
Massachusetts    and   other    parts   of   Xew    England,    cultivated 
Indian  corn,  and  that  it  was  a  stable  product. 

Albert  Gallatin  makes  the  statement  in  Archaeologia  Amen 
cana  that : 

"The  territory  over  which  cultivation  had  extended,  is  that  which 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  on  the  west  generally  by  the  Mississippi  and  on  the  norths 
'it  may  be  said  by  the  nature  of  the  climate.'  " 
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Brinton  fixes  the  Indian  corn  belt  as  extending  from  Chili 
to  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  north  latitude.  De  Soto  found  all 
of  the  tribes  he  visited,  from  Florida  to  Western  Arkansas, 
cultivating  corn  and  vegetables.  The  reports  of  early  voy- 
agers indicate  the  prevalence  of  the  same  custom  among  the 
Indians,  along  the  Atlantic  from  Maine  to  Florida. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  early  colonists  of  America  de- 
pended, to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  the  aborigines  for  agri- 
cultural products,  and  from  them  learned  the  secret  of  their 
cultivation,  which  in  some  localities  was  carried  on  with  almost 
^s  much  care  as  is  at  this  day  exercised  by  some  white  f  armerb. 
According  to  W(X)d  they: 

"Cull  out  the  finest  seeds,  to  observe  fittest  season,  to  keep  distance 
for  holes  and  fit  measure  for  hills,  to  worm  it  and  weed  it;  to  prune  it, 
and  dress  it,  as  occasion  shall  require." — Brinton,  74. 

Ill  the  Vimont  Relation  twenty-nine  tribes  living  south  of 
the  Great  Lakes  are  described  as  sedentary  and  cultivators  of 
-the  soil. 

Cartier,  probably  the  first  European  explorer  to  pass  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  found  the  Hurons  the  possessors  cf  large  fields 
oi  corn.  Much  of  the  grain  was  stored  in  the  garrets  at  tne 
tops  of  their  houses.  Chainplain,  in  1610,  speaking  of  the 
-same  tribes,  especially  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  lakes  Erie,  Ontario  and  Huron,  adds  that: 

"Most  of  these  Indians  cultivated  corn,  which  was  their  principal 
food,  and  which  they  also  exchanged  for  skins  with  the  hunting  tribes 
living  north  of  them." — Voyages,  p.  301. 

He  found  them  in  |>ossession  of  a  supply  sufficient  to  last 
them  three  or  four  years  in  case  of  a  failure  cf  the  crops. 
Henry  Hudson  in  1G09,  found  the  Xew  York  Indians  in 
practically  the  same  circumstances,  and  estimates  the  quan- 
tity of  Indian  corn  aud  beans  of  the  previous  years  growth, 
in  and  about  one  house  as  sufficient  ^^to  load  three  ships",  be- 
■sides  what  was  growing  in  the  fields."  General  Sullivan's 
army  which  invaded  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  in  1779,  is 
<}redited  with  destruction  of  160,000  bushels  of  com,  and  of 
an  orchard  of  1500  apple  trees.  This  amount  is  small  when  com- 
pared with  the  1,200,000  bushels  of  corn,  reported  as  destroyed 
.by  Marquis  De  Xouville,  in  his  celebrated  expediti(m  against  the 
Seneca  Indians,  in  Ontario  county,  New  York.     While  it  is 
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reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  amount  was  greatly  over  esti- 
mated, other  historical  reports  place  it  at  nearly  as  much. 
According  to  Trumbull,  the  New  England  Indians: 

"By  selliDg  them  corn,  when  pinched  with  famine  they  (the  Indians) 
relieved  their  distress  and  prevented  them  (the  Pilgrims)  from  perish- 
ing in  a  strange  land  and  uncultivated  wilderness." — Trumbull,  Con- 
necticut, V.  1,  47. 

That  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Ohio  valley  depended  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  agriculture  for  subsistence  is  certain* 
During  the  expedition  of  General  Wayne  into  northwestern 
Ohio,  in  1783,  very  extensive  cultivated  fields  and  gardens 
were  destroyed.     In  his  report  he  said: 

"Nor  have  I  ever  beheld  such  immense  fields  of  corn.  All  were  laid 
waste  for  twenty  miles  each  side  of  the  river  (the  Miami)." — Indian 
Wards,  84. 

Lucien  Carr,  in  a  paper  entitled,  "The  Mounds  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  Historically  Considered,"  presents  a  strong  ar- 
ray of  historical  evidence  showing  that  the  natives  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, when  first  visited  by  white  men,  practiced  agriculture 
and  resided  in  permanent  villages. 

From  historical  records  we  learn  that  the  early  Indian  in- 
habitants of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  dwelt  within  and 
claimed  ownership  to  certain  well  defined  tracts  of  land,  the 
boundaries  of  which  were  recognized  or  disputed,  and  which 
wore  relinquished  only  by  treaty  or  as  the  unsuccessful  result 
of  war.  These  tribes  had  permanent  villages  some  of  which 
were  inclosed  by  stockades.  During  the  hunting  season, 
these  village  Indians  separated  into  small  bands  and  dispersed 
over  their  territory  to  procure  supplies  of  meat,  skins  and 
fish,  after  which  they  would  again  return  to  their  homes  to 
remain  until  harvest  time  was  passed,  unless  called  away  to 
battle  with  their  enemies. 

'These  tribes  lived  in  villages,  some  of  which  were  very  large,  and 
they  also  had  forts  and  strong-holds  for  defense  in  case  of  necessity." — 
Relations  en  I'aunee,  1670. 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Gilfillan,  says  of  the  Ojibwa  in  Minnesota. 

"The  Red  Lal^e  Indians  are  the  most  industrious  of  all  the  Indians; 
they  are  apt  to  be  always  doing  something  to  make  a  living.  They 
will  starve  with  the  seed  corn  by  them,  rather  than  eat  it.     They  raised 
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quantities  of  corn  in  their  little  fields  by  the  shore  of  the  lake,  for  a 
hundred  years  past,  planting  the  same  ground  over  and  over  again." — 
Minn.  Hist.  Coll.  10,  77. 

The  same  chapter  contains  a  statement  that  at  '^Little  V  il 
lage'',  Minnesota,  the  Sioux  had  cornfields  in  1862,  of  nearly 
1,000   acres. 

Allouez's  report  of  1670-72  mentionis  a  number  of  perma 
nent  Indian  villages  in  Wisconsin,  among  them  the  noted  Mas- 
coutin  village,   on  the   upper  Fox  river^   where   he   found   a 
io'.vu  containing  nearly  200  cabins. 

Wisconsin,  although  a  fine  game  country,  was  extensively 
cultivated  by  its  early  historic  Indian  inhabitants.  Father 
Marquette  found  the  various  Wisconsin  tribes  raising  groat 
quantities  of  corn. 

AUouez  discovered  that  the  Wisconsin  savages  "lived  on 
Indian  corn  and  other  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  they  culti- 
vate on  the  prairies."  He  found  the  natives  on  the  shores  of 
Green  Bay  "cultivating  corn,  gourds  and  tobacco."  In  his 
account  of  the  Pottawatomie  living  along  the  west  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,   he  says: 

"These  people  are  war-like  and  they  engage  in  hunting  and  fishing. 
Their  country  is  excellently  adapted  for  raising  Indian  corn,  and  they 
have  fields  covered  with  it." — Relation,  1670. 

Father  Membre  in  the  same  Relation  refers  to  the  richness 
of  the  country  about  Green  Bay,  "which  gave  ^them  (the 
Indians)  fields  everywhere."  "All  nations,"  he  said,  "have 
their  fields  of  Indian  corn,  squashes,  berms  and  tobacco." 

The  Huron  and  Ottawa,  numbering  about  1,500  souls,  were 
driven  by  the  Sioux  to  Chequamegon  Bay,  Wisconsin,  where 
they  applied  themselves  to  raising  Indian  corn  and  squashes- 
(Relation,  1658-Gl),  Perrot's  report.  Relation,  1690,  fre- 
quently refers  to  the  gTowing  of  corn  in  considerable  quan- 
tities by  Wisconsin  Indians.  The  Sac  and  Fox,  then  located  in 
the  central  part  of  the  state,  are  spoken  of  as  having  foui' 
womeo  to  one  man  and  are  ^^eported  in  the  Relation  of  1718 
as  being  as  "industrious  as  can  be,  and  raise  extraordinary 
crops  of  Indian  corn."  The  same  narrative  informs  us  that 
the  Indian  families  of  Beaver  Island,  Wisconsin  have  their 
cabins  and  fields  of  corn. 
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De  Lignery's  report  of  his  expedition  against  the  Fox  in 
Wisconsin,  in  1728,  states  that  they  burned  several  villages 
of  the  ^*Sacs,  Foxes  and  Winnebagoes,"  on  the  Fox  and  Wis- 
consin rivers  and: 

"Caused  all  the  corn  to  be  cut  of  which  there  was  so  great  a  quantity 
that  one  could  not  beKeve  it  without  seeing." — Relation,  1728. 

Jonathan  Carver  reports  that  the  land  about  Lake  Win- 
nebago, at  the  time  of  his  visit,  Avas  exceedingly  productive: 

"It  is*  very  fertile,  abounding  with  grapes,  plums  and  other  fruits, 
which  grow  spontaneously.  The  Winnebagoes  raise  on  it,  a  great 
quantity  of  Indian  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  squashes  and  watermetons, 
with  some  tobacco." — ^Travels,  30. 

In  17G0,  he  visited  the  village  of  the  Sac  near  what  is  now  . 
Prairie  dn  Sac,  in  Sauk  County,  Wisconsin,  and  of  the  perma- 
nent character  of  which  he  says: 

"This*  is  the  largest  and  best  built  Indian  village  I  ever  saw.  It  con- 
tains about  90  houses,  and  each  large  enough  for  several  families. 
They  are  built  of  hewn  plank  etc.  *  *  *  The  streets  are  regular 
and  spacious;  so  it  appears  more  like  a  civilized  town  than  the  abode 
of  savages.  The  land  near  the  town  is  very  good.  In  their  plantations, 
which  lies  adjacent  to  their  houses,  and  which  are  neatly  laid  out,  they 
raise  great  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  melons,  etc." — Carver,  Travels,  24. 

In  the  ^'Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Transactions,''   (v.   i, 

]).   125  I   occurs  the  following  statement: 

"There  was  a  large  settlement  of  Sauk  at  the  lower  end  of  Sauk 
prairie.  I  have  often  examined  the  remains  of  their  tillage  there,  and 
should  Buppose  they  raised  corn  in  one  lot  of  at  least  four  hundred 
acres.  *  -^  *  The  four  hundred  acres  are  covered  with  well  formed 
regular  corn  hills." 

The  Winnebago,  Menomonee  and  Pottawatomie  of  Wisconsin 

raised  nioi-e  corn  than  they  required  for  tlieir  own  us(\   as  is 

-evidenced  bv  Clark's  statement : 

"General  Atkinson  purchased  (he  thinks)  it  was  not  less  than  6000 
bushels  of  corn  of  the  Winnebagoes*.  In  1848,  when  my  brother  and  I 
travelled  extensively  through  Wisconsin,  we  drove  in  several  instances 
over  old  Indian  corn  fields,  one  of  which,  in  Columbia  county,  extended 
over  half  a  mile.  An  old  pioneer  living  near  by  told  us  the  Winnebaj^oes 
"had  cultivated  this"  large  corn  field." — Hoy,  Mounds,  17. 

A  Record  of  Wisconsin  Anticpiities,  publishei]  in  lljOd.  by 
the  Wisconsin  Archaeological  Society,  lists  5:)  diii'ei'cnr  locali- 
ties  where   eviden(»es   of    the   cultivation   of    the   soil    bv    local 
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Indians  have  been  discovered.  As  its  survey  progresses  many 
similar  indications  will  doubtless  be  found  in  other  localities. 
(See  Plate  3.) 

The  great  mass  of  evidence  available  would  seem  to  estab- 
lish, beyond  a  doubt,  the  fact  that  the  early  historic  Indians 
of  Wisconsin  depended  for  subsistence,  to  a  large  extent,  upon 
the  products  of  the  soil  and  were  sufficiently  sedentary  iji 
their  habits  to  meet  all  the  theoretical  requirements  of  a 
mound-bailding  people. 

Division  of  Labor. 

From  a  somewhat  general  belief  that  nothing  'would  tempt 
the  Indian  warrior  to  toil,  and  forgetting  that  in  a  fair  divi- 
sion of  labor  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  even  the  building 
of  earth-works  might  have  justly  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
women,  old  men,  boys  and  slaves,  it  has  been  main- 
tained that  the  Indians  could  not  have  built  the  mounds  or 
cultivated  the  soil  to  any  great  extent.  A  careful  study  of 
the  subject  will,  however,  convince  the  unprejudiced  that 
labor  conditions  among  the  savages  have  not  been  commonly 
understood,  ajn;'^;that  a  fair  and  reasonable  division  of  labor 
existed  among  i|lfein  in  early  historic  times,  probably  diflFering^ 
but  little  from  that  which  prevailed  during  the  mound  build- 
ing epoch. 

In  regions  where  hunting  was  unprofitable  and  in  times 
of  peace,  the  able  bodied  men  did  not  hesitate  to  labor  in  the 
fields.  According  to  Bernard  the  Choctaws,  a  nation  of 
farmers,  assisted  their  wives  in  the  labors  of  the  field  and 
in  many  other  kinds  of  work.  xidair  says  the  Muscogets 
rarely  went  to  war  until  they  had  helped  the  women  plant 
the  corn.  Father  Gravier,  in  Shea's  voyages,  claims  that  the 
tribes  at  the  month  of  the  Arkansas  were  growers  of  corn  and 
that  their  men  cleared  the  ground  and  aided  in  the  work  of 
the  field.  Du  Pratz  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
among  the  Xatchez,  and  kindred  tribes,  the  men  not  only 
cleared  the  fields  but  worked  the  crops.  He  says  that  among 
the  Tonicas,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  ^*'The  men  do 
what  the  peasants  do  in  France;  they  cultivate  and  dig  the 
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earth,  plant  and  harvest  the  crops,  cut  the  wood  and  bring 
it  to  the  cabin."  Charlevoix  states  that  among  the  tribes 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Huron  as 
well  as  Algonquian,  the  men  not  only  habitually  cleared  the 
ground  of  heavy  timber  but  helped  to  work  the  crops  and 
saided  in  harvesting  them. 

The  duties  of  the  Indian  women  were  many  and  laborious, 
;yet  they  were  aided  in  their  toil  not  only  by  the  warriors,  but 
by  the  old  men,  children  and  slaves.  The  question  of  food 
was  an  important  one  and  all  must  work.  That  captives  were 
secured  for  the  express  purpose  of  assisting  the  women  in 
their  tasks  is  substantiated  by  an  abundance  of  evidence. 

In  speaking,  of  the  Six  Xations,  La  Hontan  says  of  the  In- 
dian vrarrior: 

"If  any  of  his  chUdren  be  killed  or  taken  by  the  enemy,  he  is  fur- 
nished with  as  many  slaves  as  he  hath  occasion  for." — La  Hontan, 
Voyages,  7. 

De  Soto  found  some  southern  tribes  with  many  Indian  slaves, 
whom  they  put  to  tilling  the  ground  and  other  sorts  of  labor, 
and  whose  heels  or  leg  sinews  tliey  cut  to  prevent  their  escap- 
ing. ;H,,; 

According  to  Carver,  the  Sauk  warriors  raT Wisconsin  em- 
ployed eveiy  summer  in  uiaking  incursions  into  the  territories 
of  the  Illinois  and  Pawnee,  returning  with  a  great  number  of 
slaves.      These  trib(^s  frequently  retaliated. 

Labor  is  too  frequently  considered  in  a  narrow  sense,  as 
meaning  simply  work  necessary  to  the  raising  of  corn  and 
the  building  of  earthworks,  when  in  its  broadest  sense  it  cer- 
tainly should  include  hunting,  fishing  and  the  protection  of 
the  village.  ^Vny  occupation,  which  when  followed,  as  a  means 
of  subsistence,  and  not  as  a  pastime,  involves  toil.  The  fa- 
tigues of  hunting,  especially  with  primitive  wea])ons,  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  great.  The  tracking  of  u  doer  for  many 
miles  and  trans{)orting  of  the  carcass  of  tlio  slain  animal  in- 
volved labor  of  the  hardest  kind.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw,  of  On- 
tario, in  a  recent  letter  to  the  author  says: 

"The  Indian  is  not  lazy  when  he  wants'  to  do  anythin^^  himself,  and 
onJy  lazy  according  to  white-man's  ideas." 
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When  white  men  first  visited  America,  they  found  that 
among  some  of  the  more  warlike  Indian  tribes  the  w^omen  out- 
numbered the  men.  T)ie  savages  of  both  sexes  were  found  to 
be  athletic,  well  developed  and  filled  with  courage  and  endur- 
ance. This  stage  of  development  could  have  hardly  existed 
unless  their  muscles  and  those  of  their  ancestors  had  been 
trained  by  toil  of  some  kind.  The  women,  old  men,  young 
men  and  slaves  among  the  tribes  might  well  be  expected  to 
<;are  for  the  work  necessary  about  their  habitations,  and  fields, 
as  well  as  to  build  mounds,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  able  bodied  men,  who  had 
other  important  duties  to  perform.  In  addition  to  their  du- 
ties as  hunters,  councillors,  and  warriors  upon  these  devolved 
the  tasks  of  building  canoes,  of  quarrying  the  stone  and  pro- 
curing other  materials  from  which  to  make  their  implements 
and  weapons,  and  similar  work.  All  things  considered,  the  di- 
vision of  labor  among  these  people  appears  to  have  been  not 
unreasonable  or  unjust. 


III. 


Oharacter  of  Works,  Conical  Mounds,  Linear  or  Wall- 
Shaped  Mounds,  Effigy  Mounds,  Boulder  Effigies,  Rel- 
ative Age  of  Works. 

CirAi?ACTKii  OF  Works. 

The  three  principal  classes  into  which  Wisconsin  mounds 
have  been  divided  by  archaeologists  are  conical  or  round 
mounds,  linear  or  wall-slia])ed  mounds,  and  effigy  or  emblematic 
mounds.  Of  less  frequent  occurrence  are  truncated  or  tab- 
ular mounds,  conuected  or  chain  mounds,  and  enclosures.  Oval 
mounds  also  occur  and  appear  to  form  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  conical  and  the  linear  mounds.  Village  sites,  plots 
of  corn  hills,  garden  bods,  refuse  heaps  or  pits,  provision  caches 
«nd  other  evidences  of  early  aboriginal  occupation  are  generally 
associated  with  groups  of  mounds. 
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Conical  Mounds. 

These  constitute  the  most  numerous  class  of  Wisconsin 
mounds.  Thousands  of  them  have  been  located.  They  are 
constructed  of  earth  and  are  rounded  or  conical  in  shape, 
and  range  from  10  to  YO  or  more  feet  in  diameter  at  their 
bases,  and  from  one  to  as  much  as  12  feet  in  height.  A 
very  few  have  been  found  to  be  constructed  of  a  mixture  of 
stone  and  earth,  and  are  called  cairns.  Investigation  has 
shown  that  the  conical  mounds  were  erected  mainly  for  pur- 
poses of  burial.  They  are  found  throughout  the  state  and  oc- 
cur both  singly  and  in  lines  or  clusters  of  a  few  or  many,  and 
are  in  the  southern  half  of  Wisconsin  frequently  associated 
in  groups  with  effigy  or  linear  mounds. 

In  northern  Wisconsin  they  constitute  almost  the  only  class 
of  earthen  monuments,  being  scattered  through  that  region 
either  singly  or  in  small  groups.  The  contents  of  some  of 
these  northern  mounds  indicate  that  they  are  of  quite  recent 
construction.  Among  the  materials  accompanying  inter- 
ments in  some  of  these,  articles  of  European  manufacture 
have  been  found.  Elsewhere  in  this  publication  other  infor- 
mation concerning  this  class  of  mounds  is  given.  A  conical 
mound  is  figured  in  Plate  1. 

The  oval  mounds  differ  from  the  conical  mounds  only  in 
form.  Ihey  also  were  sometimes  employed  as  places  of  in- 
terment. Tabular  mounds  are  square  or  rectangular  at  their 
bases,  the  top  being  flattened.  They  are  of  rare  occurrence  in 
Wisconsin. 

Chain  Mounds. 

These  consist  of  lines  of  conical  mounds  connected  by  low 
einbaukments  of  earth.  Such  structures  are  not  of  very  frc 
quent  occurrence  in  Wisconsin.  Several  are  figured  m 
groups  described  by  Lapham,  and  by  Thomas.  Mounds  ot 
this  form  occur  in  the  Siouan  country  to  the  west  and  es])cci- 
ally  in  Xortli  Dakota. 

Thomas  has  noted  that: 

"The  surrounding  walls  of  the  noted  group  in  Wisconsin.  Iviiowr.  as 
'Aztalan'  and  an  extensive  groun  in  Vanderburg  county,  Indiana.  ai)iKnir 
to  be  but  slight  modifications  of  the  chain-mound  type.     As  the  elongate 
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(linear)  mounds  are  found  in  the  same  section,  it  is  possible  that  the 

three  types — lines  of  conical  tumuli,  chain  mounds, ,  and  the 

wall  mounds' — are  steps  in  an  evolutionary  process,  probably  from  the 
solid  to  the  separated. 

"oo  far  as  mounds  of  these  series  have  been  examined,  no  evidence 
has  been  found  to  justify  the  beLef  that  they  were  intended  as*  burial 
places.  On  the  contrary  they  are  usually  low  and  flattened,  and  fre- 
quently contain  indications  of  fire,  they  are  believed  to  be  house  or 
wigwam  sites.  One  of  the  groups  containing  mound  series  of  these 
types  is  in  the  precise  locality  Winnebago  Indians  are  known  to  have 
occupied." — Thomas,  Introduction,  35. 

An  examination  of  Lapham's  survey  of  the  ancient  en- 
closure at  Aztalan  shows  plainly  the  resemblance  of  not  only 
the  main  wall  but  also  of  the  other  earthworks  formerly  ex- 
isting within  and  without  the  inclosure,  to  these  connected 
line»s  of  mounds.  The  chain  mounds  of  Dakota  are  high, 
the  embankments  low,  and  are  usually  sepulchral.  Occasion- 
ally two  conical  mounds  are  connected  by  embankments  of 
great  length. 

Rows  or  linos  of  connected  conical  mounds  are,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  peculiar  to  Wisconsin  and  the  northwest. 
They  are  confined  in  Wisconsin  to  the  effigy  mound  region 
and  occur  in  some  of  the  same  groups  which  contain  also 
effigy  mounds  or  lines  of  linear  mounds,  or  both.  This  plainly 
indicates  that  all  must  be  attributed  to  the  same  authors. 

Linear  ok  Wall-Shaped  Mounds. 

These  wall-shaped  earthworks  are  found  associated  in  groups 
with  effigy  and  conical  mounds,  sometimes  with  the  latter 
alone.  They  are  of  very  common  occurrence  in  Wisconsin, 
and  are  found  also  in  northern  Illinois,  in  Minnesota  and 
farther  west.      (See  Plates  5,  ()  and  9.) 

They  vary  in  length  from  50  to  1,000  feet,  and  in  height 
from  one  to  as  much  as  5  feet.  They  are  usually  straight, 
of  equal  width  and  height  throughout.  A  few  angle  at  or  near 
their  middles.  A  small  number  have  at  one  extremity  a  cir- 
cular enlargement,  the  opposite  end  angling  to,  or  terminating 
in  a  point.  Some  have  a  circular  enlargement  at  their  mid- 
dles. 

In  A.  B.  Stout's  recent  survey  of  the  Searls'  and  Krugel's 
Creek  groups,    in  Merrimack   toA\mship,  Sauk    county,  several 
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types  of  this  class  of  works  are  shown.  (See  W.  A.,  v.  5, 
ph'  VI.)  The  close  relationship  of  these  variations  to  cer- 
tain of  the  effigy  mounds  is  plain. 

The  purpose  of  these  wall-shaped  mounds  still  remains  with- 
out a  satisfactory  solution.  Brower  concluded  that  some  of  the 
Minnesota  examples  were  the  remains  of  former  defensive  works 
of  the  early  Siouan  villages.  The  location  and  arrangement 
of  many  of  the  Wisconsin  examples  is  such  that  even  if  sur- 
mounted by  a  palisade  they  would  afford  but  little  protection 
to  their  builders.  The  finding  near  the  surface  of  a  few,  of 
the  remains  of  fireplaces,  has  caused  some  authors  to  express 
a  belief  that  they  were  employed  as  house  sites.  Investigation 
has  shown  that  they  were  not  intended  for  burial  purpose;:^ 
as  human  remains  are  but  rarely  found  in  them.  Dr.  Peet 
has  concluded  that  some  of  the  gi^oups,  of  which  they  form  a 
part,  were  employed  as  game  drives.  This  theory  has  been  le- 
jected  by  Wisconsin  students.  ISo  such  devices  were  employed, 
or  necessary  for  the  capture  of  game. 

Solitary  examples  of  linear  mounds  also  occur.  One  of 
these  was  recently  located  by  Mr.  Clias.  E.  Brown,  on  the  lop 
and  near  the  extremity  of  a  high  ridge  above  tlie  Wisconsin 
river  road,  near  Gotham,  Richland  county,  and  another  in  a 
tract  of  rather  iov\^  woodland  at  the  southeast  side  of  Silver 
lake,  in  Waukesha  county.  In  Plate  6  is  shown  a  group  of 
linear  and  conical  mounds  recently  located  by  him  in  Clyde 
township,  Iowa  county.  It  is  on  the  narrow  crest  of  a  high 
bluff  paralleling  the  Wisconsin  river. 

That  the  mounds  of  this  class  were  erected  by  the  same 
Indian  tribe  that  constructed  the  imitative  works  is  plain* 
Canfield's  plat  of  the  Kingston  group,  reproduced  in  Plate  9, 
conveys  a  good  illustration  of  the  close  relationship  of  these 
several  classes  of  earthworks. 

Efffgy  ^[ounds. 

Effigy  or  imitative  mounds  are  confined  in  Wisconsin  ti> 
the  southern  half  of  the  stale,  their  now  most  northern  known 
limit  being  Shawano  county.  They  are  designed  to  represent 
vario;ts  animals,  the  human  form  and  inanimate  objects. 
These  singular  earthworks  are: 
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"Limited  geographically,  almost  exclusively,  to  Wisconsin  and  the  im- 
mediately adjoining  portions  of  Illinois  and  Iowa;  some  two  or  three 
are  found  in  Ohio  and  two  in  Greorgia;  it  is  reported  that  some  examples 
have  been  discovered  in  the  'Bad  Lands'  of  Dakota;  this'  however,  has 
not  been  confirmed." — Thomas,  Introduction,  35. 

A  small  number  have  likewise  been  found  in  Minnesota ;  and 
one  is  reported  from  Canada. 

The  most  extensive  Wisconsin  groups  occur  along  the  Wis- 
consin, Fox  and  Kock  rivers  and  their  principal  tributaries; 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  shores  o± 
some  of  the  larger  inland  lakes.  While  the  preference  of 
their  builders  appears  to  have  been  for  the  highlands,  gentle 
slopes,  the  narrow  crests  of  ridges,  and  even  lands  subject  to 
occasional  overflow  were  frequently  selected  for  the  locations 
of  these  earthworks. 

Effigy  mounds  occur  in  groups,  in  association  with  conical 
and  linear  mounds  and  other  earthworks.  Often  these  groups 
are  most  extensive.  Solitary  effigies  also  occur,  and  there  are 
instances  where  a  single  eSigy,  only,  accompanies  a  group  of 
burial  mounds.  Several  types  of  effigies  are  voiy  frequently 
found  in  the  same  group.      (See  Plates  4,  5  and  9.) 

Wliile  the  various  animal  forms  represented  cannot  always 
be  determined  with  certainty,  there  are  many  instances  where 
the  intent  of  the  builders  to  portray  a  certain  animal  can- 
not be  mistaken.  Among  other  animals  which  may  be  recog- 
nized are  the  bear,  deer,  panther,  and  smaller  quadrupeds, 
the  snake,  turtle  and  various  birds.  The  man  mound  near 
Baraboo  is  a  fine  example  of  an  earth  work  erected  to  repre 
se-nt  the  human  form.  That  any  were  intended  to  imitate 
the  elephant  is  most  improbable.  The  somewhat  celebrated 
Grant  county  ^ ^elephant"  mound  a  careful  survey  showed,  to 
have  been  ''in  all  probability  intended  for  a  bear,  as  the  pro- 
boscis appears  to  have  been  (caused  by)  an  accidental  addi- 
tion of  shifting  sand."  The  mounds  often  spoken  of  as 
^'crosses''  are  in  reality  rude  representations  of  birds. 

Effigy  mounds  range  in  length  from  less  than  50  to  550 
feet  or  more,  and  from  a  foot  to  5  or  more  feet  in  height. 
The  wings  of  the  bird  effigies,  from  tip  to  tip,  vary  in  meas- 
urement from  about  50  to  275  or  more  feet.  The  effigies  in 
a  group  may  head  in  one  or  in  various  directions.     They  may 
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point  either  up  or  down  stream,  as  well  as  both  toward  and 
away  from  the  water.  No  general  rule  of  direction  can  be 
laid  down. 

Intaglio  effigies  are  the  reverse  of  the  regular  eflSgy  mounds, 
being  excavated  out  of  the  soil  instead  of  built  upon  it.  A 
few  of  these  were  noted  by  Lapham  in  connection  with  groups 
of  mounds  surveyed  by  him. 

The  investigation  by  archaeologists  and  by  others  of  a  large 
number  of  eflSgy  mounds  shows  that  they  were  not,  as  a  class, 
intended  for  use  as  places  of  interment.  In  a  few,  however, 
human  remains  have  been  found,  some  of  which,  judging  from 
the  reports  of  the  explorers,  were  probably  original  interments. 
Others  may  or  may  not  have  been  of  an  intrusive  nature,  as 
the  evidence  is  not  conclusive. 

Thomas  reports  the  discovery  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Derby  of 
human  bones  and  an  earthen  vessel,  in  the  body  of  a  large 
effigy  mound,  located  near  the  village  of  Wyalusing,  Grant 
county.  (12  B.  E.,  88.)  He  also  describes  the  exploration, 
in  1886,  by  Rev.  S.  D.  Peet  of  an  effigy  mound,  ^^probably 
representing  a  turtle,"  located  in  a  group  of  mounds,  near  the 
waterworks  at  Beloit. 

"Other  parties  had  taken  off  the  top  before  his  examination.  A  broad 
trench  running  through  the  middle,  lengthwise,  was  carried  down  to  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground.  Here  he  found  8  skeletons,  bundled, 
lying  on  the  original  surface  of  the  mound.  The  dirt  over  them  showed 
evidences  of  fire,  but  was  not  baked. 

First  the  mound  consisted  of  black  loam;  second,  the  earth  was 
packed  tightly  around  the  bones;  third  no  gravel  was  found  above  the 
skeletons,  but  the  original  gravel  of  the  bluff  was  immediately  below 
them,  indicating  that  the  top  soil  had  been  removed  before  burial; 
fourth  the  bodies  were  laid  on  the  surface  and  the  material  of  the 
mound,  scraped  from  the  surrounding  area  thrown  over  them;  fifth, 
the  bodies  or  skeletons  were  evidently  not  interred  in  an  extended 
position,  for  the  bones  of  each  individual  were  folded  or  heaped  to- 
gether, pieces  of  the  skull  in  some  instances  resting  upon  tliem;  they 
were  probably  'bundled'  skeletons,  buried  after  the  flesh  had  been  re- 
moved; sixth,  there  were  no  implements  or  ornaments  of  any  Ivind 
with  them;  seventh,  some  of  the  bones  were  tolerably  well  i)reserved, 
others  much  decayed;  and  eighth,  all  the  skeletons  were  those  ot*  .ulnits." 
—12  B.  E.,  98. 

The  particulars  ho  states  resemble  closelv  those  observed  in 
the  exploration  by  Prof.  S.  Eaton  of  another  effigy  moimd  in 
the  same    group.     He  ap])arent]y    does  uot    doiil)t  but    that  in 
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I'LAN  OF  DBWBY  MOUNDS. 
Pishtaka,  Waukesha  County. 
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both  of  these  instances  the  burials  were  original — made  when 
these  mounds  were  built. 

Hon.  Geo.  Gale  reports  that: 

"Prom  a  man-shaped  mound,  opened  at  Galesville,  Wisconsin,  in  1860, 
l)y  Drs.  Young  and  Johnson  and  myself,  there  were  obtained  pieces  of 
the  crushed  skull,  upper  jaw,  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw  and  teeth, 
both  thigh-bones  entire,  one  shin-bone  and  many  others  of  less  import- 
ance."— The  Upper  Mississippi,  14. 

Mr.  S.  D.  "Mitchell  says  of  the  finding  of  human  remains 
in  a  serpent  mound  located  in  the  Glen  Beach  group,  jS".  E. 
%,  Sec.  34j  Green  Lake  toAMiship,  Green  Lake  coimty: 

"Mr.  H.  D.  Cook,  the  owner  of  the  grounds,  removed  a  poriion 
of  the  head  for  grading  purposes.  He  found  in  what  would  be  the 
throat  or  lower  part  of  the  head,  a  badly  decomposed  human  skeleton 
and  a  few  potsherds.  This  mound  is  35  rods  south-east  of  the  south- 
east angle  of  Green  Lake. 

A  skull  wa3  taken  from  an  effigv  mound  on  the  Euka  pl^ce 
Sec.  28,  Eoscobel  township,  Grant  county. 

Human  bones  and  a  copper  awl  were  obtained  by  T.  il. 
Lewis  from  an  eflSgy  mound  on  the  banks  of  the  Wisconsin 
river,  Sec.  21,  T.  23,  X.,  R.  8  E.,  Portage  county. 

Human  bones  are  stated  to  have  been  exhumed  from  an 
^flSgy  mound  of  the  panther  type  on  the  Carey  tract,  on  the 
north  side  of  Greenfield  avenue,  south  side  of  the  city  of  ^lil- 
waukee. 

Two  skeletons  were  found  in  an  effigy  mound  of  the  same 
type  on  the  Carroll  College  grounds  at  Waukesha,  in  April, 
1906.  It  is  claimed  that  these  could  not  have  been  intrusive 
burials. 

Elsewhere  in  this  publication,  the  finding  of  original  Sioux 
interments  in  an  effigv  mound  in  the  Pillager  mound  group 
in  Minnesota,  is  mentifmed. 

BouLDKR  Effigies. 

Closely  related  in  form  to  the  effigy  mounds  are  the  sur- 
face boulder  figures,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  "boulder 
mosaics."  According  to  Prof.  T.  H.  Lewis,  these  interesting 
antiquities  are  met  with  in  western  Iowa,  TsTebraska,  Western 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas;  South  Dakota  probably  contain- 
ing the  greatest  number.      (See  Plate  7.) 
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They  consist  of  animal  and  other  figures  outlined  with 
small  boulders  and  sometimes .  with  buffalo  bones,  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  human  form,  turtle  and  serpent 
are  said  to  be  the  principal  figures  found.  Boulder  circles 
which  are  considered  to  have  been  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  down  the  skins  of  the  Indian  tepees,  are  usu- 
ally associated  with  the  boulder  eflSgies. 

Their  positions  and  character  indicate  that  they  mark  the 
sites  of  former  lodges,  which  is  not  only  confirmed  by  the 
Indians  themselves,  but  the  practice  is  said  to  be  even  now 
resorted  to  in  some  of  the  temporary  camps  of  the  Plams^ 
Sioux.  Small  stone  mounds  (cairns)  sometimes  accompany 
the  boulder  circles  "and  eflSgies.  In  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
about  50  conical  mounds,  in  the  extreme  northwest  comer  of 
Lyon  county,  Iowa,  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  investigators 
found  circles  and  ovals  built  of  the  granite  boulders  of  the  prai- 
rie. It  was  evident  that  these  marked  the  site  of  an  old  vil- 
lage. Both  stone  iiioimds  and  circles  are  occasionally  found 
in  connection  with  Wisconsin  mound  groups. 

Thomas  says  of  the  boulder  effigies : 

''Although  of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  the  massive  effigies  of 
Wisconsin,  yet  there  can  scarely  be  a  doubt  that  they  represent  iu 
this  most  western  area  the  others  in  the  eastern  section,  and  that  they 
are  the  latest  and  comparatively  modern  indications  of  a  long  main- 
tained custom  abandoned  only  when  the  influence  of  European  civiliza- 
tion began  to  be  felt.  This  seems  to  be  proved  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  by  their  association  with  other  remains,  which  are  explained  by 
historical  evidence  and  by  the  fact  that  a  few  are  formed  of  bones." — ■ 
Thomas,  B.  E.  12,  535. 

Prof.  Siiniiis  r(»eo:itly  (11)():])  recorded  that  among  the 
Crow  Indians  of  Montana,  a  Siouan  trib?,  a  boulder  outline 
figure  is  constructed  to  eoiinneiiiorate  the  uiifaithfuliiess  ol  <i 
wife. — Am.  Antliro])ol()gisr,  n.  s.  V.  374. 

The  boulder  outlines  of  the  west  appear  t(^  represent  the 
totems  aii<l  otlu^*  tribal  symbols  of  the  Plains  Sioux.  Their 
method  of  construetion  is  ])robal)lv  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
residence  of  these  hunting  tribes  was  not  suflficiently  perma 
nent  to  warrant  the  toil  necessary  in  the  erection  of  more  mas- 
sive works,  of  the  ^ame  nature,  of  earth.  They  illustrate  the 
continuance  in  nio<l(M'n  times,  in  a  but  slightly  modified  fornu 
of  an  ancient  custom  and  supply  one  of  the  princi])al  links  ;ti 
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the  chain  of  evidence  which  connects  the  Sioiian  tribes  of  the 
northwest  with  the  efBgy  builders  of  Wisconsin. 

Relative  Age  of  Works. 

Dr.  Lapham,  in  1850,  presented  the  following  tabulation 
of  the  relative  ages  of  the  several  classes  of  Wisconsin  earth- 
works. 

"First  and  oldest,  the  animal  forms,  and  the  great  work  at  Aztalan. 

"Second:  The  conical  mounds,  built  for  sepulchral  purposes,  which 
come  down  to  a  very  recent  period. 

'Third:  The  indication  of  garden-beds*  planted  in  regular  geometrical 
figures  or  straight  lines. 

"Fourth:  The  plantations  of  the  present  tribes,  who  plant  without 
system  or  regularity." — Antiquities,  92. 

He  explains  that: 

"It  is  not  pretended  to  assert  that  this  was  the  order  in  which  the 
mounds  were  erected;  or  that  the  aborigines  gradually  acquired  the 
art  by  successive  essays  or  lessons.  Indeed  we  are  lead  to  believe  that 
the  complicated  forms  are  the  most  ancient." — ,  91. 

Since  these -suggestions  were  made,  the  field  of  archaeologi- 
cal research  In  Wisconsin  has  been  considerably  extended, 
which  leads  to  slightly  different  conclusions  on  certain  points, 
and  opens  others  to  debate.  For  instance,  in  the  effigy  mound 
area  of  Wisconsin  conical  tumuli  are  found  either  so  closely 
associated  with,  or  in  the  very  midst  of  groups  of  effigy 
mounds,  as  to  indicate  that  all  were  erected  within  the  same 
period  and  by  the  same  people.  The  plats  of  the  groups  shown 
in  our  Plates  5  and  9,  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  point. 

Thomas,   in  discussing  this   question,   says: 

"The  fact  that  the  effigy  mounds  were  not  generally  used  as  places 
of  sepulture,  and  that  no  cemeteries,  save  the  burial  mounds,  are 
found  in  connection  with  them,  is  almost  conclusive  that  the  two,  as 
a  rule,  must  be  attributed  to  the  same  people,  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  system." — B.  E.  12,  709. 

Some  have  believed  it  possible  to  judge  of  the  difference  in 
the  age  of  various  mounds  in  the  same  group  or  vicinity  by 
their  outward  appearance. 

Lapham  offered  the  suggestion  in  support  of  his  theory  in 
regard  to  the  relative  ages  of  certain  of  the  earthworks,  that 
the  aiiiinal-Hhaped  and  linear  mounds  were  constructed  of 
"whitish  clay,  the  subsoil  of  the  country,"    and  the   burial 
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mounds  of  ^'biack  mould  or  loam,  promiscuously  intermixed 
with  the  lighter-colored  subsoil."  Even  if  these  distinctions 
were  true  (we  now  know  that  the  nature  of  the  material  em- 
ployed varies  greatly)  the  difference  might  well  be  due  to 
other  causes  having  no  particular  bearing  on  the  age  of  the 
mounds. 

It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  savage  people 
would  enter  into  the  art  of  mound-building,  by  erecting  the 
most  intricate  forms  of  animals  and  birds  before  learning  to 
construct  the  simplest  forms,  or  heaps  of  earth.  The  inti- 
mate relation  that  the  mounds  of  many  groups  appear  to  beai 
to  each  other;  the  fact  that  no  conical  mound,  whose  contents 
indicate  its  prehistoric  origin,  encroaches  upon  the  eflSgies  as- 
sociated with  it,  and  that  the  effigies  were  not  mutilated  to 
obtain  soil  for  use  in  building  the  other  forms,  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  erection  of  conical  mounds  for 
sepulchral  purposes  was  a  custom  fully  as  old  as  that  of  effigy 
building.  In  southern  Wisconsin  the  building  of  both  burial 
and  imitative  mounds  must  have  proceeded  simultaneously 
for  a  long  period  of  time. 

As  the  plots  of  garden  beds  are  most  frequently  associated 
with  groups  of  effigy  mounds  we  can  see  no  very  good  reason 
for  not  assigning  them  to  the  same  period.  Such  indications 
of  ancient  cultivation  are  not  of  as  common  occurrence  in  the 
state  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  distinction  between  some 
examples  of  them  and  of  the  plots  of  cornhills  is  not  always 
ver}'  great.  The  Wisconsin  garden  beds,  so-called,  occur  in 
plots,  the  lines  or  ridges  of  which  are  not  always  particularly 
regular,  and  frequently  of  different  lengths. 

The  information  furnished  by  the  early  explorers  permits 
of  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  some  of  our  Wisconsin  corn  hills 
may  go  back  into  the  prehistoric  period. 

Lapham  states  that  the  plantations  of  the  present  Indians 
were  lacking  in  system  or  regularity.  Some  exceptions  to 
this  rule  have,  however,  been  noted.  Lawson  describes  the 
cornfields  of  the  Winnebago  village,  on  Doty  Island  as  con- 
sisting of: 

"Long  regular  drills  or  ridges,  covering  several  acres  of  ground, 
each  row  being  from  3  to  6  inches  in  height,  about  H  feet  in  width  and 
4  feet  6  inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre." — Lawson.  Sum.  Win.  Co.,  55. 
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Lapham,  who  also  noted  these  indications  of  Indian  culti- 
vation, mentions  that  the  hills  were  regular  in  appearance,  and 
that  the  loose  stones  on  the  surface  had  been  carefully  col- 
lected into  "little  heaps  and  ridges"  to  "make  room  for  the 
culture  of  the  native  crops."  He  comments  on  the  latter  as 
"a  new  feature,  not  before  observed,  or  supposed  to  be  within 
the  pale  of  Indian  custom."  (Antiquities,  61.) 

The  introduction  of  firearms  among  the  early  Wisconsin 
Indians  caused  tliem  to  become  more  restless  and  to  frequently 
change  the  sites  of  their  villages,  which  might  naturally  re- 
sult in  their  giving  less  attention  to  their  planting  grounds. 

Lapham  noted  the  presence  at  Milwaukee  of  several  effigies 
and  a  conical  mound  over  which  a  subsequent  tribe  had  ex- 
tended their  corn  hills.  This  procedure,  he  thought,  evi- 
denced a  lack  of  respect  on  their  part  for  the  works  of  those 
who  had  preceded  them.  Such  instances  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence. The  small  cornfields  in  question  were  very  probably 
those  of  the  Pottawatomie,  who  at  the  time  of  Lapham's  sur- 
vey of  these  two  sites  (1848  and  1850),  had  but  recently  re- 
moved from  the  locality.  The  encroachment  of  their  cultiva- 
tion shows  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  these 
mounds,  rather  than  of  a  lack  of  respect  for  them.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  ancestors  of  this  or  any  other  Algonquian 
tribe  were  effigy  builders. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  when  the  mound-building  Indians  first  entered  Wis- 
consin territory,  they  were  accomplished  mound-builders;  that 
most  known  forms  of  earth-works  were  built  by  them  from 
the  first,  or  as  they  were  needed  or  desired. 

The  custom  of  erecting  imitative  forms,  if  not  already  prac- 
ticed by  them  elsewhere,  here  came  into  vogue  and  attained 
its  greatest  development.  They  gradually  grew  in  numbers 
and  extended  their  domains.  This  continued  until  the  in- 
coming tribes  of  another  stock  were  encountered,  and  whose 
influence  may  have  done  much  toward  making  the  custom  of 
building  effigies  decline  and  finally  disappear.  These  advanc- 
ing tribes  probably  also  erected  a  few  burial  mounds.  At  the 
advent  of  white  man,  effigy  mound  building,  so  far  as  is 
kno^vn,   was  no   longer  practiced,  but  the  erection  of  burial 
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uiuiuuls,  enclosures,  and  of  other  earthworks  of  minor  impor- 
tauee  was  eimtiniied  to  some  extent. 


IV. 


Knowledge  Necessary  for  the  Construction  of  Mounds, 
Time  Required  to  Erect,  Age  as  Indicated  by  Trees, 
By  Human  Bones,  Materials  of  Modern  Date  in 
Mounds. 

Knowlkixjk  Xkcessary  for  the  Cois^structiox  of  Mounds. 

Tho  earliest,  most  widely  distributed,  and  most  easily  con- 

wtnu^ted  monuments  to  the  dead  are  mounds  of  earth.     The 

iUiHtoia   of  erecting   such  memorials   is   known  to   have  been 

world-wide  among  savage  peoples. 

"HuvugeB  could  pile  up  earth  or  stones  before  they  could  carve  a  rock 
(If  linw  a  ])iece  of  wood.  Barbarians  would  feel  that  they  were  show- 
iim  gruuter  honor  to  the  memory  of  a  leader  whose  loss*  bore  upon  all 
ullko,  hy  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  which  every  leader  might  con- 
iiilmtn  a  bhare  of  time  and  labor.  Nothing  is  more  enduring;  when 
WHltlod  into  conu)actness  and  covered  with  sod,  a  heap  of  earth  will  re- 
luaiit  unchanged  through  vicissitudes  that  reduce  to  ruins  any  other 
liiudiitt  ot  hunuin  industry."— Fowke,  Ohio,  43. 

()!'  th(^  earthworks  of  Oliio  he  savs: 

•  It  would  be  considered  an  unreasonable  proposition  that  an  intellect 
wliicli  could  organize  a  confederacy  such  as  Tecumseh  came  near  con- 
hniiiuiatlug  among  indifferent  or  hostile  tribes,  or  a  conspiracy  like  that 
(il  Pdutlac  which  almost  wiped  out  of  being  the  settlements  over  a  wide 
ioi  riuuy,  (H)uld  not  plan  works  similar  and  equal,  to  those  in  the  Ohio 
valli  >  No  leHs  invalid  is  it  to  assert  that  a  man  who  will  chase  a  deer 
u  Inuiihtul  miles  or  travel  several  times  that  distance  to  attack  a  foe, 
(It  ilial  thti  wonum  who  will  raise  a  crop  of  corn,  is*  too  lazy  to  assist 
Ui  luiilding  a  mound:  or  that  persons  who  will  maim,  starve  or  mutilate 
iM  otiiiu  w'ibe  maltreat  themselves,  or  will  destroy  property  representing 
lumiilih  nf  labor,  on  the  death  of  a  chieftain  or  leader,  would  not  be  at 
iliu  iiduliU^  to  carry  a  few  yards  o.""  earth  or  stones,  in  conjunction  with 
otliiu  luouiiiers.  if  inclined  to  show  their  grief  and  respect  in  that  man- 
iiui    '      KowUi',  Ohio,  472. 

'V\iv  i^al'thw^>rks  so  numerous  in  our  state  of  Wisconsin  are 
ill    a   \v['\   simple  nature.     Xo  engineering  skill  is  displayed 
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and  a  very  slight  knowledge  was  required  for  their  construe 
tion.  I  he  often  lauded  ability  displayed  in  the  erection  of 
the  eflSgj'  mounds,  which  are  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
archaeology  of  this  region,  consisted  only  in  reproducing  on 
the  soil  in  a  rude  fashion,  the  animals  with  which  their  au- 
thors were  familiar  in  their  daily  life.  ISTo  greater  degree 
of  skill  or  intelligence  is  shown  than  is  manifested  in  the  pic- 
ture writing  on  the  rocks,  or  the  painting  on  the  tents  of  the 
^ariy  historic  Indians.  Of  the  effigies  few  are  well  propor- 
tioned and  many  are  but  clumsy  representations.  To  attempt 
to  correctly  identify  some  of  the  animals  depicted  would  re- 
quire a  considerable  stretch  of  the  imagination.  The  caudal 
appendages  of  many  of  those  intended  to  represent  quadrupeds 
or  reptiles  arc  frequently  of  greatly  exaggerated  length.  The 
wings  of  thone  designed  to  portray  birds  frequently  diflfer 
greatly  in  size.  The  heads,  legs  and  bodies  of  other  effigies 
are  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  each  other.  Effijoies  of  like 
type  in  the  same  grou]i  frequently  differ  considerably  in 
-Size,  neither  is  there  any  special  system  or  order  of  arrange- 
ment observable  in  many  of  the  groups.  The  small  numbei 
of  enclosures  located  in  Wisconsin  are  in  no  way  superior  in 
construction  to  the  embankments  surrounding  some  of  the 
villages  of  the  Indians  of  post-Columbian  times. 

Xo  careful  student  of  early  Wisconsin  history  will  doubt 
for  a  moment  the  ability,  energy  and  industry  of  the  local 
tribes,  before  their  partial  debasement  through  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  the  unscrnpulous  white  man.  Such  of  their  early 
village  sites  as  have  not  yet  been  entirely  wrecked  by  the 
plow,  plainly  indicate  by  the  nature  and  quantity  of  their  re- 
mains what  must  have  been  their  industry.  The  accounts  of 
their  early  wars  and  forays,  of  .the  vast  quantities  of  furs 
which  they  ])rocured  for  the  trader,  of  the  large  amounts  of 
lead  which  they  mined  and  of  the  maple  sugar  which  they 
manufactured,  should  close  forever  any  discussion  concerning 
the  ability  of  any  of  these  Indian  tribes  to  erect  the  best  rude 
and  simjde  earthworks  of  our  state. 
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Time  Kequired  to  Erect. 

The  gi'eat  number  of  the  earthworks  scattered  throughout 
the  mound  district  of  Wisconsin,  at  first  thought  impresses 
the  average  man  with  the  idea  that  at  the  time  they  were 
built,  this  region  must  have  been  the  seat  of  a  vast  population, 
A  practical  consideration  of  the  subject  will  dispel  this  fallacy* 

Mound  building  in  this  state  doubtless  extended  througn 
several  centuries.  Operations  first  commenced  in  the  south- 
em  portion  and  gradually  extended  northward.  But  few 
mounds  were  erected  on'  any  site  during  the  same  generation 
and  the  time  and  labor  necessary  for  the  building  of  any  partic- 
cular  earthwork  is  usually  over  estimated.  Fowko  explains 
that : 

"The  most  exaggerated  views  prevail  as  to  the  amount  of  labor  that 
must  enter  into  the  erection  of  mounds  and  earthworks'." — Fowke, 
Ohio,  81.  ^ 

He  estimates  that  the  10,000  mounds  of  Ohio  would  con- 
tain about  30,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  (probably  four 
times  as  much  soil  as  was  required  to  erect  all  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin mounds  combined),  would  require  1,000  men,  if  each 
carried  a  wagon  load  a  day,  to  build  all  in  less  than  a  century, 
were  they  to  work  300  days  a  year. 

The  Wisconsin  works  were  built  of  material  scraped  up, 
usually  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  or  carried  in  baskets  or 
bags  from  places  where  it  could  be  most  easily  worked  with 
wooden  paddles  or  spades.  Investigation  has  shown  that  in 
most  cases  the  earth  was  moved  but  short  distances. 

In  some  instances  the  separate  loads  of  earth  deposited  by 
those  assisting  in  the  construction  of  a  mound  are  still  dis- 
tinguishable. An  example  of  this  may  be  noted  in  Thomas'" 
description  of  the  exploration  of  a  number  of  mounds  in  n 
group  at  Eicc  Lake,  Barron  couny.      (12  B.  E.,  94-95.) 

Ainoiio'  the  laro-o^t  AViscoiisin  luouiids  are  the  oftiii'i^'s.  The 
fro(]iiont  type  known  as  the  ^'boar  effigy''  is  one  of  the  most 
bnlky  forms,  yet  it  rarolv  exceeds  80  feet  in  lenirth,  nn  avora^^e 
of  20  feet  in  widtli  and  fonr  feet  high.  Slich  an  eartliwovk  would 
probably  contain  less  than  237  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  ihe 
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time  necessary  for  its  construction  would  require  but  a  day 
were  237  persons,  each  to  collect  and  deposit  a  cubic  yard. 

The  average  local  conical  mound  does  not  contain  to  exceed 
40  cubic  yards  of  earth,  and  could  have  been  erected  in  a 
single  day  by  40  or  50  persons.  Many  of  the  tumuli  of  this 
type  show  by  their  stratification,  that  successive  layers  of 
earth  were  added  from  time  to  time,  under  which  plan  their 
construction  was  no  great  task. 

Age  as  Indicated  by  Trees. 

A  familiar  argument  offered  in  favor  of  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  earthworks  of  our  own  and  other  states,  is  that  of  the 
large  size  of  the  trees  and  stumps  frequently  located  on  or 
near  them.  Such  statements  occur  in  many  of  the  older  works 
on  American  archaeology.  Other  later  authors  have  shown 
that  the  age  of  large  trees  is  quite  commonly  over  estimated, 
and  that  such  conclusions  are  incorrect. 

"The  celebrated  red-wood  stump  of  California,  used  as  a  floor  for  a 
ball-room,  was  determined  by  J.  G.  Lemmpns,  in  1875,  to  be  just  1260 
years,  although  oft  reported  at  from  2000  to  3000  years. 

"The  elm  tree  planted  at  New  Heaven,  Connecticut,  in  1790,  in  memory 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  is  now  over  four  feet  in  diameter  (and  probably 
exceeds  in  size  the  largest  tree  found  growing  upon  any  Wisconsin 
mound.) 

"In  1820,  Mr.  Beck,  the  publisher  of  the  Illinois  and  Missouri  Gazette,' 
visited  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  Chartres  in  Munroe  county,  Illinois,  and 
found,  in  the  hall  of  one  of  tne  houses,  an  oak,  18  inches  in  diameter. 
As*  this  was  forty-eight  years  after  the  abandonment,  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  tree  was  one  foot  in  thirty-three  years.  As  this  tree  was  grow- 
ing in  the  hall  it  must  have  sprung  from  the  acorn  after  the  vacation 
of  the  premises." — Mason,  42. 

Dr.  Foster,  the  author  of  ^^Prehistoric  Races,"  who  was  a 
believer    in    the    existence    of    a    m^-thical    race    of    ^^Mound 
Builders,"  published  in  his  book  a  table  of  growth  of  native- 
forest  trees  of  Wisconsin.     This  table  is  here  reproduced: 
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Dr.  Fo8ter^8  table  of  growth  of  native  foreit  trees  of  Wisconsin, 


Basswood  (TUia  Americana) 

Suffar  maple  ( Ocer  Haccharinum) . . 

Wild  cherry  ( Franus  serotina) 

Elra  ( Ulmus  Americana) 

White  ash  iFraxinus  Americana). 

White  oak  ( Quercua  alba) 

Burr  oak  (Quercu*  macrocarpa) . . . 

Red  oak  ( Qucrc»-:i  rubra) 

Beech  ( Fagus  /erruginea) 

Yellow  birch  iBetuUi  exceUa)  .... 

White  pine  {Pinus  atrobua) 

Hemlock  {Abien  Canadensis) 

Tamarack  (Larix  Amer-cana) 

White  cedar  {Thuja  occidentalis) . . 


rings 
measured. 


94 
83 
44 
179 
172 
160 
12 
62 
160 
20 
60 
42 
192 


Width  in 

Growth  in 

inches. 

one  year 
in  inches. 

5.70 

.1212 

2.45 

.1166 

2.03 

.0922 

9.45 

.1056 

lO.OS 

.1172 

9.00 

.1124 

.60 

.1000 

6.90 

.2226 

9.45 

.1180 

1.28 

.1280 

5.40 

.1800 

3.72 

.1770 

12.95 

.1344 

4.0U 

.0976 

Number  of 
years  for 

one  foot  of 
growth. 


103 
190 
114 
102 
107 
120 
54 
102 
94 
67 


123 


He  informs  us  that  perhaps  the  largest  and  oldest  tree  in 
the  state  is.  a  white  cedar,  22  feet  in  circumference,  noted  by 
a  government  surveyor  near  Manitowoc.  According  to  his 
table  this  species  adds  less  than  one  foot  to  its  diameter  in 
123  years  at  which  rate  this  tree  would  be  860  years  old. 

Some   authorities  believe   Dr.    Foster's    estimate    too   high. 

In  order  to  investigate  this  matter  the  author  recently  had 

three  white  cedar  trees  cut  down,  each  one  foot  in  diameter, 

exchisive  of  the  bark,  and  found  them  to  contain  49,  64  and  81 

rings  respectively.     This  not  only  illustrates  that  the  age  of 

a  treo  cannot  be  determined  with  anv  degree  of  certaintv  from 

its  diameter,  but  that  at  the  same  ratio  the  Manitowoc  cedar 

would  be  but  480  years  old.     Dr.  Foster,  in  speaking  of  the 

groAvth  of  native  forest  trees  of  Wisconsin,  says: 

"It  will  be  seen  that  it  requires  the  lapse  of  from  fifty-four  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  for  trees  to  increase  their  diameters  one  foot 
and  with  the  average  of  the  trees  measured  the  time  is  less  than  100 
years.  Three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  is-  a  large  tree;  few  record  that 
size;  hence  we  may  infer,  *he  says,'  that  few  of  the  trees  now  growing 
in  Wisconsin  can  antedate  the  discovery  of  this  continent  by  Columl)us." 
—Foster,   373-75. 

Thomas  considers  it  somewhat  strange  that  the  number 
of  years  required  for  one  foot  of  growth  as  indicated  by 
Fost(n-'s  table,  slioidd  l)o  as  a  rule  about  double  that  oivcu  bv 
English  botanists  for  the  same  species.  (Thomas  B.  E.,  12, 
629.) 
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Hoy  makes  the  statement  that: 

"White  elmaf  planted  in  the  streets  of  Racine,  in  1847  and  1848, 
measured  in  1882  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  circumference,  2  feet  from 
the  ground.  Maples  planted  at  the  same  time  were  found  to  be  four 
to  five  feet  in  circumference;  black  and  golden  willows,  eight  feet, 
poplars,  eight  and  a  half  to  nine  feet" — Hoy,  Mounds,  15. 

In  considering  the  age  of  the  native  forests  of  Wisconsin, 
Lapham  concludes  that: 

"There  is  some  evidence  of  a  greater  prevalence  than  at  the  present, 
of  prairie  or  cultivated  land  in  this  state,  at  no  very  remote  age.  The 
largest  trees  are  probably  not  more  than  five  hundred  years  old;  and 
large  tracts  are  now  covered  with  forests  of  young  trees,  where  there 
are  no  traces'  of  an  antecedent  growth." — Lapham,  90. 

in  the  same  chapter  he  informs  us  that  in  his  opinion  no 
very  great  antiquity  can  be  assigned  to  the  dense  forests  of 
Wisconsin. 

At  Eaymond,  Eacine  County,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Geo. 
West,  are  four  white  cedar  trees,  that  were  planted  as  small 
fihrubs,  not  to  exceed  five  years  old,  in  1845,  making  them 
66  years  of  age  at  the  present  time. 

These  trees  are  located  on  a  hill  and  have  received  moisture 
only  from  rain  and  snow.  A  recent  measurement  shows  them 
to  be  17,  19,  17,  and  21  inches  in  diameter,  respectively. 
This  measurement  was  taken  four  feet  above  the  ground  and 
due  allowance  was  made  for  the  thickness  of  the  bark. 

These  trees  are  of  equal  age  and  grown  under  precisely  the 
same  conditions.  Their  variation  in  size  plainly  illustrates 
the  impracticability  of  even  approximating  the  age  of  a  cedar 
from  its  diameter. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Griffith,  state  forester  of  Wisconsin,  has  kindly 
furnished  the  author  with  the  following  results,  selected  by 
him  at  random  from  among  several  thousand  measurements 
taken  bv  one  of  bis  assistants,  during  the  past  summer,  while 
i^tudyiiig  the  growth  of  tiinbor  in  northern  Wisconsin: 
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White  pine  ... 
WbiUpioo  ... 
White  pine  . . . 
Norway  pioe. . 
Norway  pioe . , 
Norway  pioe  . 

Hemlocic 

Heniloclc  

Hamlock 

Spmee 

Spmce  

Spmee  

Tamaraclc  — 
Tamaraek . . . 
Tamarack  — 

Baltam 

Balsam 

Balaam 

White  oak.... 
White  oak  .. 
White  oak  .  . . 

BeH  oak 

Bed  oak 
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In  regard  to  determining  the  age  of  trees  by  counting  the 

rings  of  growth,  Dr.  Thomas  says: 

"Recent  investigations  have  cerved  to  destroy  confidence  in  the 
hitherto  supposed  certain  test  of  age,  as  it  iar  found  that  even  within  the 
latitude  of  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States,  from  one  to  three 
rings  are  formed  each  year;  and  there  is  no  certainty  in  this  respect, 
even  with  the  aame  species  in  the  same  latitude.**— Thomas,  B.  E.  12,  627. 

Among  hundreds  of  stumps  in  the  forests  of  northern  Wis- 
consin, from  which  trees  of  several  varieties  had  been  freshly 
cut,  examined  by  the  author,  but  a  few  instances  of  interrupted 
growth  was  found.  Such  cases  were  easily  distinguishable, 
the  rings  of  gro\v1;h  being  in  pairs  and  running  into  each 
other,  and  being  much  narrower  than  the  normal  ones. 

Believing  Dr.  Thomas'  information  to  be  incorrect  and  in 
order  to  t(»st  these  conclusions,  IMr.  Griffith  was  again  con- 
sulted, and  replied: 

"You  will  find  that  a  tree  will  sometimes  show  two  rings  for  a  year 
hut  this  occurs  only  through  drought  or  severe  late  frosts.  After  the 
ffap  commences  to  rise,  if  there  is  a  severe  late  frost,  the  growth  and 
the  formation  of  the  rings  will  be  stopped  and  when  the  sap  commences 
to  rise  again  another  ring  will  be  formed  but  these  so  called  false  rings 
can  easily  be  determined,  as  the  lines  of  the  two  rings  will  cross  each 
other  at  some  point.  These  false  rings,  however,  are  unusual  and  as  a 
rule  you  can  be  very  sure  that  the  number  of  rings  will  show  the  exact 
age  of  the  tree."— Letter,  Feb.  2.  1907. 
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Among  a  large  number  of  stumps  examined  by  the  author 
in  Wisconsin,  the  oldest,  but  not  the  largest,  showed  but  414 
rings  of  growth.  From  the  evidence  presented  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  large  trees  frequently  found  growing  on  mounds 
present  no  certain  evidence  of  their  great  antiquity. 

By  Human  Bones. 

The  often  poor  state  of  preservation  of  the  human  bones 
•exhumed  from  the  bases  of  mounds  is  occasionally  offered  as 
•conclusive  evidence  '»:'  the  high  antiquity  of  the  works  in 
which  they  repose.  In  exposing  the  fallacy  of  such  conclu- 
sions that  experienced  archaeologist,  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke, 
gives  the  following  undisputable  facts: 

"The  condicion  of  a  skeleton  bears  no  relation  to  the  length  of  time 
that  has  passed  since  its  interment.  The  preservation  of  bones  is 
dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  protection  afforded  them.  If  kept 
perfectly  dry  they  will  last  indefinitely;  if  exposed  to  dampness,  especi- 
ally to  the  percolation  of  rain  waier,  thev  will  disappear  in  a  very  short 
time.  In  sandy  ground  they  will  last  much  longer  than  in  clay.  Tlie 
physical  condition  of  the  individual  also  has  a  decided  influence.  Fre- 
quently in  the  same  mound,  at  the  same  level,  in  the  same  kind  of  earth, 
in  short  under  identical  conditions  so  lar  as  could  be  determined  by 
careful  inspection,  I  have  founa  bones  so  fragile  that  they  would  fall  to 
fragments  when  their  removal  was  attempted,  while  others*  within  a 
few  feet  were  hard  enough  to  withstand  a  sharp  blow  with  a  trowel." — 
Ohio,  IIG. 

The  above  conclusions  are  in  accord  with  those  of  leading 
investigators  in  the  Wisconsin  archaeological  field.  Inquiry 
at  almost  any  large  modern  city  cemetery  will  procure  similar 
information  concerning  the  lasting  qualities  of  human  bones, 
Tinder  similar  conditions. 

In  explorations  conducted  by  Dr.  JIov,  at  Racine,  assisted 
by  the  author,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  a  skeleton  at  one 
side  of  the  base  of  a  mound,  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation, 
and  another,  but  a  few  feet  distant,  on  the  same  level,  almost 
entirely  gone,  which  well  illustrates  the  unreliability  of  such 
evidence. 

(?'lfn-onec  B.   ^fooro  writes: 

"At  times,  in  various  portions  of  the  mound,  the  skeleton  was  reore- 
Bented  bv  remains  with  hardly  greater  consistencv  than  putt/,  while 
again,  often  at  no  great  distance  from  the  base,  the  bones  are  fairly 
well  preserved.  Such  remains  lay  near  oyster  shells  from  which  doubt- 
less, the  infiltration  of  lime  was  a  potent  factor." — Moore,  Duval,  32. 
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Peck,  in  a  long  argument  on  this  subject  concludes  with  this 
interrogation : 

"Will  anyone  say  that  human  skeletons  entombed  as  these  are  in  the 
mounds  of  Illinois,  but  two  or  three  feet  below  tlie  surface,  remain  in 
a  state  of  preservation  five  or  six  hundred  years?  A  sober  investiga- 
tion of  these  questions  would  result  in  an  entire  overthrow  of  the 
hypotheses  of  existing  races  of  men  prior  to  the  Indians  founded  upon 
such  remains." — Peck,  3b. 

Many  early  investigators  were  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
skulls  obtained  from  the  mounds  were  different,  in  many  par- 
ticulars, from  those  taken  from  historic  Indian  graves.  This 
conclusion  was  doubtless  influenced  by  a  natural  trait  in  human 
nature  toward  superstition. 

General  Thruston,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject states: 

"The  variations  in  forms  and  capacity  of  the  crania  found  in  the 
stone  graves  and  in  the  bursal  mounds  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  have 
led  to  much  controversy.  Types  nearly  as  different  as  the  average  Cau- 
casian and  Ethiopian  skulls'  have  occasionally  been  found  in  the  same 
ancient  cemeteries,  and  sometimes  in  adjoining  graves,  within  the 
mound  area  of  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Ohio." — Thruston, 
Tennessee,  121. 

AYilson  insists  that  there  is : 

"No  uniform  cranial  type  and  therefore,  that  no  unity  among  the  red 
races  of  America  can  be  established  by  the  crania." — ^Wilson,  Pre.  Man., 
v.  II,  200. 

Hoy,  a  great  student  of  the  subject,  said: 

"I  should  like  to  see  that  anatomist  who  can  distinguish  the  crania 
taken  from  mounds,  from  those  procured  from  Indian  graves.  The 
skulls  from  mounds  differ  just  as  little  as  do  those  of  the  present  In- 
dian tribes."— Hoy,  Mounds,   30. 

The  late  Dr.  John  A.  Rice,  of  Morton,  Wisconsin,  a  noted 

physician,  who  was  an  expert  witness  in  the  murder  trial  of 

Guiteau,  the  murderer  of  President  Garfield,  and  who  made  a 

study  of  a  larsje  number  of  crania  secured  from  mounds  and 

Indian  graves  in  this  state,  in  letter  to  the  author,  said : 

"In  my  forty  years  experience,  of  the  crania  and  bones  collected  by 
me  from  mounds  and  graves  of  the  Indians.  I  find  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  they  were  all  Indian  and  nothing  but  Indian." — Dec.  19,  1904. 

IsTo  small  amount  of  attention  has  been  given  this  subject 
by  the  author,  who  has  collected  considerable  data  pertaining 
to  it,  and  finds  no  evidence  tending  to  show  any  distinguisti- 
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ing  difference  between  the  crania  taken  from  the  mounds  and 
those  secured  from  Indian  graves,  except  in  a  few  intances, 
evidently  resulting  from  injury,  or  deformity. 

Materials  of  Modern  Date  in  Mounds. 

While  the  great  majority  of  Wisconsin  earthworks  doubtless 
antedate  by  several  centuries  the  discovery  of  America  by  Co- 
lumbus, the  reported  presence  of  articles  of  European  manu- 
facture in  some  others  which  have  been  investigated,  indicates 
that  in  these  localities  at  least  the  ancient  Indian  custom  of 
erecting  burial  mounds  was  continued  in  the  early  historic 
period.  Of  such  of  these  discoveries  of  which  there  is  full 
information,  the  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  the  materials  ex- 
humed were  found  in  association  with  one  or  more  skeletons, 
at  the  bases  of  mounds  presenting  no  indication  of  intrusive 
burial.  The  prominence  of  certain  of  the  investigators  adds 
value  to  their  published  reports : 

Dr.  Hoy  presents  the  following: 

"Nathanial  Dickinson,  in  1852,  opened  two  mounds  at  the  junction 
of  the  White  and  Fox  rivers,  in  BurUngton,  Racine  county,  Wisconsin. 
In  the  larger  mound,  at  its  base  or  original  surface,  were  found  four 
skeletons  each  covered  with  a  thick  structure  of  compact  clay.  On  break- 
ing open  the  clay  cases,  they  found  human  bones  partly  decayed,  three 
copper  kettles',  many  silver  ear-rings,  breast-pins,  glass  beads,  and  one 
double-armed,  ringed,  silver  cross,  with  R.  C.  in  Roman  capitals  en- 
graved upon  it.  In  the  other  mound,  beneath  its  apex,  at  the  original 
surface,  were  found  one  "Copper  kettle  and  a  small  fur-covered,  brass 
nailed  trunk.  The  trunk  contained  a  lot  of  cheap  silver  trinkets*.  The 
cross  and  silver  trinkets  were  sold  to  John  Eklins,  a  jeweler  of  Ra- 
cine, who  melted  them  up." — Hoy,  Mounds,  26. 

Thomas  gives  the  following  results  of  the  investigations  by 
Bureau  assistants  of  several  mounds  on  the  B.  G.  Thomas  farm 
at  Hazen  Corners,  Crawford  county. 

"Three  of  the  round  mounds  of  this  group  were  explored,  in  each  of 
which  ^ere  found  skeletons  much  decayed.  In  two  of  them  no  speci- 
mens, but  in  the  other,  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground  at  the 
center,  a  small  stone  celt,  some  pieces  of  melted  lead,  and  a  regularly 
formed  gun  flint.  These  articles  were  close  together  and  about  2  feet 
from  the  skeleton. — Thomas,  12  B.  E.,  '59. 

A  long  string  of  glass  beads  and  three  bears  teeth  were  ob- 
tained from  one  of  a  group  of  burial  mounds  above  De  Soto, 
near  Battle  Island,  Vernon  county.      (Thomas,  12  B.  E.,  78.) 
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Chrysostom  Verwyst,  O.  S.  F.,  the  author  of  an  article  on 
^^Historic  Sites  on  Chequamegon  Bay"  says : 

"At  Wyman's  place,  the  writer  some  years  ago  dug  up  two  Indian 
mounds,  one  of  which  was*  located  on  the  very  bank  of  the  bay  and  was 
covered  with  a  large  number  of  boulders,  taken  from  the  bed  of  the 
bay.  In  this  mound  were  found  a  piece  of  milled  copper,  some  old- 
fashioned  hand-made  iron  nails,  the  stem  of  a  clay  pipe,  etc.  The  ob- 
jects were  no  doubt  relics  of  white  men,  although  Indians  had  built 
the  mound  itself,  which  seemed  like  a  fire-place  shoveled  under,  and 
covered  with  large  boulders  to  prevent  it  from  being  desecrated. — 13 
Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  431. 

The  author,  in  1870,  excavated  a  mound,  10  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  about  3  feet  high,  located  in  Eacine  county,  Wiscon- 
sin. At  its  base  was  found  a  decayed  skeleton,  and  accom- 
panying it  was  a  copper  or  brass  kettle,  with  ears  from  which 
still  hung  a  fragment  of  a  badly  rusted  iron  bale  or  handle. 
(See  Hoy,  Mounds,  25.) 

In  an  early  number  of  the  AVisconsin  Archeologist  (v.  2, 
14-15),  Mr.  James  G.  Albright  has  described  the  results  of 
the  exploration  by  himself,  in  1902,  of  a  mound  located  on 
Fox  island,  in  Eest  lake,  Vilas  county  This  mound  was  50 
feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high:  At  its  base  were  found  sev- 
eral skeletons  in  birch  bark  wrappings,  and  with  them  two 
badly  rusted  tin  buckets,  two  iron  tomahawks  of  the  well 
knoAvn  trade  pattern  (one  with  a  portion  of  the  decayed 
wooden  handle  still  in  the  socket),  a  silver  spoon,  a  hexagonal 
spectacle  glass,  a  stone  mic-mac  pipe,  four  gun  flints,  a  badly 
rusted  steel  knife,  a  pair  of  German  silver  bracelets,  brooch 
and  part  of  a  necklace,  a  quantity  of  glass  beads,  a  fragment 
of  a  comb,  a  small  looking  glass,  a  knife  handle,  a  china  saucer, 
and  a  tin  cup. 

This  investigation  was  conducted  with  due  care.  The  depth 
and  position  of  the  interments  within  the  structure,  and  the 
absence  of  any  indication  of  a  disturbance  of  its  sandy  strata 
convinced  him  that  these  burials  were  not  of  an  intrusive  na- 
ture. 

One  of  a  group  of  four  conical  mounds  located  on  the  Stale 
Fair  grounds  at  West  Allis,  explored  in  1850,  is  reported  on 
good  anthority  to  have  contained  human  remains,  several  brass 
kettles,  and  other  modern  materials.  Other  similar  records 
are  at  hand.     In  the   anthor's  possession  is  a  string  of  brass 
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beads  taken  from  a  mound  at  Prairie  du  Sac.  Hoy  gives  the 
details  of  the  finding  of  the  two  iron  trade  hatchets,  some  flint 
and  bone  implements  with  a  skeleton  in  a  mound  on  the  Zum- 
bro  river,  Olmstead  county,  Minnesota.     (Hoy,  Mounds,  25.) 

Fowke  in  a  report  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society,  on 
the  recent  exploration  of  the  Montezuma  mounds  on  the  Hlinjis 
Tiver  from  one  of  which  was  obtained  a  cache  of  1,197  chipped 
leaf -shaped  argillite  blades,  says : 

"A  study  of  the  features  of  this  group  of  mounds  shows*  that  we  have 
"to  deal  with  a  people  in  no  respect  more  advanced  than  the  Indians, 
living  along  the  Illinois  river  200  years  ago.  The  presence  of  the 
horse  tooth  near  the  bottom  of  one,  brings  them  to  within  the  limits 
of  a  little  less  than  four  centuries." — Fowke,  Montezuma,  16. 

Thomas  and  other  authors  make  reference  to  various  articles 
•of  Euro^^ean  manufacture  which  have  been  obtained  from 
mounds  in  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Arkansas,  ISTorth  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Florida  and  other  states. 

In  the  1906  Ontario  Archaeological  Report,  David  Boyle 
.gives  an  account  of  the  exploration  of  a  mound  near  Port  Col- 
borne.  In  it  were  found  the  bones  of  fully  fifty  skeletons 
doubled  up  and  lying  on  their  sides.  With  these  was  a  small 
I)rass  pot,  shell  and  glass  beads  and  the  blade  of  an  iron  knife. 
He  concludes  that  this  mound  was  probably  erected  as  late  as 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Indians  interred 
ivere  ''most  likely  of  Huron-Iroquois  st-oek."      (p.  15.) 


Aztalan,  Walls  of  Brick,  Its  Religious  Significance,  Cul- 
ture and  Authorship,  Other  Enclosures. 

AZTALAN-. 

The  enclosure  and  associated  earthworks  at  Aztalan,  on  the 
Crawfish  river,  in  Jefl^erson  county,  have  long  been  considered 
among  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  the  aboriginal 
monuments  of  Wisconsin.  The  enclosure  was  first  noticed  by 
the  ffovenimeut  surveyor.  In  1837,  a  hasty  survey  was  made 
'by  iN".  F.  Hyer,  who  afterward  published  a  brief  description 
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illustrated  by  a  rude  wood-cut  in  the  "Milwaukee  Advertiser/^ 
an  early  newspaper.  The  name  Aztalan  is  said  to  have  been, 
given  by  him  to  the  place  because  of  a  tradition  of  the  Aztec, 
or  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  noted  by  Humboldt,  "that 
their  ancestors  came  from  a  country  at  the  north,  which  they 
called  "Aztalan."  This  early  description  Messrs.  Squier  and. 
Davis  copied  and  published  with  various  suggestions  of  their 
own,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions.  In 
1850,  Lapham  made  a  careful  survey  of  Aztalan  and  of  other 
earthworks  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  1855  published  a  description, 
illustrated  with  several  fine  plates  and  figures  in  his  "Anti- 
quities of  Wisconsin."  In  this  paper  he  corrected  various 
errors  and  exaggerations  set  forth  in  the  earlier  reports- 
and  newspaper  accounts.  Since  Lapham's  time  there  have  ap- 
peared in  various  newspapers,  periodicals  and  books  a  large- 
number  of  descriptions  of  Aztalan  nearly  all  of  which  are  of 
so  very  faulty  and  fanciful  a  nature  as  to  be  undeserving  of" 
notice. 

This  interesting  inclosure,  now  almost  obliterated  by  many 
years  of  cultivation,  may  be  briefly  described  as  being  in  the- 
shape  of  an  irregular  parallelogram,  lacking  one  of  the  long^ 
sides  which  is  supplied  by  the  bank  of  the  Crawfish  which  forms- 
its  eastern  boundary.  It  is  reported  to  contain  17%  acres  oi 
land.  The  length  of  the  north  wall  Lapham  gives  as  631,  the 
west  as  1419,  and  the  south  as  700  feet.  The  width  is  given 
as  about  22  feet  and  the  height  at  from  1  to  5  feet.  Along 
the  outer  edge  of  its  entire  length,  at  somewhat  regular 
distances,  were  rounded  projections  which  have  been  frequently 
referred  to  as  "buttresses  or  bastions,"  but  which  Lapham  de- 
termined "were  never  designed  for  either  of  the  purposes  in- 
dicated by  these  names." 

"The  distance  from  one  to  another  varies  from  61  to  95  feet,  scarcely 
any  two  of  them  being  exactly  alike.  Their  mean  distance  apart  is  82" 
feet.  On  the  north  wall,  and  on  most  of  the  west  wall,  they  have  the 
same  height  as  the  connecting  ridge,  and  at  a  little  distance  resemble 
a  simple  row  of  mounds. 

On  the  inner  wall,  opposite  many  of  these  mounds  (projections),  is 
a  slight  depress'ion  or  sinus:  possibly  the  remains  of  a  sloping  way 
by  which  the  wall  was  ascended  from  within  the  inclosure.'" — Lapham, 
Antiquities,  43. 

Within  the  wall  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  enclosure: 
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was  a  rectangular  truncated  pyramidal  mound,  its  level  top 
measuring  60  by  65  feet.  At  its  southeast  comer  was  a  sloping 
ascent.  At  the  southwest  comer,  also  within  the  wall,  was  a 
square,  truncated  mound  the  level  area  on  its  top  being  53  feet 
wide  on  the  west  side,  it  being  "originally,  in  all  probability,  a 
square  of  this  size.  Lapham's  figure  shows  the  sides  of  cne 
mound  rising  in  two  terraces  to  the  top.  There  appeared  to  be 
a  sloping  way  leading  down  from  its  top  toward  the  east.  It 
was  the  highest  earthwork  within  the  wall,  which  it  overlooked. 
These  two  mounds  he  judged  to  have  been  the  probable  founda- 
tions of  buildings  or  of  other  structures  of  perishable  materials. 
From  the  eastern  side  of  the  last  mentioned  mound  a  line  of 
wall  with  a  number  of  projections  similar  to  those  on  the  wall  of 
the  enclosure  extended  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the  river, 
where  it  angled  and  proceeded  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  be- 
ing broken  near  its  middle,  to  within  about  250  feet  of  the  north 
wall.  Beginning  near  the  angle  and  on  the  east  side  of  and 
paralleling  this  wall  for  its  entire  length,  was  a  second  line  of 
wall  with  projections  distributed  at  various  distances  along  its 
sides. 

Within  the  enclosure  were  also  a  number  of  excavations,  con- 
ical mounds,  embankments  and  other  earthworks  some  of  which 
our  present  knowledge  enables  us  to  identify  as  very  probably 
effigy  or  emblematic  mounds. 

Opposite  the  southwestern  angle  of  the  wall  of  the  enclosure 
were  several  embankments  also  with  projections  along  their 
sides."  Scattered  at  intervals  along  the  entire  front  of  the  west 
wall  were  a  considerable  number  of  excavations  irregular  in 
outline  and  of  different  size«,  from  which  some  of  the  earth 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  wall  was  most  probably  taken. 

A^  short  distance  west  of  these  and  also  extending  along  the 
front  of  the  wall,  is  a  long  mound  of  the  familiar  tapering 
effigy  type,  an  irregular  line  of  conical  mounds,  and  a  single 
linear  mound.  Several  hundred  feet  northwest  of  the  enclos- 
ure, on  the  higher  ground,  was  a  double  line  of  sixty  or  more 
conical  mounds  of  different  sizes,  extending  from  west  of 
the  present  Aztalan  road  across  the  road  and  in  a  general  north- 
erly direction  into  the  present  village  of  Aztalan.  A  small 
number  of  the  more  prominent  of  these  can  still  be  seen  along 
the  road. 
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On  the  east  bank  of  the  Crawfish,  opposite  the  inclosure,  were 
two  long  earthen  embankments  and  a  group  of  conical  mounds. 
The  larger  of  the  two  embankments  Lapham's  plat  shows  to 
have  been  about  660  feet  in  length  and  probably  18  feet  in 
width. 

In  our  Plate  10  a  reproduction  of  Lapham's  plat  of  Aztalan 
is  given. 

Walls  of  Brick/ 

The  alleged  "walls  of  brick"  have  given  to  Aztalan  a  great 
deal  of  undeserved  notoriety.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fond- 
ness with  which  many  persons  still  cling  to  this  absurd  bit  of 
fiction,  long  exploded.  Lapham  was  perhaps  the  first  to  show 
the  fallacy  of  and  to  cast  aside  this  pet  fancy  of  several  early 
writers,  yet  he  fell  into  the  error  of  belie\'ing  it  likely  that 
the: 

"Clay  was  mixed  with  the  straw,  and  made  into  some  coarse  kind  of 
envelope  or  covering,  for  sacrifices  about  to  be  consumed.  Thd  whole 
was  probably  then  placed  on  the  wall  of  earth,  mixed  with  the  requisite 
fuel  and  burned." — Antiquities,  44. 

The  so-called  brick  (Plate  11)  are  merely  small  masses  of 
burnt  clay,  mixed  with  reeds  and  grasses,  and  without  particu- 
lar shape.  They  occur  at  various  places  along  the  top  of  the 
outer  wall  of  the  enclosure,  and  with  them  fragments  of  broken 
pottery,  bits  of  charcoal  and  pieces  of  charred  bone.  Today 
these  ^^brickets"  are  found  mostly  on  the  top  and  near  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  old  wall.  Long  cultivation  of  the  land 
has  also  scattered  small  fragments  over  portions  of  the  sur- 
rounding field.     The  wall  itself  was  constructed  of  earth. 

"The  earth  of  which  the  ridge  (wall)  is  made  was  evidently  taken 
from  the  nearest  ground,  where  there  are  numerous  excavations  of  very 
irregular  form  and  depth." — Lapham,  Antiquities,  43. 

The  ^i)rickets''  are  Fowke  asserts: 

"So  far  from  being  remains  of  sacrifices  or  intentionaUy  burned  for 
any  other  purpose,  they  are  simply  the  walls  and  roofs  of  mud-plas- 
tered huts  which  have  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Catlin  describes  simi- 
lar huts  constructed  bv  Mandans.  The  object  of  the  vegetable  sub- 
stance is  to  hold  the  clay  in  place — as  hair  is  mixed  with  mortar  by 
modern  plasterers." — Ohio.  100. 

Thomas  states  that: 

"During  the  progress  of  explorations  by  assistants  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  in  southeast  Missouri.  Arkansas  and  Mississipi)i.  especi- 
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ally  in  Arkansas,  in  numerous*  instances,  probably  hundreds,  bits  of 
hard-burned  clay,  containing  impressions  of  grass  and  cane,  were  ob- 
served. These  were  generally  found  1  or  2  feet  below  the  surJace  of 
low  flat  mounds,  from  1  to  5  feet  high,  and  from  15  to  50  feet  in  diam- 
eter, though  by  no  means  confined  to  tumuli  of  thiS  character,  as*  they 
were  also  observed  near  the  surface  of  the  large  flat-topped  and  conical 
mounds.  So  common  were  these  burnt  clay  beds  in  the  low  flat  mounds 
and  so  evidently  the  remains  of  former  houses  that  the  explorers  gen- 
erally speak  of  them  as  house  sites." — Thomas,  B.  E.  12,  662. 

Jones  (Indians)  informs  us  that  the  Indians  of  Florida  often 
interred  beneath  the  floor  of  the  cabin  and  then  burned  the  hut 
of  the  deceased  over  his  remains.  The  burning  of  houses  con- 
structed in  this  manner  .would  naturally  leave  masses  of  burned 
clay  similar  to  those  foimd  at  Aztalan.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
visited  Aztalan  will  find  it  diflicult  to  believe  the  fairy  tale  ')f 
the  brick  walls. 

Its  Religious  Significance. 

The  works  at  Aztalan  are  often  referred  to  in  such  fanciful 
terms  as  **sacred  enclosure,"  ^^temple  mounds/'  and  ^^sacrificial 
mounds,"  all  tending  to  establish  a  belief  that  their  authDis 
were  not  ordinary  Indians,  but  religious  fanatics  who  wor- 
shipped the  sun  and  offered  human  beings  in  sacrifice  to  this 
luminary.  Even  Lapham  permited  himself  to  be  led  astray. 
In  a  concluding  paragraph  of  his  description  of  these  works 
he  says: 

"We  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  worship;  the  pyramidal 
mounds'  being  the  places  of  sacrifice  like  the  teocalli  of  Mexico.  Prom 
its  isolated  situation,  there  being  no  similar  structure  for  a  great  dis- 
tance in  any  direction,  we  may  conjecture  that  this  was  a  kind  of  Mecca, 
to  which  a  periodical  pilgrimage  was  prescribed  by  their  religion. 
There  may  have  been  the  annual  feasts  and  sacrifices  of  a  whole  nation. 
Thousands  of  persons  from  remote  locations  may  have  engaged  in  mid- 
night ceremonies  conducted  by  priests.  The  temple,  lighted  by  fires 
kindled  on  the  great  pyramids  and  at  every  projection  on  the  walls, 
on  such  occasions  would  have  presented  an  imposing  spectacle, 
well  calculated  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  people  with  awe  and  sol- 
emnity."— Lapham,  41-49. 

Peet  fell  into  a  similar,  less  excusable  error,  of  imagination: 

"There  came  a  sense  of  awe  as  we  looked  about.  It  was  easy  to 
imagine  that  the  place  was  once  given  to  religious  assemblies,  and  that 
the  platforms  or  pyramids  were  covered  with  temples  and  smoked  with 
sacrificial  fires,  and  to  realize  that  the  place  was  very  sacred  to  the 
people. — Preh.  Am.,  v.  2,  210. 
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Fowke  truttfuUv  notes  that: 

«/ 

"Such  pilgrimages'  as  he  (Lapham)  suggests  were  unknown  to  any 
race  in  the  United  States.  The  place  seems  to  have  been  an  ordinary 
Indian  village,  whose  inhabitants  were  in  no  great  danger  from  ene- 
mies."—Ohio,  100. 

What  has  probably  caused  more  speculation  as  to  the  reli- 
gious significance  of  these  works  than  any  of  its  features,  are 
two  pyramidal,  flat-topped  mounds  located  within  the  enclosure 
and  already  described  in  a  preceding  chapter.  Mounds  of  simi- 
lar form  have  been  reported  from  several  localities  in  Wis- 
consin.    In  the  South  they  are  a  much  more  frequent  type. 

That  mounds  of  this  class  were  often  the  sites  of  council 
houses  and  dwellings  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe  is  a  fact  sub- 
stantiated by  many  historical  reports.  This  was  a  well  known 
custom  of  the  southern  Indians.  Gareilasso,  in.  speaking  of 
De  Soto's  arrival  at  the  province  of  Guaxule,  supposed  to  be 
in  the  northern  j^art  of  Georgia,  says : 

"The  chief,  whose  name  was  Guayule,  came  out  with  500  men  to 
meet  him  and  took  him  into  the  village  in  which  were  300  houses, 
and  lodged  him  in  his*  own.  This  house  stood  on  a  high  nioiiird.  *  *  * 
Round  about  was  a  road-way  sufficiently  broad  for  six  men  to  walk 
abreast." — ^Hist.  Fa.  lib.  Ill,  cap.   xx,  139. 

In  the  chronicles  of  De  Soto's  expeditions  frequent  mention 
IS  made  of  houses  situated  on  ^^mounts  made  by  art/'  or  hand. 

No  evidence  has  yet  been  produced  tending  to  show  that  the 
truncated  mounds,  occasionally  met  with  in  Wisconsin,  were 
either  sacrificial  altars,  sites  of  rude  temples,  or  that  they  were 
in  any  manner  connected  with  religious  rites  or  customs,  or 
had  any  religious  significance  whatever. 

Many  wild  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  uses  of 
Wisconsin  eiielosuros  usually  connecting  them  with  religiouo 
ceremonies,  but  a  careful  study  of  these  interesting  remains 
will  convince  the  unpredjuiced  that  they  were  erected  for  other 
purposes. 

In  discussing  ouolosures  in  general,  Lucian  Carr  says: 

"A  few  of  these  enclosures  may  possibly  owe  their  origin  to  a  reli- 
gious sentiment,  but  of  a  large  majority  of  them  it  may  ])e  safely 
said,  in  view  of  recent  investigations,  that  they  were  simply  fortified 
villages.  Self  i)rotection  was  the  primary  object  of  the  i)eoi)le  who 
lived  behind  these  walls. — Carr,  Mounds,  555. 
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In  the  succeeding  pages  information  concerning  the  character 
and  purposes  of  some  of  our  local  enclosures  is  given. 

The  Indian's  deity  was  "Manitou"  (also  Imown  by  other 
names),  which  meant  anything  supposed  by  him  to  be  endowed 
with  supernatural  power.  JSTo  fact  is  better  authenticated  than 
that  the  Indians  paid  peculiar  homage  to  the  sun.  Briton 
states  that  it  can  be  shown  on  undoubted  authority,  that  every- 
•where  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  Indian  was  a  sun-worship- 
per Bradford  believed  that  among  almost  all  the  aborigines 
there  is  proof  of  the  former  worship  of  the  sun.  Bartram  was 
of  the  same  opinion.  Lafitau  was  convinced  that  as  far  as 
known,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  tribe,  the  Indians  wor- 
shipped the  sun.     According  to  Schoolcroft: 

"The  United  States  Indians  regarded  the  sun  as  the  symbol  of  lij^ht, 
life,  power  and  intelligence,  and  deemed  it  the  expression  of  the  Great 
Spirit." 

McGee  observes  that  on  the  whole  it  may  be  safe  to  consider 
i;he  sun  as  the  arch-mystery  of  the  peoples  of  the  Siouan  stock. 
(15  B.  E.,  184.) 

The  Wisconsin  Indians  bowed  with  reverence,  not  only  o 
the  sun  but  to  the  waters,  winds,  thunder,  rocks  of  peculiar 
formation  and  many  other  objects  in  nature,  to  which  they  made 
■simple  offerings.  This  seems  not  to  have  been  done  as  an 
atonement  for  sin,  but  to  obtain  some  temporeal  advantage,  or 
to  avert  the  anger  of  the  spirits. 

Father  Marquette  (Relations,  1670)  reported  that  the  sua 
and  thunder  were  the  gods  of  the  tribes  that  lived  on  the  shores 
Ox  Green  Bay.  Allouez  says  of  the  religious  beliefs  and  super- 
stitions of  the  Wisconsin  Indians : 

"There  is  here  a  false  and  abominable  religion,  resembling  in  many 
respects  the  faiths  of  some  of  the  ancient  Pagans.  The  Savages  of 
these  regions  recognize  no  sovereign  master  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  but 
believe  there  are  many  genii,  some  of  which  are  beneficient.  as*  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  lakes,  rivers  and  woods;  others  malevolent,  as  the 
adder,  the  dragon,  cold  and  storms.  And  in  general,  whatever  seems 
to  them  either  helpful  or  hurtful  they  call  a  Manitou.  and  pay  it  the 
worship  and  veneration  which  we  render  only  to  the  true  God." — 
Relations.   1666-67. 

Nothing  appears  in  the  religious  beliefs  or  customs  of  the 
early  historic  Indians  of  Wisconsin  indicating  the  offering  of 
human  beings  as  sacrifices  to  any  of  their  deities. 
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Lapham  explored  by  trenching,  an  imperfect  method,  one  of 
the  long  row  of  burial  mounds  lying  a  short  distance  northwcot 
of  the  Aztalan  wall  and  in  it  found  ashes  mingled  with  char- 
coal and  occasional  fragments  of  human  bones. 

"The  bones  of  some  burrowing  animals  and  the  remains  of  a  fish 
were  taken  out.  Fragments*  of  rotten  wood,  apparently  oak  were  found 
at  ail  depths.  They  were  not  charred,  nor  did  they  appear  to  have  had 
any  definite  arrangement,  but  were  confusedly  placed,  as  if  carelessly 
thrown  upon  the  mound  during  the  progress  of  its  construction." 

"From  the  oft-repeated  indications  of  fire  at  various  depths,  we  could, 
draw  no  other  conclusion  than  that  this  was  a  'mound  of  sacrifice,'  and 
that  at  each  repetition  of  the  ceremony  an  addition  was  made  to  the 
height  of  the  mound." — ^Antiquities,  48. 

He  here  fell  into  a  common  error  of  early  investigators.  The 
data  presented  goes  to  prove  that  the  mound  itself  was  nothing, 
more  than  an  ordinary  burial  mound,  like  others  about  it.  The 
bones  of  burrowing  animals  and  fish,  ashes  and  charcoal  and 
fragments  of  decayed  vv^ood  indicate  that,  as  was  frequently  I  He 
case,  they  were  included  in  the  earth  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  mx)und,  which  had  been  collected  from  a  nearby 
dwelling  site,  where  culinary  and  other  domestic  operations  had 
been  carried  on.  The  fragments  of  human  bones  exhibited  no 
evidence  of  the  action  of  fire.  They  also  may  have  been, 
scraped  uj:)  with  the  soil  covering  some  shallow  grave  or  graves. 

That  cremation,  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  the  dead  was  occa- 
sionally practiced  by  some  of  the  mound  building  Indians  of 
Wisconsin,  is  possible.  The  presence  of  partly  burned  human 
])()nes  in  se])iilchral  luounds  is  however  more  readily  accounted 
for  as  the  result  of  a  burial  ceremony  in  which  fire  played  an 
important  part. 

Thomas  says  of  a  number  of  mounds  explored  by  Col.  Morris 
and  Mr.  Middleton  in  south-Avestern  Wisconsin  and  the  adjoin- 
ing sections  of  Iowa  and  Illinois: 

*  xnere  were  abundant  evidences  that  after  the  body  or  boiies  had 
been  buried,  a  layer,  usually  of  a  mortar  like  substance,  spread  over 
them,  a  fire  was  kindled  on  this  layer.  Sometimes  this  was-  so  fierce 
and  the  layer  so  thin  and  defective  that  the  bones  beneath  were  more 
or  less  charred."— Thomas,  B.  E.,  12,  G78. 

Similar  observati(jns  have  been  made  by  leading  avchaooio- 
gists  in  our  own  and  other  states,  in  fact  this  mode  of  burial 
was  not  uncommon. 

In  gathering  up  soil  for  the  erection  of  a  mound  the  reinaiiis 
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of  cannibal  feasts  may  also  have  been  occasionally  collected 
with  other  kitchen  refuse.  That  cannibalism  was  a  not  un- 
common practice  among  early  historic  Wisconsin  Indiana  is 
shown  by  the  accounts  of  early  writers.  Eadisson,  Perrot,  Car- 
ver, La  Potherie  and  others  make  references  to  such  practices. 

The  latter  historian  says  of  the  Winnebago : 

"In  former  times*  the  Puans  were  the  masters  of  the  (Green)  Bay, 
and  a  great  extent  of  adjoining  country.  *  *  *  If  any  stranger 
came  among  them,  he  was  cooked  in  their  kettles. — ^Relation,  1640. 

He  also  refers  to  the  Winnebago  as  "man-eaters/'  and  de- 
scribes a  treacherous  massacre  of  500  Illinois,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  "Feast  of  their  flesh." 

Culture  and  Authorship. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  tools,  weapons,  pottery,  pipes 
4Uid  ornaments  obtained  during  investigations  and  brought  to 
light  through  the  progress  of  long-continued  cultivation  at  Az- 
talan,  and  now  to  be  seen  in  local  public  and  in  many  private 
collections,  shows  that  these  do  not  present  any  differences  lu 
form  or  character  from  those  of  many  other  sections  of  the 
state.*  Xeither  do  they  indicate  any  superior  ability  or  ad- 
vancement ill  the  art  of  the  manufacture  of  such  objects.  The 
unfinished,  the  rude,  and  the  artistically  fashioned  are  there 
commingled  as  on  many  another  Wisconsin  village  site. 
Neither  the  style  of  the  £ottery  or  the  manner  of  its  oma; 
mentation,  wheii  so  embellished,  present  any  noteworthy  dif- 
ferences to  that  obtained  elsewhere  in  southern  Wisconsin. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Sheldon  of  Omro,  who  grew  to  manhood  in  the 
neighborhood,  says  in  a  letter  to  the  author: 

"It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  Aztalan  reUcs  differed  but 
little,  if  any,  from  the  ordinary  run  of  relics  common  to  this  state." 
—Dec.  29,  1907. 

Other  students  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
products  of  the  site  agree  with  the  writer. 

From  such  information  as  is  given  by  Lapham  and  as  has 
been  since  collected  from  other  sources  it  is  evident  that  the 
methods  of  mound  burial  at  Aztalan  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  noted  in  other  sections  of  the  state. 


♦None  are  Mexican  in  style. 
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Lapham  noted  the  unsuitableness  of  the  location  of  Aztaidn 
for  use  as  a  purely  defensive  work,  or  as  a  retreat  in  time  of 
danger: 

"But  this*  fort  is  entirely  commanded  from  the  summit  of  a  ridge 
extending  along  the  west  side,  nearly  parallel  with,  and  much  higher 
than  the  west  walls  themselves,  and  within  a  fair  arrow-shot,  so  that 
an  enemy  posted  on  it  would  have  a  decided  advantage  over  those 
within  the  defences.  This  ridge  would  also  constitute  an  excellent 
breastwork  to  protect  an  enemy  from  the  arrows  shot  from  the  sup- 
posed fort.  As  if  purposely  to  assist  an  approaching  enemy,  a  num- 
ber of  mounds*  have  been  erected  along  the  ridge,  affording  secure  hid- 
ing places,  etc.  These  may,  however,  have  been  erected  at  a  more  re- 
cent date. 

From  the  summit  of  the  ridge  alluded  to,  the  ground  descends  towarda 
the  river;  so  that  the  inclosure  is  on  a  declivity,  and  is  thus  com- 
manded from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Here  again,  as  If  purposely 
to  render  aid  and  comfort  to  an  enemy,  a  breastwork  is  erected,  ex- 
tending along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  from  behind  which  arrows 
or  other  weapons  could  be  thrown  directly  into  the  fort  by  persons 
lying  in  perfect  security. 

From  the  skill  exhibited  by  the  mound-builders  in  their  works  of 
defence  in  other  portions  of  the  W^est,  we  cannot  imagine  that  they 
would  construct  such  a  fort  as  this." — Antiquities,  49,  condensed. 

The  location  is  certainly  not  the  best,  yet  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  erection  of  a  wooden  palisade  on  the  wall,  and  the 
walls  of  the  huts  and  other  structures  on  and  within  it,  would 
afford  some  'additional  protection  to  the  inhabitajats.  The 
outworks  would  doubtless  be  fully  manned  by  warriors  of 
the  village  in  case  of  an  attack. 

In  a  closing  paragraph  of  his  chapter  on  Aztalan  he  says : 

"Do  not  these  facts  warrant  the  suggestion  that  the  people  of  Azta- 
lan, in  Wisconsin,  were  a  different  people,  in  many  respects,  from  those 
who  erected  the  animal-shaped  mounds?  This  locality  may  possibly 
have  been  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Mexicans;  since  we  know  that  colo- 
nies were  sometimes  sent  out  by  that  singular  people." — Antiqui- 
ties, 50. 

In  grateful  remembrance  of  what  he  did  for  Wisconsin  ar- 
chaeology, wo  may  forgive  this  error  of  judgement. 

Such  conclusions  are  no  longer  permissible.  No  such  colony 
ever  penetrated  to  within  a  thousand  miles  of  Wisconsin.  The 
old  wall  is  certainly  not  Mexican  in  style,  nor  are  any  of  the 
artifacts  found  within  the  enclosure. 

From  the  Winnebago,  the  last  residents  of  this  locality,  he 
was  unable  to  obtain  any  information  concerning  its  builders. 
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(p.  17.)     After  the  lapse  of  centuries  it  was  hardly  to  bo  ex- 
pected that  they  could  give  information. 

Elsewhere  he  suggests  that  a  study  of  the  customs  of  the- 
tribes  of  the  great  Siouan  stock  (to  which  the  Winnebago  be-- 
long)  may  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  Wisconsin  mounds. 

The  several  effigy  mounds  located  within  and  without  the^ 
enclosure  (Plate  10),  the  character  of  which  he  evidently 
failed  to  note;  the  chain-mound  construction  of  the  several 
embankments  within  the  walls,  the  alignment  of  certain  of  the 
conical  mounds  near  the  enclosure  and  the  enlargements  along 
the  outer  edge  of  the  walls  themselves,  as  well  as  certain  other 
features  all  serve  to  connect  Aztalan  with  the  builders  of  the 
effigy  and  associated  mounds  of  Wisconsin.  The  presence  of 
other  groups  and  scattered  effigy  mouuds  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  testimony  of  the  several  enclosures  discovered  by  Prof.. 
T.  H.  Lewis,  mentioned  on  pages  230-31,  admit  of  no  other 
conclusion. 

The  Indian  population  of  the  enclosure  could  not  have  been^ 
large,  since,  as  noted  by  Lapham,  only  about  17%  acres  of 
land  are  included  within  its  walls.  The  latter  were  probably, 
at  one  time  surmounted  by  a  palisade.  Some  of  the  enlarge- 
ments of  the  wall,  especially  near  its  northwest  corner,  were- 
very  probably  the  sites  of  mud-plastered  huts.  The  presence 
of  lumps  of  burned  clay,  fragments  of  charcoal  and  burned 
wood,  charred  pieces  of  b(me,  clam  shells  and  broken  pottery, 
often  blackened  by  fire,  etc.,  near  the  surface,  in  confused 
masses  give  certain  evidence  of  this.  Xunierous  chips  and 
fragments  and  occasional  blanks  attest  to  the  fact  that  the  mak- 
ifig  of  flint  implements  was  carried  on.  Other  dwellings  were^ 
evidently  located  within  the  enclosure,  both  on  the  embank-^ 
ments  and  the  natnral  surface  of  the  ground.  The  location  ot 
some  of  the  latt(n*  are  pi'obably  indicated  by  the  small  rings^ 
and  circles  of  earth  noted  by  Lapham.  The  several  platform 
mounds  in  the  comers  of  the  wall  were  probably  the  sites  of' 
larger  structun^s,  possibly  of  the  residences  of  chiefs  or  othet 
important  men  of  the  tribe,  or  of  conneil  houses.  The  so-called 
^^weir'  Peet  found  to  be  nierelv  an  excavation  surrounded  by  a 
low  ring  of  earth.  Within  it  was  ^^a  natural  spring,''  then 
filled  with  reeds  and  gra^ss.     The  fabled  ^^ancient  sewer,  arched 
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with  stone''  in  the  ravine  on  the  river  bank,  Lapham  proved  to 
have  no  existence.  He  also  disproved  the  existence  of  any  such 
ridge  along  the  river  bank  as  was  noted  in  Mr.  Hyer's  early 
plan.  The  many  irregular  excavations  within  the  enclosure 
indicate  the  places  from  which  soil  was  taken  for  the  erectiou 
of  the  various  surrounding  earthworks.  The  so-called  "sacri- 
ficial mounds"  and  others  without  the  enclosure  investigation 
has  shown  to  be  simple  burial  mounds.  A  few  burials  appear 
to  have  been  made  in  the  wall  itself.  The  ancient  Indians 
jnust  have  depended  for  subsistence  largely  on  the  success  of 
their  hunting  and  fishing.  "No  cornfields  or  other  indications 
'of  cultivation  have  been  reported  from  the  neighborhood,  yet 
such  evidences  probably  existed.  Wild  rice  grew  in  the  stream. 
'TVails  connected  the  site  with  other  villages  in  the  vicinity, 
and  at  a  distance. 

After  considering  all  of  the  evidence  now  accumulated,  vve 
cannot  fail  to  conclude  that  the  so-called  Aztalan  was  nothing 
more  than  the  site  of  a  prominent  permanent  village  of  prehis- 
toric Indians  of  the  effigy  mound  period,  who  appear  to  have 
been  in  no  great  danger  from  enemies,  and  had  not  yet  advanced 
far  beyond  the  stage  of  barbarism. 

Other  Enclosures. 

Other  enclosures,  none  of  ^vhich  are  however  as  extensive  or 
interesting,  have  been  located  in  Wisconsin.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  Crawfish  river,  also  in  JeflFerson  county,  and  just  below 
the  famous  enclosure  known  as  Aztalan,  Prof.  T.  H.  Lewis  has 
described  two  other  small  but  interesting  enclosures,  which  had 
loDg  escaped  notice.  One  of  these  bears  a  close  resemblance 
in  outline  to  tlie  larger  work.  It  also  has  its  open  side  rest- 
ing on  the  river  bank.  The  following  is  from  his  description 
of  them : 

"Tne  embankments  forming  these  two  enclosures  *  *  *  were 
probably  palisaded;  for  with  such  augmentation  the  sides  would 
not  be  tenable,  the  embankments'  being  too  low  to  admit  of  a  success- 
ful defense. 

As  to  the  builders,  it  may  safely  be  assured  that  one  people  or  tribe 
built  and  occupied  all  three  of  the  inclosures — the  original  "Aztalan" 
and  the  two  new  ones  descried  in  this  paper.  This  is-  indicated  by  the 
platform  mounds,  there  being  one  or  more  within  each  of  the  enclosures. 
In  addition   the  ruined   effigies  within  one-fourth   of  a  mile   north  of 
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west  (and  within  the  old  Aztalan  enclosure) — a  continuation  of  the  Az- 
talan  mound  system  on  the  high  land — and  the  animal  efllgy  within 
the  upper  enclosnire,  on  the  east  side  of  the  ^iver,  also  indicate  that 
these  pre-historic  architects  were  the  effigy  builders. — Lewis,  Enclosures, 
360-61. 

A  number  of  other  enclosures  of  large  and  small  size  are  des^ 
cribed  and  figured  by  Lapham.  These  include  an  oval  enclo- 
sure at  Fulton,  Eock  county;  a  rectangular  enclosure  with 
double  walls  at  the  Wisconsin  Dells  in  Adams  county;  a  reci- 
angidar  enclosure  with  projections  at  the  four  comers  at  Plover 
Portage,  Portage  county,  a  "horse-shoe"  shaped  and  a  double 
oval  enclosure  near  Forest  Home  cemetery  at  Milwaukee;  a 
"horse-shoe"  shaped  work  on  the  bank  of  Boot  river,  near  Ra- 
cine; also  at  Pike  Lake,  Washington  county,  and  a  double, 
"horse-shoe"  shaped  work  near  Sheboygan,  etc.  Several  of 
these  are  included  in  groups  of  or  in  the  vicinity  of  effigy 
mounds.      (Antiquities.) 

A.  B.  Stout  has  described  a  small  rectangular  enclosure  in 
connection  with  the  "Stage  Eoad"  group  of  effigy  mounds  in 
Delton  toAvnship,  Sauk  county.      (Stout,  5  W.  A.,  No.  2,  287.) 

A  large  and  a  small  "horse-shoe"  shaped  enclosure  have  been 
located  bv  the  Wisconsin  society,  on  the  Fox  river,  near  Big 
Bend,  the  larger  being  accompanied  by  a  group  of  effigy 
mounds. 

P.  V.  Lawson  has  described  a  small  oval  work  with  a  double 
wall  as  occurring  in  a  group  of  effigy  mounds  at  Oakwood,  and 
a  square  enclosure  with  conical  mounds  within  the  four  comers, 
at  the  head  of  Rush  lake,  both  in  Winnebago  conntv.  (2  W. 
A.,  G3,  70.) 

W.  H.  Canfield  has  described  and  figured  an  octagonal  en- 
closure, located  in  Section  18,  Dollona  township,  Sauk  county. 
(Outline  Sketches,  15.) 

The  celebrated  Maseoutin  and  other  early  Wisconsin  Ind'an 
villages  are  reported  as  having  been  protected  by  palisades. 
On  Doty  Island,  Lawson  has  located  the  remains  of  the  em- 
bankment at  one  time  supporting  the  Winnebago  stockade,  on 
the  old  village  site  of  that  tribe.  It  is  surrounded  by  effigy 
mounds  and  evidences  of  early  cultivation. 

On  the  Race  farm,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  Little 
Butte  des  Morts  Lake,  ho  bolioves  that  he  has  located  the  re- 
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mains  of  the  earthwork  which  supported  the  palisaded  fort  of 
the  Fox  Indians  and  in  which,  in  1716,  they  successfully  re- 
sisted for  three  days,  the  French  expedition  under  Sieur  de 
Louvigny,  which  had  been  sent  to  destroy  them.  A  second  ex- 
pedition in  1728,  destroyed  the  village  and  the  stockade.  (2 
W.  A.,  Nos.  2  &  3,  50,  54.) 

Charles  D.  Robinson  described  an  earthwork  formerly  lo- 
cated at  the  Eed  Banks,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Green  Bay, 
and  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  an  early  stronghold  of  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Indians.  He  gives  an  Indian  legend  of  its  siege 
and  destruction  by  the  Menomenee  and  allied  tribes.  (Wis. 
Hist.  Colls.,  V.  2,  491-494.)  S^choolcraft  described  and  figured 
an  elliptical  embankment  on  an  island  in  Lake  Vieux  Desert, 
which  he  concluded  to  be  the  remains  of  an  early  Indian  fort. 
Within  the  enclosure  were  *^small  mounds  or  barrows,  together 
writh  some  cross  embankments."  Two  large  excavations  were 
without  the  walls.      (Hist.  Ind.  Tribes  V.  2,  91,  pi.  lii.) 

Lapham,  who  quotes  the  description,  thought  that  the  author 
may  have  mistaken  natural  elevations  caused  by  the  expansive 
force  of  ice  for  artificial  earthworks. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  larger  of  some  of  the  enclosures 
mentioned  mark  the  sites  of  villages ;  the  smaller  of  buildings, 
or  even  of  dance  a'l'ounds. 


VI. 

Copper  Mines  at  Lake  Superior,  Source  of  the  Metal 
Known  to  Early  Historic  Indians,  Mining  of  Copper 
and  Use  of  Copper  Implements  by  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley  Tribes. 

Copper  iliXKs  at  Lake  Superior. 

Along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  ancient  mining  pxts 
and  trenches  extend  over  a  stretch  of  country  known  as  the 
Trap  range,  for  about  one  hundred  and  sixteen  miles,  through 
Keweenaw,  Houghton  and  Ontonagon  counties,  with  a  varying 
width  of  from  two  to  five  miles.     On  Isle  Royale,  is  located  a 
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<5haiii  of  abandoned  workings,  occupying  a  region  about  thirty 
miles  long  and  five  wide.  From  these  two  locations  came  all 
the  copper  used  in  the  fabrication  of  thousands  of  the  imple- 
ments and  ornaments  found  throughout  Wisconsin  and  adjom- 
ing  states.  The  successive  glacial  periods  distributed  detached 
pieces  of  this  metal,  known  as  float  or  drift  copper,  over  an 
area,  according  to  Prof.  Salisbury,  of  about  six  hundred  miles 
north  and  south,  and  seven  hundred  miles  east  and  west,  with 
the  Lake  Superior  copper  region  at  its  northern  edge. 

Various  descriptions  of  the  methods  of  aboriginal  copper 
mining  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  have  been  published. 
•  Among  these  are  a  number  in  which  the  authors  have  carried 
to  a  ridiculous  extent  their  fanciful  conceptions  of  the  engi- 
neering skill  exercised  by  the  natives  in  obtaining  the  metal. 
As  a  fair  sample  of  some  of  the  exaggerated  statements  con- 
tained in  these  reports  we  may  quote  Schoolcraft  who  refers 
to  these  workings  as: 

"Vestiges  of  ancient  mines  so  important  in  character,  that  modern 
miners  have  paused  in  astonishment  to  behold  ** — Hist.  Ind»  Tribes, 
v.  5,  395. 

This  statement  is  mild  when  compared  to  the  wild  guesses 
and  conclusions  of  a  score  of  other  writers,  most  of  whom 
had  evidently  never  visited  the  region. 

The  following  extract  from  a  recent  report  of  Dr.  W.  K. 
Holmes,  present  director  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
ogy, who  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  district,  removes 
all  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  workings  and  of  the 
methods  employed  by  the  Indian  miners : 

"The  Lake  Superior  copper  occurs  In  veins,  bounded  on  either  side 
by  the  hard  metamorphic  rocks  making  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan. The  action  of  the  athmosphere  and  of  the  acids  from  decaying 
vegetation  upon  the  mineral,  having  produced  a  partial  disintegration 
of  the  gangue,  or  rock  in  which  it  is  held,  the  glacier  scooped  out  deep 
troughs  or  channels*  in  the  rock  thus  softened.  Often  these  depressions 
were  only  partially  filled  with  drift,  leaving  more  or  less  of  the  copper- 
bearing  rock  exposed  as  a  wall  on  either  side. 

"Aboriginal  mining  in  this  region  had  its  beginning  in  the  hammer- 
ing or  cutting  off  of  portions  of  the  metal  thus  left  visible;  when  the 
level  of  the  gravel  was  reached,  it  was  cleared  away  to  follow  the  wall 
downward.  From  this  it  was  but  a  step  to  removing  the  loose  material 
In' order  to  reach  the  copper  vein  at  the  bottom;  and  soon  it  was  dis- 
covert;d  that  wherever  one  of  these  partially  filled  trenches  occurred. 
copper  was  to  be  found  beneath  the  gravel,  whether  any  of  it  could 
he  seen  on  the  surface  or  not. 
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"When  quarrying  into  the  solid  rock  began,  it  was  carried  on  in  the 
ordinary  Indian  fashion,  namely,  by  heating  the  rock,  pouring  water 
on  it,  and  breaking  up  the  fragments  thus*  obtained,  with  stone  ham- 
mers; perhaps  using  these  hammers  before  the  application  of  fire,  so 
long  as  effective  work  in  this  manner  was  feasible  or  profitable.  The 
hammers  were  rounded  water-worn  boulders*,  carried  up  from  the  lake 
shore  or  from  the  lower  valleys.  Modern  work  has  shown  that  some 
excavations  thus  made  were  fully  twenty  feet  in  depth;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  others  which  have  not  yet  been  cleared  out  are  much, 
deeper."— Fowke,  Ohio,  710-11. 

The  author,  who  in  1885  himself  conducted  investigations- 
in  certain  parts  of  the  Lake  Superior  country,  can  attest  to 
the  truth  and  value  of  the  foregoing  observations.  Hundreds- 
if  not  thousands  of  these  now  partly  filled  pits  and  trenches 
have  been  located,  but  no  shafts  or  tunnels,  or  anything  that 
could  be  considered  mining  in  the  generally  accepted  meaning 
of  that  term.  When  cleared  of  debris  these  pits  were  found 
to  be  from  less  than  ten  feet  to  a  large  diameter.  In  some  of 
these  great  numbers  of  the  stone  mauls  or  hammers  have  been 
found.  Many  of  these  were  grooved  for  the  attachment  of  a 
handle  and  are  of  large  size  and  considerable  weight. 

Wooden  bowls,  employed  for  baling  out  the  water,  re- 
mains of  bark  baskets^,  used  in  removing  the  loose  rock  and 
dirt,  and  portions  of  timber  thought  to  have  been  employed 
as  skids  and  ladders  have  also  been  found  in  the  pits  among 
the  rubbish.  Some  copper  chisels,  probably  employed  in  cutr 
ting  up  pieces  of  mass  copper,  have  also  been  recovered.  Pad- 
dles or  shovels,  of  white  cedar,  resembling  those  now  in  use 
by  the  Chippewa  for  propelling  their  canoes,  are  reported  by 
Whittlesey  (Mining,  7-10)  as  having  been  found  in  the  pits. 
All  of  the  mechanical  contrivances  employed  were  of  a  very 
simple  nature,  and  the  workings  themselves  illustrate  nothing 
more  than  the  endurance  and  patience  of  the  Indian  miners 
in  their  endeavors  to  possess  the  ore.  With  levers  and  men  to 
use  them  the  elevating  of  even  the  largest  masses  of  copper 
which  could  bo  disengaged,  could  be  accomplished  without  the 
application  of  any  principle  not  understood  by  the  most  savage 
tribes. 

The  American  Indians  are  known  to  have  mined  de]:>osits 
of  other  materials,  which  required  fully  as  much  toil  as  did 
the  SPCTiriiiiX  <»f  the  0(>])per  at  Lake  Superior.  The  catliiiite 
quarries  of  Minnesota,  were  Avorked  until  within  a  generation,^ 
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by  the  use  of  mauls  and  levers  similar  to  those  found  in  liie 
copper  pits.  Mica  was  mined  in  North  Carolina  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  according  to  Prof.  Kerr,  the  workings 
were  not  abandoned  until  after  the  advent  of  the  whites.  Theae 
mines  often  contained: 

"Open  pits*  40  to  50  feet  wide,  by  75  to  100  feet  long  and  15  to  20 
feet  deep,  and  sometimes  have  tunnels  fully  one  hundred  feet  in 
length.'*— N.  C.  1875,  300. 

These  excavations  extend  all  through  Mitchell  and  the  ad- 
joining counties.  Dr.  Holmes  has  investigated  a  large  num- 
ber of  steatite  and  quartzite  quarries,  located  in  the  valleys  jf 
the  James,  Potomac  and  Susquehanna  rivers  and  describes 
their  extent  as  "almost  beyond  conception."  One  of  the  b«sc 
known  and  most  extensive  aboriginal  flint  quarries  in  the 
United  States,  is  located  at  Flint  Ridge,  Licking  county, 
Ohio,  and  upon  which,  judging  from  the  descriptions  of  Fowke 
and  other  writers,  an  even  greater  amount  of  labor  has  been 
expended  by  the  Indians  than  upon  the  workings  at  Lake  Su- 
perior. The  obsidian  quarries  of  Yellowstone  Park,  the  nova- 
culite  workings  of  Arkansas,  and  numerous  others  of  lesser 
magnitude  may  all  be  cited,  as  evidences  of  hard  and  patient 
toil  by  the  Indians,  under  press  of  necessity. 

Source  of  the  Metal  Knowx  to  the  Early  Historic 

Indians. 

The  early  European  explorers  and  missionaries  found  cop- 
per implements  and  ornaments,  or  pieces  of  the  metal  itself,  in 
the  possession  of  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  eastern  North 
America,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  river  on  the  north  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south.  This  metal  and  a  very  large 
quantity  which  has  since  been  recovered  from  the  mounds^ 
graves  and  village  sites  of  the  eastern  United  States,  investiga- 
tion has  shown,  must  have  been  procured  from  the  Lake  Su- 
perior country.  Smaller  quantities  were  probably  obtained 
from  places  where  copper  occurs  in  Virginia,  iTorth  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  New  ^lexico,  Arizona  and  elsewhere.  The  British 
possessions  have  deposits  of  this  metal,  but  there  is  little  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  natives  utilized  these  sources  of  supply 
to  any  considerable  extent. 
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Not  only  did  they  possess  pieces  of  the  metal  and  various 
articles  made  of  it  but  there  was  a  widely  diffused  knowledge 
among  them  of  the  distant  source  from  which  the  "red  cop- 
per" was  procured. 

The  early  French  explorers  were  informed  by  the  Indians, 
even  as  far  south  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  copper  came  from 
a  distant  country  in  the  north,  and  this  information  was  veri- 
fied as  these  voyagers  neared  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  an  account  of  Cartier's  second  voyage,   1535,  given  by 

Harkluyt,  it  is  stated  of  the  Indians  along  the  south  shore  of 

the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  that  they  said  to  Cartier  that : 

"The  way  to  Canada  was  toward  the  west,  and  that  the  north  shore, 
before  Canada  was  reached,  was  the  beginning  of  Saguenay,  and  that 
thence  cometh  the  red-copper  of  them  named  Cavgetdage." 

The  same  historian  informs  us  that  on  this  voyage,  Cartier 

kidnapped  a  chief  of  a  local  tribe,  to  take  with  him  to  France. 

Sympathizing  tribesmen  who  visited  the  chief  before  the  ship 

sailed,  were  assured  of  his  early  return,  for  which : 

"They  greatly  thanked  the  captain  and  gave  their  lord  three  bundles 
of  beaver  and  sea-wolves  skinnes,  with  a  great  knife  of  red  copper,  that 
commeth  from  Saguenay." 

The  early  explorers  in  Canada,  on  the  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land, !N^ew  York,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Florida,  includ- 
ing, besides  Cartier, — Alfonse,  Verrazano,  Kaleigh,  Heriot, 
Eibault,  Ne\\T)ort,  Allouez,  De  Soto  and  Champlain, — all  con- 
cur in  saying  that  the  Indians  were  using  implements  and  orna- 
ments of  copper. 

Cartier  found  the  natives  of  the  whole  sea-board  ^^sparingiy 
in  possession  of  the  red  metal."  Verrazano,  in  1524,  saw, 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  "many  plates  of  wrought  copper  which 
they  (Indians)  esteem  more  than  gold."  IsTewport  was  told  by 
Powhatan,  in  1607,  that  the  copper  they  had  "was  got  in  the 
bites  of  rocks  between  cliffs  in  certain  veins,  a  gTeat  distance 
north."  Abbe  Segart,  a  missionary  to  ^ew  France  in  about  the 
year  1630,  gave  an  account  of  the  resources  of  the  country  m 
his  "Grand  Voyage  du  pays  des  Hurons,"  and  mentions  speci- 
mens of  copper  from  the  Lake  Superior  mines,  which  ho  says 
were  "80  or  100  leagues  distant  from  the  country  of  the  Hu- 
rons. 
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Kev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp  gives  additional  data  bearing  on  the 
subject : 

"When  Bartholemew  Gosnold  was  at  Cape  Cod  in  1602  he  saw  a 
young  Indian  with  plates  of  copper  hanging  to  his  ears.  These  may 
liave  come  from  European  contact,  but  Grosnold  did  not  suggest  this. 
Farther  south  they  were  visited  by  natives,  one  of  whom  wore  a  copper 
plate,  a  foot  long  and  half  as  broad,  on  his  breast." — Metallic  Imple« 
ments,  7. 

"Soon  after  Quebec  was  founded  Champlain  mentioned  a  piece  of 
very  handsome  and  pure  copper  given  him  by  an  Algonquin.  It  was 
-a  foot  long.  The  great  discoverer  said,  *He  gave  me  to  understand  that 
there  were  large  quantities  where  he  had  taken  this,  which  was  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  near  a  great  lake.  He  said  that  they  gathered  it  in 
lumps,  and  having  melted  it,  spread  it  in  sheets,  smoothing  it  with 
«tones." — Champlain,  2,  236. 

Father  Claude  AUouez,  in  1666  made  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  Algoiiqiiian  superstition  regarding  copper: 

"They  say  that  the  little  pebbles  of  copper  which  they  find  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water  in  the  lake,  or  in  the  rivers  emptying  into  it,  are 
the  riches  of  the  gods  who  dwell  in  the  depths  of  the  earth." — J.  R., 
1666-67. 

Father  Dablon  describes  the  places  at  Lake  Superior  where 
the  Indians  obtained  copper. — Eelations,  1669-70. 

These  and  numerous  other  references  to  the  copper  of  ilna 
•district,  found  in  the  Jesuit  Relations,  tend  to  prove  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  workings,  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  in  early  his- 
toric times. 

JMiXTXG  OF  Copper  axd  use  of  Copper  Implements  by 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley  Tribes. 

The  evidence  of  the  mounds,  and  of  the  earlier  village  si  tea 
is  to  the  effect  that  before  the  coming  of  white  man  the  use 
of  copper  had  become  quite  general  among  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  valley. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  native  metal  first  became  known 
to  them  through  the  accidental  discovery  of  small  nuggeid 
among  the  debris  of  the  glaciers,  and  as  it  quickly  came  into 
demand,  w^as  traced  to  its  source  in  the  Lake  Superior  region. 
These  deposits  they  mined,  cutting  it  into  shapes  convenient 
for  transportation  to  their  villages,  where  it  was  fashioned  into 
articles  for  their  own  use,  or  for  the  purpose  of  trade  with  di» 
tant  tribes. 
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Nowhere  in  this  entire  valley  do  copper  implements  however 
appear  to  have  entirely  replaced  those  of  stone,  the  use  of  which, 
was  continued  until  quite  recent  times.  The  manufacture  of 
copper  implements  doubtless  extended  through  several  centu- 
ries. The  Siouan  Winnebago  and  Dakota  of  Wisconsin  being, 
nearest  the  source  of  supply  possessed  of  course  the  greater 
quantity.  Even  among  them  the  use  of  copper  artifacts  did. 
not  in  prehistoric  times  equal  the  use  of  others.  The  author 
estimates  that  up  to  the  present  time  about  15,000  copper  im- 
plements and  ornaments  have  been  recovered  in  Wisconsin,  the- 
proportion  being  at  least  300  stone  artifacts  to  one  of  copper. 
The  greater  quantity  of  these  are  from  the  easterxi  portion  jt 
the  state,  and  the  majority  from  six  counties.  Among  the  out- 
lying tribes  in  other  states  copper  implements  were  yet  prob- 
ably somewhat  of  a  luxury,  when  the  intrusion  of  the  Algon- 
quian  tribes  into  Wisconsin  made  access  to  the  mines  more  and 
more  difficult.  The  Chippewa,  Pottawatomie,  Menomonee  and- 
other  tribes  of  this  stock,  who  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Sioux,. 
were  already  in  the  possession  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  state- 
when  the  earliest  whites  arrived.  They  knew  of  the  sourcci 
of  the  metal  but  had  probably  not  yet  learned  to  fabricate  cop- 
per implements.  Hence  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  possess  any  but  tho  stone,  bone  and  shell  implements- 
which  the  early  explorers  and  missionaries  reported.  To  such- 
nuggets  and  pieces  of  co])per  as  they  possessed,  mystic  or  magic- 
motives  were  attributed.  When  inquiries  were  made  of  the- 
older  Chi|)pewa  by  an  old  resident  of  the  region,  concerning  the 
copper  mines: 

"They  stated  in  reply  that  tne  pits  and  other  signs  of  digging  were- 
found,  practically  as  they  were  at  that  time,  when  the  first  Chippewas 
came  into  the  country;  that  their  tribe  had  never  mined  copper,  but 
'the  old  men'  (meaning  their  arcestors)  had  chopped  fragments  with 
their  hatchets  from  boulders  lying  on  the  surface  and  carried  them 
to  the  sea-coast  to  exchange  for  shells." — Fowke,  Ohio,  710. 

Other  authors  have  collected  similar  information.  Air.  John 
T.  Eeeder,  of  TToufrhton,  ^liehigan,  who  has  been  eno-aired  n\ 
copper  mining  for  a  score  of  years,  and  has  had  an  excellent 
op])nrninity  to  stndy  the  snl)j('et,  says  in  a  recent  c(tiiiiniini- 
cation : 

"I  do  not  question  your  contention  that  prehistoric  Indians  did  the 
copper  mining  in   this  district.     I  think  however  that  the   aboriginal 
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miners'  were  not  the  Chippewa  but  from  farther  south,  and  their  char- 
acteristics would  lead  me  to  believe  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  race 
who  built  mounds  and  other  earth- works." — Dec.  29,  1906. 

Dr.  Jacobson  of  Boston,  who  spent  several  years  on  Lake 
^Superior  during  the  early  period  of  copper  excitement,  told  Dr. 
iCoy,  in  1844,  that: 

"It  was  undoubtedly  the  Chippewas  that  mined  and  probably  that 
■the  French  half-breeds  assisted  in  these  old  mines*.  The.  fresh  con- 
dition of  the  wood-work,  skids  and  ladders,  and  the  fact  that  sharp 
axes  were  used  in  fitting  the  timbers,  is*  evidence  that  they  were  not  of 
^reat  antiquity." — Hoy,  Mounds,  8. 

Lapham  thought  the  sleepers,  levers,  wooden  bowls,  etc.,  to 

be  '^rather  indicative  of  Caucasian  ingenuity  and  art."     He 

suggested  that  the  Chippewa  were  probably  the  ancient  miners. 

"If  we  assume  the  age  of  the  tree  growing  upon  the  rubbish,  thrown 
out  of  an  ancient  mine  (395  years)  as  indicative  of  the  epoch,  or  near 
it,  when  the  mines  were  worked,  it  is  only  about  double  the  time  that 
the  Chippewas  have  been  known  to  occupy  this*  legion.  The  discovery 
of  wooden  levers  and  wooden  bowls,  forbid  us  to  assign  a  much  greater 
antiquity  to  these  works." — Antiquities,  75. 

Fowke  has  shown  that: 

"All  these  data  are  uncertain  guides.  The  rubbish  may  have  lain 
for  a  long  time  before  the  particular  tree  in  question  began  to  grow. 
The  wooden  articles  mentioned  were  all  in  use  among  Indians,  and 
would  last  indefinitely  under  water,  especially  when  it  contains  copper 
in  solution." — Ohio,  709. 

Chrysostom  Verwyst  informs  us  that  a  celebrated  Ojibwa 
chief  of  the  Crane  family  named  Tagwagane,  who  used  occa- 
sionally to  reside  on  Chequamegon  Bay,  Wisconsin,  had  a  cop- 
per plate,  an  heirloom  handed  down  in  his  family  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  on  which  were  rude  indentations  and  hiero- 
glyphics denoting  the  number  of  generations  of  that  family 
which  had  passed  away,  since  they  first  pitched  their  lodges 
there.  From  this  original  mode  of  reckoning  time,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Warren  concludes  that  the  ancestors  of  his  family  first  came  to 
La  Pointe  circa  A.  D.  1490.— (Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  v.  13,  430.) 

After  weighing  all  of  the  evidence,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  Chippewa  after  their  occupation  of  the  region,  did  do 
at  least  a  small  amount  of  digging  for  copper,  which  for  pur 
poses  of  trade,  or  for  other  uses,  they  found  of  value.  This 
continued  until  the  arrival  of  the  traders  laden  with  desirable 
articles  caused  a  suspension  of  mining  operations,  and  diverted 
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the  attention  of  the  Indian  from  mining  and  agriculture  Uy 
trapping  and  hunting  for  furs. 

By  these  and  other  Algonquian  tribes,  the  Winnebago  and 
Dakota  had  been  for  a  long  period  of  time  almost  wholly  cut 
off  from  the  source  of  supply.  Hence  the  manufacture  of  cop- 
per articles  among  them  was  interrupted  and  finally  had  of 
necessity  to  be  discontinued.  Radisson,  who  wintered  among: 
the  Boeuf  (or  Buffalo)  band  of  Dakota  in  Minnesota,  in 
1661-162,  is  the  only  one  of  the  early  visitors  to  this  region  who- 
makes  reference  to  articles  made  of  native  copper.  In  his  de- 
scription of  these  Indians  he  says: 

"Their  ears  are  pierced  in  5  places;  the  holes  are  so  big  that  your 
little  finger  might  pass  through.  They  have  yellow  waire  that  they 
make  with  copper,  made  like  a  star  or  a  half  moon,  and  there  hang, 
it."— Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  v.  11,  86. 

Henry,  (Travels)  informs  us  that  when  he  visited  Lake 
Superior,  at  the  time  of  the  French  war,  the  Indians  obtained 
copper  there,  **\vhich  they  made  into  ornaments  and  imple 
ments." 

William  X.  Kogers,  for  several  years  connected  with  the  In- 
dian Agency  at  Kesheua,  Wisconsin,  told  Dr.  Hoy  that  he 
frequently  saw  copper  implements  in  the  hands  of  the  Chip- 
pewa and  Winnebago.  Many  of  their  pipes  were  ornanienLea 
with  copper. 

Saterlee  Clark,  Indian  agent  for  the  Winnebago  from  1828 
to  ISoO,  in  a  personal  communication  to  Dr.  Hoy,  said: 

"When  I  first  came  among  the  Winnebagoes  many  of  them  had  cop- 
per-headed weapons.  Many  of  them  carried  lances  headed  with  cop- 
per. — Hoy,  Mounds,  12. 

One  celebrated  caluniet  which  formerly  belonged  to  Black 
Hawk,  later  owned  by  a  Winnebago  chief,  had  a  broad  rim  of 
copper  with  great  blotches  of  native  silver. 

Copper  is  kn()\\TL  to  have  been  mined  and  hammered  into- 

implements  hv  historic  Indians,  for  Packard  savs,  about  1713 

or  1714: 

"Before  Churchill  River  was  settled  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
the  Indians  had  no  other  metal  but  copper  among  them.  *  *  * 
Numbers  of  them  from  all  quarters  used  every  summer  to  resort  to 
these  hills  in  search  of  copper,  of  which  they  made  hatchets,  ice-chisels, 
baynots,  knives,  arrow-heads,  etc.  *  *  *  By  help  of  fire  and  two 
stones  the  Indian  *he  says'  could  beat  a  piece  of  copper  into  any  shape 
he  wanted.     *     *     *     Their  hatchets  were  made  of  a  thick  lump  of 
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copper,  about  5  or  6  inches  long  IV^  to  2  inches  square,  they  are  bevelled 
away  at  one  end  like  a  mortise  chisel,  and  fastened  to  a  handle  making 
an  implement  much  resembling  an  adze." — Packard,  Mining,  1892. 

Prof.  Butler  exhibited  to  the  author  a  copper  spearhead 
which  had  been  plowed  up  by  Sanford  Marsh,  in  Waukesha 
county.  The  hole  contained  a  small  fragment  of  an  iron  rivet, 
proven  to  be  such  by  the  application  of  a  magnet,  which  indi- 
cates the  use,  if  not  the  manufacture,  of  this  copper  spearhead 
after  the  Indians  had  come  in  contact  with  the  whites.  A  de- 
scription of  this  find  has  since  been  published  in  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian.      (Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  v.  7,  80.) 

In  1870,  the  author  procured  from  a  mound  at  Raymond, 
Eacine  county,  a  copper  spearpoint,  two  irregular  pieces  of 
copper  showing  hammer  marks,  a  copper  or  brass  kettle  of 
Euroi)ean  manufacture  and  the  remains  of  a  skeleton,  over 
which  the  mound  was  evidently  erected.  This  find  is  reported 
in  ^'Who  Built  the  Mounds,"  p.  26. 

Hoy  took  from  each  of  three  Indian  graves,  in  the  Town 
of  Caledonia,  Kacine  county,  which  were  side  by  side,  several 
copper  beads  and  cylindrical  articles  of  copper  which  were 
three  or  four  inches  in  length.  In  one  of  the  graves  were 
found  "two  blue  cut  glass  beads."  Another  copper  implement 
was  plowed  up  near  by  together  with  a  few  Indian  bones,  by 
Wiliam  Hess. 

In  recent  years,  copper  implements  have  frequently  been  ob- 
tained from  graves  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  thought  to  be 
those  of  historic  Indians. 

^tfearly  sixty  years  ago,  Dr.  Lapham  as  a  result  of  his  inves- 
tigations, came  to  the  conclusion  that:  • 

"We  are  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  men  who  built  the  mounds 
of  Wisconsin,  and  those  who  first  opened  up  the  Lake  Superior  copper 
mines  were  one  and  the  same  people,  and  that  they  were  none  other 
than  the  ancestors  of  the  present  race  of  Indians." — ^Antiquities,  76. 

Hoy  after  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  then  available 
evidence,  came  to  practically  the  same  conclusion.  Today 
distinguished  archaeologists,  ethnologists  and  historians  in 
every  part  of  our  country  are  agreed  as  to  the  Indian  author- 
ship of  both. 
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vn. 

Arrival  of  the  Siouan  and  Algonquian  Tribes  in  Wiscon- 
sin, The  Winnebago  the  Authors  of  Wisconsin  Effigy 
Mounds  and  Associated  Earthworks,  Concluding  Re- 
marks. 

Arrival  of  the  Siosan  and  Algonquain  Tribes  in  Wis- 
consin. 

What  is  perhaps  the  most  generally  accepted  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  Siouan  tribes  has  been  given  in  a  previous  issue 
of  this  publication  and  need  not  therefore  be  repeated  in  full 
in  these  pages.  It  is  supported  mainly  by  linguistic  evidence 
and  the  traditions  of  some  of  the  tribes  participating  in  the 
migrations,  but  yet  requires  the  proof  of  archaeological  evi- 
dence before  it  can  be  fully  accepted. 

It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  ancestors  of  the  present  western 
Sioux  at  one  time  resided  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  AUegha- 
nies,  in  the  region  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  from  whence 
they  crossed  into  the  region  of  the  Ohio  valley.  The  cause  of 
this  change  of  location  and  early  separation  from  other  tribes 
of  the  same  stock,  ^ho  remained  behind,  is  thought  to  have 
been  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  Iroquoian  tribes,  or 
to  other  causes.  After  occupying  this  region  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  they  appear  to  have  gradually  moved  westward  toward 
the  Mississippi.  Some  of  the  migrating  tribes  passed  up  the 
Mississippi  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  others  down 
to  the  Arkansas,  which  streams  they  ascended. 

The  Winnebago  and  Dakota  ascended  the  ^lississippi  and 
entered  into  the  region  now  Wisconsin.  It  is  thought  that  n 
their  coming  the  former,  who  i)robably  occupio<l  more  particu- 
larly the  southern  and  eastern  portion  of  this  territory,  were 
years  in  advance  of  the  latter.  Centuries  elapsed  ])otween  this 
time  and  the  disci )verv  of  the  Winnebago  by  ^^icollot,  in  1634. 
vVhen  first  known  to  the  French,  the  Dakota  had  their  princi- 
pal seats  in  northwestern  Wisconsin,  around  and  about  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  head  waters  of  the  ^Eiss- 
issippi,  but  claimed  all  the  Wisconsin  territory,  from   which 
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they  were  later  driven  to  the  west  by  the  intrusive  Chippewa 
of  Canada,  aided  by  the  French. 

These  various  migrations  are  not  so  remote  but  that  the 
Osage,  Quapaw,  Omaha,  Mandan,  Dakota  and  Winnebago  have 
possessed  reasonably  clear  traditions  of  former  residence  near 
the  sea  and  in  Ohio,  and  of  their  different  movements  to  their 
later  habitations.  Dorsey  is  said  to  have  found  these  tradi- 
tions to  be  common  to  almost  all  the  tribes  of  the  Siouan 
stock. 

These  migrations  doubtless  consisted  of  a  gradual  movement 
toward  the  setting  sun,  and  extended  through  many  genera- 
tions, as  the  earthworks,  along  the  lines  of  their  advance  would 
indicate. 

Early  historic  reports  prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  Winnebago  and  Dakota  claimed  and  exercised  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory  now  called  Wisconsin,  up  to  as  late  as  the 
year  1670,  and  that  their  claims  to  the  same  were  based  on  a 
more  ancient  occupancy. 

Nicollet  found  the  Pottawatomie  on  the  islands  of  Green 
Bay  in  1634.  Seven  years  later,  they  were  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,, 
fleeing  before  the  Dakota,  who  claimed  the  country  as  far  east 
as  the  last  named  place.  About  1670,  the  Hurons,  who  for 
twenty  years  had  been  wandering  about  the  country  south  of 
and  near  Lake  Superior,  were  expelled  by  the  Dakota  as  in- 
truders on  their  territory.  Nearly  seven  years  later,  a  small 
band  of  Ottawa  located  on  the  west  slope  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  south  of  Green  Bay,  were  accorded  the  same  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  Dakota.  In  1825,  the  tribes  of  this  dis- 
trict were  called  together  at  Prairie  du  Chien  by  the  TJ.  &. 
Government  officials,  that  their  differences  might  be  settled  by 
treaty.  At  this  conference,  the  Dakota  claimed  all  of  the  coun- 
try from  Lake  Superior  to  Green  Bay,  on  the  ground  that  their- 
ancestors  owned  it.  This  the  Chippewa  did  not  deny,  but  based 
their  claim  to  the  northern  portion  of  Wisconsin  on  the  theory 
of  conquest  and  present  occupancy. 

Wisconsin  soil  appears  to  have  been,  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  common  battle  field  of  the  Dakota  and  the  Algonquian  races. 
At  just  what  time  the  latter  began  to  encroach  on  the  domains 
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•of  the  former  is  not  known,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  as  early 
AS  the  year  1600.  From  a  tradition  of  the  Dakota,  the  Winne- 
bago preceded  them  into  Wisconsin,  where  they  remained  \m 
•disturbed  for  several  centuries.  The  period  of  their  occupancy 
was  probably  not  to  exceed  500  years  before  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory, which  would  allow  them  ample  time  to  construct  all  the 
earthworks  found  here. 

The  Winnebago  the  Authoes  of  Wisconsin's  Effigy 
Mounds  and  Associated  Eaethwoeks. 

That  the  tribes  of  the  great  Siouan  family  of  Indians,  whero- 
ever  found,  have  been  builders  of  conical  mounds  and  other 
earthworks,  within  historic  times,  is  well  established.  As  has 
already  been  noted,  Lapham  early  hinted  that  to  some  of  the 
tribes  of  this  stock  future  archaeologists  must  turn  for  inform- 
ation tending  to  establish  the  authorship  of  our  prehistoric 
monuments. 

The  Winnebago  are  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  branches 
of  Siouan  stock.     Miss  Alice  Fletcher  informs  us  that: 

"Not  only  is  this  antiquity  shown  by  the  language,  but  by  the  find- 
ing of  many  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  different  tribes  common  to 
the  Winnebago,  and  Winnebago  words  discovered  in  the  religious 
Jitual  of  other  tribes."— Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  1883. 

They  call  themselves  Ho-tcan-ga-ra,  ^Tirst  of  parent  speech,'" 
and  are  occasionally  referred  to  by  some  of  the  other  closely 
r*^lated  tribes  as  *  ^grandfathers." 

Their  traditional  migration  brought  them  to  Wisconsin  in 
advance  of  any  other  tribe  either  Siouan  or  Algonquin,  and 
here  they  established  themselves.  There  is  a  lack  of  evidence 
that  the  Chippewa  and  other  tribes  of  the  latter  stock,  whose  ar- 
rival in  Wisconsin  is  so  recent  as  to  be  almost  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, were  ever  anywhere  particularly,  a  mound  building  people. 

That  the  Winnebago  wore  the  authors  of  the  effigy  momids 
is  a  belief  that  appears  to  be  quite  well  substantiated  by  the 
evidence  thus  far  obtained,  and  is  one  that  is  supported  by 
many  of  the  most  prominent  archaeologists  and  historians  oJ! 
America.  A  few,  however,  do  not  hesitate  to  cast  a  doubt  on 
.the  hypothesis,  without  being  able  to  suggest  a  better  one. 
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Hon.  J.  V.  Brower,  whose  valuable  labors  in  tbe  field  '^f 
Minnesota  archaeology  and  history  are  well  known,  says : 

"The  hopesf,  desires  and  beliefs  concerning  a  creat  nation  of  ancient 
mound-builders  in  the  Northwest  who  preceded  by  long  ages  of  time 
the  first  appearance  here  of  Sioux  Indians,  have  been  shattered  and 
abandoned.  Critical  and  determined  Inquiries  in  the  field  and  the 
.library  of  this  society  (Minnesota  Historical  Society),  have  resulted 
in  an  unwelcome  determination,  based  on  scientific  facts,  that  no  such 
nation  preceded  the  advent  of  the  Isanti,  m'de  WaJcan,  Ihankton  and 
Teton  bands  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi. 

"AU  of  those  Dakota  Indians,  with  the  adaitional  organizations 
which  constituted  the  aggregation  of  the  Seven  Council  Fires,  orig- 
inated from  the  migratory  and  disorganized  element  which  left  the 
eflagy  mound  locality  in  Wisconsin  to  seek  their  liberties  and  follow 
their  pursuits  in  a  land  of  promise.  They  carried  with  them  full 
knowledge  of  the  construction  of  mounds',  embankments,  imitative 
flgures  and  hieroglyphics.'* — Kathio,  128. 

He  also  makes  the  statement  that: 

"Copper  implements*  and  ornaments,  and  gunflint  objects  of  ancient 
Indian  origin  found  in  Wisconsin,  near  the  profuse  groups  of  effigy 
mounds  advantageously  chartered  by  Lapham,  are  the  same  in  all 
essential  particulars  as  those  observed  in  Northern  Minnesota,  and 
we  are  now  compelled  to  admit  that  archaeologic  explorations  and 
history  convincingly  prove  that  fact,  even  to  the  acquiescing  in  the 
statement  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  that  they  were  'Hotcangary,' 
meaning  first  of  parent  speech." — Kathio,  126. 

As  will  hereafter  be  shown,  other  leading  archaeologists  and 
historians  of  Minnesota  agree  Avith  Brower  in  his  conclusions. 

In  an  article  entitled  ^'Symbolic  Earth  Formations  of  the 
Winnebagoes/'  Miss  Alice  Fletcher,  who  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  ceremonies  of  the  Winnebago,  on  their 
Nebraska  reservation,  describes  their  buffalo  dance,  which  is 
given  four  times  in  the  month  of  May  and  early  Jime. 

"The  dancers'  are  four  men  and  a  large  number  of  women.  As  the 
dancers  enter  the  enclosure,  each  woman  brings  in  a  handful  of  fine 
earth,  and  in  this  way  two  mounds  are  raised  in  the  center,  at  the 
«ast,  that  is  between  the  eastern  entrance  and  the  fire,  which  is  about 
fifteen  feet  from  the  eastern  entrance.  The  mounds  thus*  formed  are 
truncated  cones.  An  old  man  said  to  me:  'That  is  the  way  all  mounds 
'were  built;  that  is  why  we  build  so  for  the  Buffalo.'  The  mounds 
were  about  four  inches  high  and  not  far  from  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter.  On  top  of  the  two  mounds  were  placed  the  head-gear  worn 
by  the  men,  the  claws*,  tails  and  other  articles  used  by  the  four  lead- 
ers, or  male  dancers.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  two  mounds  remind  one  of  larger 
structures  and  suggest  many  speculations,  particularly  when  taken  in 
connection  with  their  manner  of  building.  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  the  great  mys- 
tery lodge — Just  as  that  part  of  the  initiation  of  the  candidate  where  he 
is  to  fall  dead  to  the  old  life,    be  covered  as  with  a  pall,  and  then  be 
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raised  to  the  new  life,  the  remains  of  the  four  fire  sticks  are  taken 
away  and  the  ashes  raisd  in  a  sharp  conical  mound,  again  suggesting 
hints  of  a  peculiar  past." — 16  Rep..,  Peabody  Museum. 

The  long  lines  of  connected  mounds  peculiar  to  this  district,, 
the  eflSgies  and  other  works  so  commonly  incorporated  with 
them  in  the  same  system,  have  led  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  attributable  to  one  or  more  tribes  oi 
the  Siouan  stock: 

"The  custom  of  placing  the  small  tumuli  in  lines  connected  and  dis- 
connected to  form  the  long  wall-like  mounds,  seems  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  the  builders  of  the  effigies.  Following  up  this  hint  and 
tracing  the  transitions  in  form  from  what  appears  to  be  the  more 
ancient  to  the  more  recent  type,  we  are  led  to  the  comparatively  modern 
surface  figures  of  the  Siouan  tribes.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  not  only  possible,, 
but  apparently  evident,  that  there  are  many  mounds  in  the  north- 
western section  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  that  were  built  by  other 
tribes,  but  there  is  no  longer  any  substantial  reason  for  denying  that 
the  effigies  and  other  works  pertaining  thereto  are  due  to  the  Siouan 
tribes."— B.  E.,  12,   709. 

Brower  satisfied  himself  that  the  Dakota  were  the  author* 
of  at  least  one  effigy  mound  in  Minnesota. 

"Carver,  Williamson,  and  many  other  writers  have  described  Sioux 
hieroglyphics,  boulder  circles,  and  effigies.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever concerning  the  proved  fact  that  the  Dakota  bands  constructed 
numerous  boulder  outlines*.  Also  the  fact  that  an  effigy  mound  is  in 
existence  in  the  Pillager  mound  group,  which  contains  original  Sioux 
interments,  constitutes  a  substantial  source  of  information  that  the 
Indians  were  originally  builders  of  effigy  mounds;  but  the  custom  fell 
into  disuse  by  the  time  they  became  buffalo-hunters,  and  disappeared 
entirely  when  they  were  made  dependent  upon  traffic  with  the  early 
fur  traders." — Brower,  Kathio,  124. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Hoffman,  the  government  ethnologist,  the  excel! 
ence  of  whose  work  is  well  kno\^m,  says  in  a  recent  report : 

"The  Ojibwa  of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  of  Minnesota,  allege,  however, 
that  they  do  not  know  who  built  these  (burial  and  imitative)  mounds; 
but  they  generally  attribute  them  to  the  Dakota,  who,  they  claim,  were 
the  first  occupants  of  the  country. — B.  E.,  v.  14,  38. 

Several  Winnebago  traditions  and  legends  bearing  on  the 
matter  of  the  origin  and  purpose  of  certain  Wisconsin  mounds 
have  already  been  noted  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

That  the  early  historic  Winnebago  villages,  throughout  Wis- 
consin,  were  almost  invariably  foimd  to  be  located  in  the  midst 
of  or  adjacent  to  large  groups  of  effigy  and  other  mounds,  is  a 
significant  fact.     Doty's  Island,  Aztalan,  Beloit,   Lake  Kosh- 
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konong  and  Lake  Puckaway  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion. At  Lake  Puckaway  as  well  as  at  other  places  in  the  state 
history  informs  us  that  they  even  continued  in  late  historic 
times  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  nearby  mounds  as  burial 
places.     (See  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,  59,  63.) 

A.  B.  Stout  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  W.  H.  Canfield, 
that  Calimine  (Karraymaunee),  a  Winnebago  chief,  had  his 
village  and  council  house  (in  1832)  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
effigy  mounds,  in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Baraboo,  in  Sauk 
<30unty.      (W.  A.,  v.  5,  254.) 

It  IS  not  the  desire  of  the  author  that  the  reader  shall  infer 
from  the  foregoing  that  these  mounds  were  erected  by  the  same 
Winnebago  bands  who  occupied  these  sites  at  various  times 
during  the  historic  period,  especiall)'  since  the  prehistoric  or- 
igin of  the  oU?TOunding  effigy  and  burial  mounds  is  unqued- 
tioned.  It  would  appear,  however,  by  the  very  frequent  seiec 
tion  of  these  sites  by  the  later  Indians  for  their  villages,  that 
these  ancient  earthworks  yet  possessed  a  certain  attraction  for 
them,  centuries  after  the  custom  of  erecting  them  had  ceased. 
We  know  that  other  Wisconsin  Indians  have  in  recent  times 
selected  the  mounds  for  burial  places,  but  to  none  of  these,  the 
author  believes,  was  this  practice  so  common  as  to  the  Winne- 
bago. 

R.  C- Taylor  was  probably  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  effigy 
mounds  were  the  elan  totems  or  emblems  of  the  former  inhab- 
itants of  the  particular  localities  in  which  they  occurred.  His 
theory  Dr.  S.  D.  Peet  has  followed  and  elaborated,  believing 
them  to  be  clan  totems,  and  tribal  and  religious  symbols.  He 
mentions  that: 

"The  Dakotas  (including  the  W^innebago)  were  in  the  habit  of  em- 
bodying their  totems  in  this  way,  as  no  other  tribes  did.  They  not  only 
painted  them  upon  the  tents,  inscribed  them  upon  the  rocks,  but  built 
stone  effigies  v/I:ich  should  represent  them,  and  we  suppose  that  in 
Wisconsin  'they  used  the  earth  to  perpetuate  their  totem  system." — 
Preh.  Am.  v.  2,  346. 

He  explains  the  manner  followed  by  cerain  present  day  In- 
dian tribes  in  expressing  their  totems  and  other  symbols ;  the 
Siouan  tribes  painting  animal  and  other  figures  on  their  tents, 
on  skins,  bark  or  wood,  depicting  them  upon  their  wearing  ap- 
parel or  showing  their  clan  relationship  in  the  manner  of  wear- 
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ing  their  hair ;  the  Chippewa  carving  their  totems  on  pieces  of 
wood,  and  the  northwest  coast  tribes  tattooing  theirs  on  their 
faces,  and  carving  them  on  their  totem  poles  and  canoes. 

His  conclusion  that  the  effigy  mounds  are  clan  and  tribal  to- 
tems, and  others  religious  symbols  of  the  early  Indian  occupants 
of  this  region,  is  reasonable,  and  is  now  quite  generally  accepted. 
His  attempt  to  compare  the  animal  figures  represented,  with 
the  known  totems  of  the  Dakota,  Winnebago  and  other  resi- 
dent and  related  tribes,  and  to  locate  by  the  same  means  the 
clan  habitats  of  the  effigy  builders,  has  not  been  successful  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  determining  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty the  identity  of  many  of  the  imitative  earthworks. 

He  maintains  that  both  their  history  and  such  traditions  oi 
their  migrations,  etc.,  as  we  now  possess  plainly  indicate  that 
the  effigy  mound  region  in  Wisconsin  is  identical  with  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Winnebago  (including  the  Dakota),  and 
that  this  taken  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  general  simi- 
larity of  their  customs  and  arts,  plainly  indicates  that  their 
ancestors  were  the  builders  of  the  effigy  and  associated  earth 
works.     The  Algonquian  tribes  have  no  claim  upon  them. 

Dr.  Frederick  Starr,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  dis- 
cussing the  authorship  of  the  effigy  mounds  with  the  author^ 
suggested  that  the  designs  used  by  the  Winnebago  were  usual- 
ly in  conventional  forms,  such  as  animals  or  birds,'  while  those 
of  the  Algonquain  stock  were  generally  in  geometric  figures.  He 
mentioned  a  beaded  belt  containing  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  which 
he  purchased  from  some  Fox  Indians  in  Iowa,  and  who  at 
once  informed  him  that  it  was  of  Winnebago  authorship. 

The  fondness  of  the  Winnebago  for  introducing  animal  fig 
ures  into  their  bead  and  quill  work  is  well  known,  and  is  sug- 
gestive. Both  the  Chippewa,  and  the  Menominee,  (whose  de- 
signs are  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Chippewa),  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  make  use  of  other  than  flower  and  geometrical  pat- 
terns. 

That  the  Winnebago  wore  the  builders  of  the  Wisconsin 
effigy  mounds  is  a  hypothesis  receiving  favorable  consideration 
from  nianv  of  the  foremost  students  of  America,  is  indicated 
by  the  following  extracts  from  letters  to  the  author.  W.  J. 
McGee,  LL.  D.,  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Museum,  writes: 
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"I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  they  were  built  by  the  Winnebago 
Indians — neither  does  anybody  else;  yet  the  hypothesis  is  not  only  a 
sane  and  healthful  one,  but  one  that  may  yet  be  tested  by  systematic 
inquiry  among  the  surviving  Winnebago  tribesmen;  and  a  sane  hypo- 
thesis that  can  be  tested  is  a  most  useful  possession  in  science,  pro- 
vided it  be  tested.  Of  course,  pending  the  test  it  would,  as  you  justly 
Kay,  be  'unsafe  and  unscientific'  to  promulgate  the  hypothesis  except 
as  a  hypothesis;  but  the  view  is  in  line  with  the  progress  of  knowledge 
concerning  effigy  mounds.  Lapham  was  imbued  with  the  idea  of  his 
time  as  ^o  the  high  antiquity  of  our  mounds;  Butler  saw  the  large 
really  primitive  culture  represented  in  the  copper  implements;  while 
Thomas  brought  the  mound-building  of  Wisconsin  and  neighboring 
states  well  into  the  domain  of  relatively  recent  tribal  custom.  My 
own  judgment  (based  chiefly  on  original  work  in  the  region  along  the 
Iowa  side  of  the  Mississippi)  is  that  the  mound-groups,  characteristic 
of  the  region,  are  in  part  tumuli  and  in  part  ceremonial  works,  these 
including  the  probably  totemic  efligy  mounds;  and  I  incline  to  think 
that  all  were  built  by  the  same,  or  culturally  related,  tribes,  presumably 
the  immediate  ancestors*  of  those  found  in  the  region  by  white  settlers. 
This  view,  I  think,  summarizes  all  researches  to  date,  and  is  in  no 
way  inconsistent  with  your  interesting  hypothesis  that  the  builders, 
at  least  on  the  Wisconsin  side,  were  Winnebago  Indians — indeed  noth- 
ing remains  to  establish  your  hypothesis  except  through  systematic 
inquiry  among  the  surviving  Winnebago  Indians  as  may  still  possess 
their  tribal  traditions."— Jan.  21,  1907. 

Dr.  Frederick  Starr,  writes: 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  effigy  mounds'  of  Wisconsin  were  built  by 
the  Winnebagoes.  I  have  not  time  nor  opportunity,  on  this  occasion, 
to  write  you  fully  in  the  matter." — iJan.  8,  1907. 

Mr.  James  Mooney,  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 

in  reply  to  a  letter,  says : 

•*My  work  deals  with  the  ethnology  of  the  living  Indians  and  their 
immediate  historic  ancestors.  Not  being  an  archaeologist,  I  have  no 
expert  knowledge  of  the  mound  subject  and  possibly  for  the  same  rea- 
son have  no  first  theory.  So  far  as  known,  the  efligy  mounds  with 
a  few  notable  exceptions,  are  confined  to  southern  Wisconsin  and  to  the 
immediate  contiguous  sections  of  the  adjoining  states  of  Minnesota, 
Iowa  and  Illinois.  They  are  closely  associated  with  'wall  mounds*^ 
and  'chain  mounds,*  belonging  apparently  to  the  same  period,  and 
with  small  circular  mounds,  apparently  of  a  more  recent  period,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  supposition  being  based  upon  the  presence  of  ob- 
jects of  civilized  manufacture  in  the  circular  mounds  only.  The  tribe 
found  in  principal  occupancy  of  this  region,  when  first  known,  was  the 
Winnebago,  from  which  the  Iowa,  Missouri,  Omaha,  etc.  have  remote 
decent,  all  of  which  constitute  one  branch  of  the  Siouan  stock.  Within 
the  historic  period,  the  Iowa  and  Oto  lived  in  eastern  Minnesota  and 
Iowa,  from  which  region  they  and  the  kindred  Sioux  have  been  forced 
southwest  and  west,  and  the  Algonquian  tribes  advancing  from  the 
east  All  this*  is  since  1700.  The  Siouan  tribes  have  come  from  the 
east  and  preceded  the  Algonquian  tribes  in  the  upper  Mississippi  region. 
♦     *     *     The  probability,  although  not  the  certainty,  is  that  the  efligy 
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and  associated  mounds  were  built  by  the  Winnebago  and  closely 
cognate  tribes  before  the  advent  of  the  whites  or  the  invasion  of  the 
Algonquian  tribes,  and  that  many  of  the  small  circular  mounds  in  the 
same  region  were  built  by  the  Winnebago  after  the  beginning  of  white 
contact.  Any  attempted  explanation  of  symbolism  or  clan  significance 
in  this  connection  is  entirely  worthless  waste  of  effort." — Jan.  16,  1907. 

Mr.  Clarke  McAdams,  the  well  known  archaeologist,  ad- 
dresses the  author  from.  St   Louis,  as  follows: 

"I  have  just  read  before  the  Illinois  Historical  Society  a  paper  upon 
the  archaeology  of  that  state,  in  which  I  divided  the  prehistoric  oc- 
<;upation  into  two  principal  epochs — the  earlier  one,  in  which  the 
Indians  chiefly  derived  their  subsistence  from  agriculture,  and  the 
later  one,  in  which  they  became,  to  a  greater  extent,  a  hunting  people. 
To  the  first  epoch  I  ascribe  such  pretentious  ruins  as  those  in  the 
American  Bottom,  opposite  St.  Louis,  and  to  the  second,  the  most  of 
the  more  unpretentious  structures,  such  as  the  numerous  burial  mounds 
along  the  Illinois  river.  If  the  buffalo  spread  from  the  western  prairies 
into  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  as  it  seems*  we  have  reason 
to  believe  they  did,  at  a  time  when  the  Indians  were  an  agricultural 
people  living  in  the  communal  relation  and  large  villages  consequent 
upon  extensive  agriculture,  it  is  quite  easy  to  understand  how  their 
mode  of  life  could  have  been  changed  by  such  an  influence  and  how 
they  would  have  ceased  to  engage  in  the  great  structural  works  of  the 
sedentary  period.  I  cannot  believe  the  effigies  of  Wisconsin  as  the 
work  of  the  Indians  in  this  first  epoch,  but  rather  of  the  second,  which 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  frequency  with  which  these  effigies  ap- 
pear. I  should  say,  then,  that  they  were  made  by  the  Siouan  peoples 
at  about  the  time  they  were  engaged  in  that  westward  movement, 
which  eventually  extended  their  range  into  the  upper  prairies  traversed 
by  the  Missouri.  The  facts  that  these  effigies  are  almost  wholly  con 
fined  to  the  southern  end  of  Wisconsin,  and  that  there  is  a  significant 
similarity  in  the  mosaics  and  occasional  lesser  effigies  in  the  region  of 
the  Dakotas,  seem  to  strengthen  this  theory.  The  immediate  period 
in  which  they  were  made  probably  covered  a  lapse  of  a  few  hundred 
years,  and  I  should  say  that  the  Indians  found  in  the  effigy  district  of 
Wisconsin  by  the  first  European  explorers  were  the  descendants  of  the 
people  who  built  the  mounds." — Feb.  3,  1907. 

Gen.  Gates  P.  Thniston,  of  Kashville,  author  of  the  ^'Anti- 
quities of  Tennessee/'  and  of  other  valuable  contributions, 
writes : 

"I  believe  that  the  ancestors  of  the  historic  Indians  of  the  north, 
immediate  or  remote,  (perhaps  the  W^innebagoes)  built  the  effi.^y 
mounds  of  Wisconsin.  The  builders  of  the  mounds  of  the  Mississiijpi, 
Ohio  and  Cumberland  valleys,  the  so-called  'mound-builders/  weio  auite 
certainly  'Indians'  also,  but  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  their  culture 
in  some  sections  must  grade  above  that  of  the  historic  tri])os  and  cquiils 
that  of  the  higher  type  of  Indians',  like  the  Pueblo  build'^-s,  for  in- 
stance."—Jan.  30,  1907. 
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Mr.  Warren  TJpham,  Secretary  of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Minnesota,  writes  the  author  in  substance : 

"The  peoples  who  were  builders  of  mounds*  and  earthworks,  are  the 
Cherokee  of  undoubted  Iroquoian  linquistic  aflanity,  and  peoples  of  the 
Siouan  linquistic  stock  and  by  tracing  their  traditional  migrations  we 
have  them,  taken  together,  well  covering  the  area  in  which  mounds 
and  earth-works  are  found  in  the  United  States'.  I  have  no  evidefi.ce 
from  which  I  can  even  surmise  whether  the  building  of  earthworks 
was  an  original  cultural  developement  of  each,  the  Cherokee  and 
Siouan,  or  whether  it  may  have  been  original  with  the  Siouan  and 
borrowed  from  them  by  the  Cherokee,  or  vice  versa.  Any  one  of  the 
three  hypothesis,  it  seems  to  me,  is  suflacient  to  account  for  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  mounds  and  earth-works  in  the  area  of  such 
as  given  by  Dr.  Thomas  in  the  12th  Ann.  Rept.  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethno- 
logy. I  further  surmise,  regarding  the  builders  of  the  effigy  mounds 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  other  earth-works  there,  which  surmise  seems 
to  me  perfectly  in  harmony  with  possibility,  that  the  older  earth-works, 
including  the  effigy  mounds,  were  built  by  the  Cherokee  peoples,  in 
the  eastward  migration,  while  the  later  earth-works  were  built  by  the 
Siouan  peoples  in  their  westward  migration.  Though  I  wish  to  leave 
in  mind  the  above  mentioned  three  hypothesis." — Dec.  17,  1906. 

Dr.  H.  ]Sr.  Winchell,  archaeologist  of  the  Minnesota  His- 
torical Society,  expresses  the  belief  that  after  the  Wis- 
consin glacial  epoch,  the  Dakotas  migrated  from  the  south- 
east Atlantic  coast,   settled   in  the  Ohio  valley,  became  the 

^^ound-builders"    of    that    region,    the    Winnebago    coming 

probably  a  little  earlier  became  the  efBgy  builders  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  valley.     They  are  called  "grand  fathers"  by 

the  other  Dakota  tribes,  and  wherever  characteristic  mounds 
may  be  found  in  the  northwest,  they  are  to  be  attributed  either 
to  the  early  Winnebago  and  their  friends,  or  to  the  returned 
Dakota  tribes  after  the  great  war  between  them  and  the  early 

Algonquian  tribes. — Letter,  July  2,  1907. 

Miss  Alice  Fletcher  states : 

"As  to  the  mounds  of  Wisconsin,  I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  to 
speak  of  their  builders*  with  assurance.  That  the  Winnebagoes  built 
earth-figures  ceremonially,  I  have  myself  seen  during  some  of  their 
ceremonials.  I  have,  however,  never  seen  these  in  the  form  of  effigies. 
Symbolic  designs,  made  on  the  ground,  was  not  uncommon  among 
tribes'  of  the  Siouan  linquistic  stock." — March  11,  1907. 

Mr.  ITenry  E.  Legler,  author  of  "Leading  Events  of  Wis- 

<;onsin  History,"  says: 

"It  seems  to  me  quite  well  established  that  the  Winnebago  were  an 
offshoot  of  the  Dakota,  and  that  many,  if  not  all  the  emblematic  mounds 
of  our  state,  were  the  product  of  these  people." — Dec.  15,  1906. 
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Extracts  from  other  commuiiicatioiis  which  indicate  a  similar- 
trend  of  study  and  thought,  might  be  quoted. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

The  ultimate  conclusions  of  the  divisions  of  the  subjects 
treated  in  this  paper,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

1.  The  entrance  of  the  principal  mound-builders  intoWiscon- 
sin  appears  to  have  been  from  the  south  and  southwest.     Othei 
tribes,  who  erected  some  of  'the  more  recent  conical  tumuli,  en 
tered  from  the  north  and  east. 

2.  The  eflBgy  mounds  and  other  earthworks  closely  associated' 
with  them  were  erected  during  the  same  priod,  and  by  the  same 
tribe  or  culturally  related  tribes. 

3.  No  information  that  we  now  possess  concerning  the  eaith- 
works  of  our  state  justifies  the  conclusion  that  they  are  uni- 
foimly  of  great  antiquity.  The  evidence  is  plain  that  of  Iha 
burial  mounds  some  were  erected  in  early  historic  times.  Tne 
date  of  the  erection  of  the  oldest  mound  groups  may  safely  be 
placed  at  not  to  exceed  three  centuries  previous  to  the  discov- 
ery of  America  by  Columbus. 

4.  The  enclosure  and  closely  associated  works  at  Aztalan 
are  the  remains  of  an  Indian  village.  ^NTone  of  the  Wisconsin 
earth-works  were  built  for  purely  religious,  and  none  for  sacri- 
ficial purposes.  Cremation  was  not  a  usual  practice,  but  the 
use  of  fire  in  burial  ceremonies  was  a  common  custom  among 
our  ancient  Indians. 

5.  The  mounds  explored  give  conclusive  proof  that  the  cul 
ture  status  of  their  authors  was  practically  the  same  as  chaii 
of  the  early  historic  tribes.  Their  social  conditions,  domestia 
and  burial  customs  are  not  found  to  differ.  They  alike  lived 
in  villages,  manufactured  such  implements  as  their  manner  of 
life  required,  depended  for  subsistence  on  agriculture  and  the 
chase;  carried  on  a  traffic  with  distant  tribes,  imderstood  the 
art  of  war  and  defense  and  used  the  streams  as  their  principal 
highways. 

6.  That  the  Wisconsin  earthworks  were  erected  by  the 
Indians  is  now  so  well  established  as  to  scarcely  admit  of  ar- 
gument.    That  the  authors  of  the  effigy  mounds  were  of  Siouan 
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stock,  probably  the  Winnebago,  is  a  hypothesis  that  appears 
to  be  well  founded.  The  author  predicts  that  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  undisputed  fact,  within  the  present  generation. 

7.  From  the  evidence  at  hand,  the  occupation  of  Wisconsin 
soil  can  be  classed  in  but  two  principal  periods.  The  first  be- 
ing the  eflSgy  mound-building  era,  during  which  all  classes  of 
earthworks  were  constructed;  second,  the  time  elapsing  since 
the  custom  of  erecting  imitative  earthworks  ceased. 

8.  The  principal  and  original  aboriginal  copper  miners  were 
Wisconsin  Indians,  most  probably  the  Winnebago.  The  work- 
ing of  the  Lake  Superior  copper  mines  was  not  begun  until  a 
century  or.  more  after  the  advent  of  this  tribe  in  Wisconsin^ 
and  copper  mining  ceased  when  it  became  unnecessary  by  rea- 
son of  the  importation  of  European  goods. 
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ADDITIONS  TO   THE   RECOED  OF  WIS- 
CONSIN  ANTIQUITIES.    IL 


Chas.  E.  Brown^  Editor. 

Since  the  publication  in  1906  of  A  Kecord  of  Wisconsin 
Antiquities,  a  sufficient  amount  of  data  has  been  assembled  to 
make  possible  the  issuing  of  the  present  bulletin.  The  recep- 
tion accorded  the  original  record  was  most  gratifying  to  the 
Society.  Its  distribution  has  been  the  means  of  encouraging 
others  to  assist  in  the  location  work. 

The  surveys  of  the  Lake  Koshkonong  region  have  been  com- 
pleted but  the  new  records  for  that  district,  which  are  quite 
numerous,  w^ill  be  withheld  until  the  Messrs.  A.  B.  Stout  and 
H.  L.  Skavlem  have  published  their  summary,  now  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  press.  Mr.  Stout  has  also  completed  re-surveys  of 
some  of  the  many  mound  groups  about  Madison,  and  has  been 
successful  in  locating  and  platting  a  number  of  groups  and  of 
other  evidences  whicli  had  escaped  the  notice  of  early  investiga- 
tors. The  research  work  of  the  Messrs.  G.  IT.  Reynolds  and 
II.  C.  Fish  in  Wood  and  Marathon  counties  has  made  notable 
progress.  Mr.  P.  V.  Lawson  has  conducted  location  work  in 
several  counties.  The  names  of  other  members  contributine*  to 
the  j)resent  issue  appear  throughout  the  following  pages  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  They  are  deserving  of  the  grati- 
tude of  the  public  and  students  for  their  efforts. 

The  generous  interest  of  the  Messrs.  Col.  Gustave  Pabst, 
Fred  Vogel,  Jr.,  Adol])h  Finckler  and  August  Uihlein,  Sr., 
members  of  the  Society,  who  together  contributed  a  small  sum 
of  money  for  that  purpos(\  made  it  possible  for  Curatx)r  Brown 
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to  himself  conduct  surface  surveys  in  imperfectly  explored  'Elec- 
tions in  a  number  of  counties.  The  Messrs.  H.  P.  and  «T.  E. 
Hamilton,  Dr.  Louis  Falge  and  H.  Geo.  Schuette,  Manitowoc 
County  members,  kindly  offered  to  place  at  the  Society's  dis- 
posal a  fund  to  be  employed  in  completing  the  surveys  in  that 
region. 

In  the  interest  of  the  state  and  of  the  advancement  of  science 
the  fullest  possible  information  concerning  the  aboriginal  re- 
mains in  every  Wisconsin  county  is  desired.  We  ask  of  our 
members,  particularly  of  those  resident  in  the  counties  of 
Columbia,  Green,  Towa,  Juneau,  La  Crosse,  La  Payette,  Outa- 
gamie, Portage  and  Marinette,  that  they  kindly  lend  their  as- 
sistance in  furthering  this  important  work. 


THE    RECORD. 

1.   BROWN  COUNTY. 

Allouez  Township. 

Cemetery  at  the  shipyard  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Fox  Kiver, 
just  beyond  the  Green  Bay  city  limits. 

Camp  and  workshop  sites  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Fox  River 
just  west  of  the  orphan  asylum;  just  north  of  the  Hage- 
meister  brewery;  and  just  east  of  the  Green  Bay  refonnatory 
fncar  the  Depere  city  limits). 

Reported  by  H.  Helbing,  Jan.  3,  1908. 

Green  Bay  Township. 

Village  and  workshop  site  at  ^raceo'.s  hill,  near  the  Green 
Bav  sliore,  iu  the  extreme  northeast  conier  of  the  township. 
Reported  by  J.  P.  Schumacher,  1907. 

2.   CALUMET  COUNTY. 

Harrison  Township. 

Linear  inoniid  formerly  located  just  south  of  the  S.  TT.  Col- 
lins plaee,  between  the  shore  of  Lak(^  Winnebaa'o  and  tlie  lnl<e 
road,  and  north  of  difton,  X.  W.  V;  See.  30. 

Reported  to  C.  E.  Brown   (F.  W.  Bishop),  Nov.  20.  1907. 
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Conical  mound,  now  nearly  obliterated,  on  the  H.  B.  Nu- 
gent place,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  between  Clifton  and 

Sherwood,  N.  E.  14  Sec.  36. 

Reported  to  C.  E.  Brown  (F.  W.  Bishop),  Nov.  20,  1907.  These 
may  he  some  of  the  mounds  ohserved  hy  I.  A.  Lapham, 
Antiq.  Wis.,  p.  62. 

Group  of  linear  mounds  on  the  Stoesser  and  Shankey  places, 
just  southwest  of  Sherwood  station,  N.  E.  %,,  Sec.  36.  'Nuw 
partly  obliterated. 

Reported  by  Rev.  Leopold  Drexel,  Nov.  19,  1907. 

Menomonee  Indians  camped  on  the  banks  of  a  small  creek  oii 
the  Bishop  and  Deerfuss  places,  N.  %  Sec.  32,  at  Sherwood 
(1850).     Cache  pits  still  in  evidence. 

Reported  to  C.  E.  Brown  (F.  W.  Bishop),  Nov.  20,  1907. 

Group  of  three  effigy  mounds  on  high  limestone  bluff,  in  the 
rear  of  the  High  Cliff  hotel,  Sec.  36.  Mutilated  by  relic  hiuit- 
ers. 

Sketch  and  description  hy  P.  V.  Lawson,  1907;  also  reported  on 
hy  C.  E.  Brown  and  Rev.  Leopold  Drexel,  Nov.  20,  1907. 

Effigy  mound  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Union  Lime 
Company  (Cook  &  Brown)  quarry.  Sec.  36,  west  of  the  fore- 
going group.  Another  effigy  and  stpne  grave  obliterated  in 
quarrying  operations.  Burial  found  in  effigy  mound  (F.  W. 
Bishop). 

Reported  hy  C.  E.  Brown  and  Rev.  Leopold  Drexel,  Nov.  20, 
1907. 

Effigy  mound  near  the  edge  of  bluff,  north  of  the  quarry  and 
near  the  road  to  the  lime  kilns,  Sec.  36. 

Sketch  and  description  hy  P.  V.  Lawson,  1907.  Prohahly  helongs 
to  the  preceding  group. 

Group  of  four  effigy  mounds,  west  of  the  foregoing,  near  the 
edge  of  the  bluff,  Sec.  36. 

Sketch  and  description  hy  P.  V.  Lawson,  1907;  additional  notes 
secured  hy  C.  E.  Brown  and  Rev.  Leopold  Drexel,  Nov.  20, 
1907. 

Effigy  mound  west  of  the  foregoing,  near  the  edge  of  the 
bluff,  See.  36. 

Reported  hy  C.  E.  Brown  and  Rev.  Leopold  Drexel,  Nov.  20, 
1907. 

Group  of  fifteen  effigy  and  oval  mounds  on  bluff  west  of  the 
foregoing.  Sec.  36,  overlooking  the  village  of  Clifton. 

Platted  and  descrihed  hy  P.  V.  Lawson,  Sept.  5,  1903;  additional 
notes  secured  hy  C.  E.  Brown  and  Rev.  Leopold  Drexel, 
Nov.    20,    1907.    The   data   presented   in   the   foregoing   six 
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items  represents  a  revision  of  and  additions  to  the  evi- 
dence given  in  Items  1  and  2,  A  Record  of  Wis.  Antiq.,  Wis. 
Archeo.,  v.  5,  p.  298. 

Indications  of  a  small  flint  workshop  site,  in  a  cultivated 
field  on  the  Gus.  Dom  place,  Sec.  14,  at  Dorn's  Landing. 

Reported  by  C.  E.  Brown  and  Rev.  Leopold   Drexel,  Nov.    21, 
1907. 


Stockbridge  Township. 

Group  of  seven  effigy  monnds,  extending  over  the  Lueb- 
knecht,  Lndeke,  and  Cook  &  BrowTi  properties,  on  the  bluff 
above  Lake  Winnebago,  on  Stockbridge  Lots  4  to  8.  One  ef- 
figy now  obliterated.  Camp  and  workshop  site  on  the  Lneb- 
knecht  place. 

Sketch  and  description  by  P.  V.  Lawson,  May  1901.  Additional 
data  secured  by  C.  E.  Brown  and  Rev.  Leopold  Drexel, 
Nov.  21,  1907. 

Group  of  sixteen  conical,  effigy  and  linear  mounds  on  rid 2:0, 
on  the  John  Peterson  and  Peter  ^Filler  places,  on  Stockbridge 
Lots  14  and  15. 

Platted  by  P.  V.  Lawson  and  H.  A.  Crosby,  Aug.  31,  1903. 

Group  of  four  efl^g^'  mounds  on  the  highlands  north  and  one 
mile  east  of  Stockbridge. 

Platted  by  P.  V.  Lawson.  Sept.  5.  1903. 

Linear  mound  along  the  highway,  on  Lot  17,  northwest  of 
Stockbridge. 

Platted  by  p.  V.  Lawson  and  H.  A.  Crosby,  Aug.  31,  1903. 

Group  of  three  effigy  mounds  near  the  schoolhouse  on  the 
road  to  and  one  mile  east  of  Stockbridge. 

Group  of  thirteen  effigy-  and  linear  nnniuds  on  rlio  banks  r»t 
Spar  i'rtvk.  east  of  Qninue\wille. 

Platted  by  P.  V.  Lawson.  May  20.  1901. 

Burials  found  in  gravel  pit  on  the  John  Eeker  place.  Stock- 
bridge  L«>r  4i>,  near  Quinue\wille. 

Reported  to  C.  E.  Brown  and  Rev.  Leopold  Drexel.  Nov.  22. 
1907. 

Brothertown  Township. 

Group  »~kf  twenty-rwo  (^r.nical.  linear  an  1  ♦•rr.irv  ri-'ii^^-  iMid 
tw»>  <n\a11  'wal  »'Uol<'-nre<  on  the  top  ..f  o_  ri.|-n-  ..n  ->.•  ("in^ch 
and  Srroelv  i^huH--,  ><n  the  east  side  ••!  rlir-  niili'arv  v<'-j-\  iw^x 
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south  of   the  Stockbridge-Brothertown  township   line.     Other 
mounds  obliterated  on  the  Wettstein  plajce  adjoining. 

Platted  by  P.  V.  Lawson,  Aug.  31,  1903.    Additional  data  col- 
lected by  C.  EJ.  Brown  and  Rev.  Leopold  Drexel,  Nov.  22,  1907. 

Group  of  mounds  in  woods  on  the  Wettstein  place,  east  of 
the  foregoing. 

Burials  found  in  gravel  pit  on  the  Chas.  Briggs  place,  on 
the  old  military  road,  at  Brothertown. 

Burials  foimd  in  gravel  pit  on  the  Geo.  Heller  place,  jusi 
north  of  Calumet. 

Reported  to  C.  E.   Brown   and  Rev.  Leopold  Drexel,   Nov.   22, 
1907. 

3.   COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

Caledonia  Township. 

Group  of  two  conical  and  an  effigy  (?)  mound  on  the  Glyn- 

dwr  Stock  Farm,  north  of  Leach  Creek  and  west  of  the  Bar- 

aboo  River,  S.  E.  V4  Sec.  7.     The  effigy  is  under  cultivation. 
Reported  by  W.  C.  Klann,  Sept.  5,  1907. 

4.   DANE  COUNTY. 

Cross  Plains  Township. 

Cache  of  about  fifty  flint  blocks  found  buried  on  the  Cath- 
olic church  property  at  Pine  Bluff,  Sec.  27,  in  1905. 
Keported  by  Rev.  Wm.  Metzdorf,  Dec.  19,  1907. 

Westport  Township. 

Effigv  mound  near  the  head  of  Lake  Mendota,  S.  E.  14,  N. 
E.  14  Sec.  27,  T.  8  K,  K.  0  E.  . 

Surveyed  by  A.  B.  Stout,  Oct.  20,  1907. 

Group  of  eleven  conical,  effigy  and  linear  mounds  at  Mor- 
ris Park,  in  Fract.   Sec.  83,  on  the  northwest  shore  of  Lake 
Mendota.     Camp  site  and  plot  of  corn  hills  near  the  mounds. 
Surveyed  by  A.  B.  Stout,  Oct.  6,  1907. 

Madison  Township. 

Old  Winnebago  village  was  located  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake 
Mendota. 

Located  on  map,  18  B.  E.,  pt.  2,  pis.  CLXXI  and  CLXXII. 
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Group  of  six  conical,  effigy  and  linear  mounds  at  "West 
Point,"  on  the  northwest  shore  of  Lake  Mendota,  S.  E.  14 
Sec.  6.  Camp  site  east  of  the  mounds,  S.  E.  ^,  S.  E.  V4,  Sec. 
6. 

Mounds  reported  by  Mrs.  Jessie  R.  Skinner,  July  21,  1907.  Sur- 
veyed by  A.  B.  Stout,  Oct.  5,  1907. 

Group  of  four  conical,  effigy  and  linear  mounds  and  a  cairn 
at  Fox's  Bluff,  S.  W.  %  Tract.  Sec.  5,  on  the  northwest  shore 
of  Lake  Mendota. 

Surveyed  by  A.  B.  Stout,  Oct.  6,  1907. 

Blooming  Grove. 

Old  Winnebago  villages  were  located  on  the  northeast  shor^ 
of  Lake  Monona,  and  on  the  northeast  and  west  shores  of  L^ke 
Waubesa.      (The  latter  may  have  been  in  Dunn  township.) 
Located  on  map,  18  B.  E.,  pt.  2,  pis.  CLXXI  and  CLXXII. 

Carhe  of  fifty-four  leaf-shaped  flint  blanks  foimd  near  the 
^'black  bridge"  on  the  Yahara  River,  just  below  where  it  emp- 
ties into  Lake  Monona,  S.  E.  i/^,  S.  W.  %  Sec.  2'0. 
Reported  by  W.  W.  Gilman,  May  29,  1907. 

5.   DODGE  COUNTY. 

An  Indian  trail  ran  down  the  east  side  of  Beaver  Dam  Lake, 
on  the  higher  ground  (probably  frotn  Fox  Lake)  to  the 
present  site  of  Beaver  Dam  and  continued  on  to  Leipzig  on 
the  Beaver  Dam  River.  One  branch  crossed  the  Church 
property  in  the  N.  W.  14  Sec.  19,  Lowell  Township. 

Another  trail  lead  from  what  is  now  known  as  Vita  Spring  Park 
in  Beaver  Dam  through  the  woods  east  of  the  Beaver  Dam 
River  to  an  Indian  camp  site  on  Bone  Ridge,  Sec.  16, 
Lowell  Township.  Here  at  the  bend  of  the  river  were 
fording  places. 

The  Pottawatomie  trail  from  Milwaukee  to  their  summer  camps 
on  Lake  Pepin  ran  by  the  House  place  in  Sec.  17,  Lowell 
Township,  then  westward  to  Columbus  and  on  to  the 
Portage  on  the  Wisconsin  River. 

Communicated  by  Mrs.  Emma  House,  Feb.  25,  1907. 

Lowell  Township. 

Indian  cani])  and  conifield,  known  as  ^'Indian  Garden," 
on  the  trail  to  Mud  Lake,  about  ^^2  mile  south  of  Lowolk  S.  1 '_» 
Sec.  15. 
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Linear  mound  on  the  D.  B.  Terry  place,  on  the  trail  to 
Mud  Lake,  K  E.  V4  S.  E.  14  Sec.  19. 

Reported  by  Mrs.  Emma  House,  Feb.  25,  1907. 


6.   DOOR  COUNTY. 

Gardner  Township. 

Cemetery  on  Riley's  Point  on  the  shore  of  Green  Bay,  just 
north  of  Little  Sturgeon  Bay. 

.  Reported  by  W.  H.  Elkey,  Dec.  20,  1906. 

Sebastopol  Township. 

Burials  on  V.  Maskek  place,  Sec.  10,  near  Whitefish  Bay. 

Set  of  sixteen  blue  hornstone  knives  and  spearpoint  obtained 

from  one. 

Reported   by   W.   H.   Elkey,    1907.    Briefly   described   by   C.   B. 
Brown,  Wis.  Arch^o.,  v.  6,  no.  2,  pp.  61-62. 

7.   DOUGLAS  COUNTY. 

Chippewa   village   site   and   cemetery  on   the   shore  of   St. 
Louis  Bay,  in  Fract.  Sec.  20,  T.  49  N.,  R.  14  W. 
Reported  to  C.  E.  Brown,  Jan.  1908. 

8.   FOND  DU  LAC  COUNTY. 

Fond  du  Lac  Township. 

Conical  moimd,  now  nearly  obliterated,  on  the  G.  M.  Brug- 
ger  property  on  the  west  side  of  Denevue  Creek,  just  east  of 
the  Fond  du  Lac  city  limits,  W.  V2  Sec.  13.  Indications  of  a 
camp  site  on  the  same  place. 

Village  site  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  River, 
on  both  sides  of  the  road,  S.  V2  Sec.  18  and  X.  Vj  Sec.  19. 
Burials  found  in  gravel  pit  nearby. 

Reported  by  G.  M.  Brugger,  Nov.  24,  1907. 

Byron  Township. 

Group  of  five  effigy  and   a  conical  mound  on  the  F.   'Nye 
place,  S.  E.  V^,  ^.  E    V^  Sec.  36.     Several  under  cultivation. 
^Located  by  G.  M.  Brugger,  C.  E.  Brown  and  Rev.  Leopold  Drexel, 
Nov.  24,  1907. 
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Calumet  Township. 

Village  site  on  the  north  side  of  Pipe  Creek,  just  north  of 
Pipe  Village  (Calumet  Harbor),  N.  %  Sec.  26.  Indications 
of  former  refuse  heaps  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Winnebago^  N.  E.  %  Fract.  Sec.  27. 

Burials  in  gravel  pit  on  the  west  side  of  the  Militarv  road, 
E.  1/2  Sec.  34. 

Reported  by  G.  M.  Brugger,  Nov.  24,  1907. 

Taycheedah  Township. 

Mounds  on  the  old  Fischer  place,  on  the  east  side  of  the 

military  road,  N.  W.  1^,  N.  W.  %  Sec.  16. 

Mounds  on  the  Briggs  place,  (S.  E.  14  Sec.  17?). 
Reported  by  G.  M.  Brugger,  Nov.  24,  1907. 

Group  of  four  conical  mounds  on  the  Zimmerman  (Ballou) 
place,  j^.  E.  Vi  Sec.  20.     In  a  poor  state  of  preservation. 

Reported  by  C.   E.   Brown  and  Rev.  Leopold  Drexel,  Nov.   23, 
1907. 

Mounds  on  ridge  on  the  White  and  Duffy  places,  K^.  E.  1^4, 
S.  W.  %  Sec.  29.  One  conical  mound  cut  in  two  by  the 
boundary  fence. 

Mounds  on  the  A.  Walsh  (Clapper)  farm,  IST.  E.  %,  S.  W. 
1/4  Sec.   29.     One  at  the  fence  on  the  east  side  of  the  mili- 
tary road.     Others  obliterated  in  the  cultivated  fields. 
Reported  by  G.  M.  Brugger,  Nov.  24,  1907. 

Effig'v  and  two  oblong  mounds  on  the  ridge  above  the  C.  & 

N.  W.  Ry.  track  and  stone  quarry  at  Peebles,  W.  E.  1/4  S^^-  '^^• 
Platted  by  C.  E.  Brown  and  Rev.  Leopold  Drexel,  Nov.  23,  1907. 

Camp  and  workshop  site  about  a  marsh  on  the  Wm.  Wald- 

sehmidt  place,  Sec.  3. 

Reported  to  C.  E.  Brown,  Nov.  24,  1907. 

Osceola  Township. 

Group  of  mounds  at  the  head  of  Lou^  Lake,  See.  12. 
Reported  to  C.  E.  Brown,  May  28,  1907. 

Empire  Township. 

Mounds  west  of  Fesnards  mill  pond,  ^.  E.  V4.  Sec.  18. 
Reported  by  G.  M.  Brugger,  Nov.  24,  1907. 
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9.  FOREST  COUNTY. 

Grandon  Township. 

Chippewa  village  and  dance  ground  on  the  shore  of  Sand 
Lake,  in  1889. 

Reported  by  J.  L.  Torney,  Oct.  1907. 

10.  GRANT  GOUNTY. 

Wyalusing  Township. 

Group  of  six  conical  and  linear  mounds  on  a  bluff  on  the 
property  of  Kobert  Glenn  in  N.  1/2,  S.  E.  14  Sec.  18,  T.  6  N., 
R.  6  W. 

Long  line  of  conical,  linear  and  effigy  mounds  extending  in 
a  southwesterly  direction  from  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
S.  E.  14  of  Sec.  18  through  the  X.  E.  and  X.  W.  1/,  of  Sec. 
19  to  the  north  line  of  the  S.  W.  14  of  Sec.  19,  T.  6  ]Sr.,  E.  6 
W.     All  on  the  property  of  Robert  Glenn. 

Linear  mound  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  0.  B.  &  Q.  Ey. 
tracks,  Ts^.  E.  14,  S.  W.  V^  Sec.  19,  T.  6  N.,  E.  6  W.  On  the 
property  of  Robert  Glenn. 

Group  of  linear  and  conical  moimds  just  south  of  the  above, 
S.  E.'i/i,  S.  W.  14  Sec.  19,  T.  6  ¥.,  E.  6  W.  East  of  the 
C.  B.  &  Q.  Ey.  tracks.     On  the  property  of  Eobert  Glenn. 

Several  linear  and  conical  mounds  in  the  N.  ^/^,  S.  E.  1/4 
Sec.  19,  T.  0  K,  E.  6  W. 

Several  linear  and  conical  moimds  in  the  X.  E.  V4,  X.  W.  ^A 
Sec.  80,  T.  6  N.,  E.  6  W.     On  the  Eobert  Glenn  property. 

Additional  linear  and  conical  mounds  on  the  Eobt.  Glenn 
place,  in  X.  W.  Vu  ^^  E.  V4  See.  30,  T.  6  N.,  E.  6  W.  One 
extends  into  the  southwest  comer  of  the  S.  E.  %^  Sec.  19. 

Two  effigy  mounds  on  the  propertv  of  Robert  Glenn  in  the 
X.  W.  14,  S.  W.  14  Sec.  17,  T.  6  K,  E.  6  W. 

Linear  mound  on  the  Wisconsin  Eiver  bluff,  on  the  line  be- 
tween the  S.  E.  and  S.  W.  %,  Sec.  17,  T.  6  K,  E.  6  W. 

Chain  moimds  and  linear  mounds  extending  from  the  east 
line  of  Sec.  17  through  the  S.  E.  %  Sec.  17  into  the  X.  V2, 
X.  E.  Vt  Sec.  20,  T.  0  X.,  E.  6  W. 

Garden  beds  on  the  E.  Glenn  place,  S.  V^,  S.  W.  H  Sec.  ^.0, 
T.  6  'N.,  R.  6  W. 
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Garden  beds  on  the  W.  Hamilton  place,  S.  W.  14,  S.  E.  14 
Sec.  20,  T.  6  K,  K.  6  W.     Now  obliterated. 

Two  effigy  mounds  near  the  center  of  the  N.  E.  14  Sec.  31, 
T.  6  N.,  R.  6  W. 

Located  on  map  prepared  by  Robert  Glenn,  Jan.  1908. 

GassviUe  Township. 

Conical  mound  on  a  high  cliflF  near  Garner  (a  few  miles 

south  of  Cassville).     Explored,    bone    and    stone    implements 

and  ornaments  obtained. 

Mentioned  by  Richard  Hermann,  Records  of  tbe  Past,  v.  5,  pt 
12,  p.  367,  (Dec.  1906).  May  b6  identical  with  some  of  the 
mounds  mentioned  in  Wis.  Archeo.,  v.  5,  nos.  3  and  4,  p. 
325. 

Boscobel  Township. 

Cache  of  fiint  points  found  in    digging    post-holes    on    the 
Delos  E.  Ricks  estate,  S.  V2  Sec.  34. 

Reported  by  W.  W.  Oilman,  May  29,  1907. 

11.   GREEN  COUNTY. 

Exeter  Township. 

Winneshiek's  Winnebago    (summer)   village  was  located   on 
the  Sugar  River,  lu^ar  the  ])resent  village  of  Dayton. 

Mentioned  in  Hist.  Atlas  of  Wis.,  p.  211.  Located  on  map,  Wis. 
Archeo.,  v.  6,  no.  3. 

Wi7uiel)ago  village  of  Spotted  Arm    (Mau  ha  kee  tschurap 

kaw)  was  hx^ated  on  the  Sugar  River,  near  the  present  village 

of  Exeler. 

Located  on  Chandler's  map  of  the  lead  region,  1829,  10  Wis. 
Hist.  Colls.  Mentioned  by  P.  V.  Lawson,  Wis.  Archeo.,  v.  6, 
no.  3,  p.  155. 

12.   GREEN  LAKE  COUNTY. 

Princeton  Township. 

Effigv  and  two  conical  mounds  on  the  Wni.  Weisc  plncc  near 
the  Polish  clinrcli,  in  l^rinceton. 
Platted  by  P.  V.  Lawson.  1902. 

Two  conical  mounds  on  tlie  T.  "Barton  ])lace,  one  mil<'  ^v<'<' 
of  and  on  the  road  to  l^-inccton,  fSec.  !2'>  ?) 
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Group  of  four  conical  mounds  on'  the  hills  east  of  Prince- 
ton, near  Snake  Creek. 

Group  of  effigy  mounds  on  the  bank  of  Snake  Creek,  on  the 
road  to  St.  Marie. 

Platted  by  P.  V.  Lawson,  1901. 

Marquette  Township. 

y  ill  age  and  workshop  site  on  the  Zuhl  and  Eick  places  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Fox  Eiver,  W.  14  Sec.  7. 

Reported  by  W.  H.  Ellsworth,  Sept.  24,  1907. 

Winnebago  villages  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Puckawav. 
Located  on  map,  18  B.  E.,  pt.  2,  pi.  CLXXI. 

13.  IRON  COUNTY. 

Group  of  thirteen  conical  mounds  on  the  bank  of  a  swamp, 
formerly  a  lake,  southwest  of  Tank  Lake,  and  near  Mercer 
(Sec.   25,  T.  44  N.,  E.  3  E.)     Cornhills  and  caches  in  the 

vicinity. 

Reported  by  G.  A.  West,  Dec.  31,  1907. 

14.  IOWA  COUNTY. 

Clyde  Township. 

Group  of  eight  conical  and  linear  mounds  on  the  A.  Culvei 
place,  on  crest  of  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  Wisconsin  River, 
y.  V2  Sec.  24.     Several  have  been  excavated. 

Group  of  seven  linear  and  conical  mounds  on  the  J.  Seider 
place  adjoining  the  above  on  the  west,  N.  V2  Sec.  24.  A  trail 
follows  along  the  crest  near  the  mounds. 

Platted  by  C.  E.  Brown  and  E.  F.  Richter,  Aug.  22,  1907.  The 
latter  group  mentioned  in  Wis.  Archeo.,  v.  6,  no.  4,  p.  200, 
pi.  6. 

15.   JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Lake  Mills  Township. 

]\rounds  formerly  existed  on  the  old  Fargo  place,  Sec.  15,  on 

the  west  shore  of  Rock  Lake. 

Reported  to  C.  E.  Brown   (F.  B.  Fargo),  Aug.  19,  1907. 
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Sumner  Township. 

Cache  of  fourteen  leaf  shaped  points  found  at  Lake  Xosh- 
konong,  N.  W.  i/t,  ^".  E.  V4  Sec.  16. 

Cache  of  six  flint  perforators  found  beneath  a  tree  root  on 
the  John  iVordby  place,  S.  W.  H,  S.  W.  14  Sec.  5. 

Reported  by  H.  L.  Skavlem,  1907.  Briefly  described  by  C.  B. 
Brown,  Wis.  Archeo.,  v.  6,  no.  2,  pp.  69-70. 

Milford  Township. 

Burials  disturbed  in  digging  for  foundation  for  new  hall  at 

Milford. 

Reported  to  C.  E.  Brown,  Aug.  1907. 

Aztalan  Township. 

Old  Winnebago  village  at  Aztalan  on  the  Crawfish  Eiver. 
Located  on  map,  18  B.  E.,  pt.  2,  pi.  CLXXI.    Mentioned  by  I.  A. 
Lapham,   Antiq.   Wis.,    p.    47. 

Group  of  nine  conical  mounds  on  the  August  An  place,  on 

the  east  bank  of  the  Cra^vfish  River,  ^sT.   E.  V4  Sec.   20   and 

IST.  W.  14  Sec.  21. 

Located  on  pis.  34  and,  35,  Antiq.  Wis.  Additional  data  se- 
cured by  C.  E.  Brown,  Aug.  19,  1907. 

Conical  mound  on  the  John  Lerith  place  on  the  west  bank  of 
the    Crawfish    River,    S.    1/2,    X.    E.    14    Sec.    20.     Recently 
destroyed   in  extending  small  stone  quarry. 
Reported  to  C.  E.  Brown,  Aug.  19,  1907. 

Jefferson  Township. 

Cache  of  flint  disks  found  on  the  Bonier  place,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Rock  River  about  2'  miles  above  Et.  Atkinson. 

Reported  to  H.  L.  Skavlem   (G.  E.  Ballard),  Mar.  1907. 

16.   JUNEAU  COUNTY. 

Lisbon  Township. 

Cache  of  eight  blue  honiHtone  knives  found  within  the  city 

limits  of  Xow  Lisbon,  by  Seymour  Harris,  May,  1004 

Reported  by  W.  H.  Elkey.  Briefly  described  and  figured  by 
C.  E.  Brown,  Wis.  Archeo.,  v.  6,  no.  2,  p.  64,  pi.  5;  also  in 
Records  of  the  Past,  v.  4,  pt.  3. 
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17.   KENOSHA  COUNTY. 

Somers  Township. 

Group  of  seven  conical  mounds  on  Blk.  1,  Rice's  Subdivision 

(Sec.  31),  west  of  Pike  Creek  and  adjoining  the  western  city 

limits  of  Kenosha.     One  mound  excavated,  human  bones  and 

copper  awl  found.     All  nearly  obliterated  by  long  cultivation 

of  field. 

Reported  by  F.  H.  Lyman,  Aug.   19,  1907.       Platted   by  C.  B. 
Brown,  Aug.  29,  1907. 

Cam])   site   on   property   belonging   to   the   Penuoyer    Sam- 
tori  um,  lying  between  Pike  River  and  the  lake  road,  E.  l/>  Sec. 
19.     This  place  is  just  north  of  the  Kenosha  city  limits. 
Reported  by  C.  E.  Brown,  Nov.  27,  1907. 

18.   LA  FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

Argyle  Township. 

Conical  mound  on  ^iud  Branch,  Sec.  18. 
Conical  mound  on  ^iud  Branch,  X.  W.  V^  Sec.  21. 
Reported  by  O.  P.  Olson,  Dec.  27,  1906. 

Wayne  Township. 

Group  of  mounds  on  the  John  Arndt  place  on  the  Pecatonica 
River,  about  one  mile  west  of  South  Wayne,  (Sec.  16?)- 
Reported  by  W.  H.  Elkey,  1907. 

19.   LANGLADE  COUNTY. 

Elcho  Township. 

Several  conical  mounds  on  the  shores  of  Post  Lake. 
Mentioned  in  Antigo  Daily  Journal,  July  7.  1907. 

20.   MANITOWOC  COUNTY. 

An  Indian  trail  ran  from  the  mouth  of  the  Manitowoc  River 
along  its  north  shore  to  the  Rapids;  thence  northwest  in 
Section  23  to  a  ford  (where  the  bridge  now  is),  then 
through  the  northeast  corner  of  Section  22;  thence  north- 
westerly to  the  south  bank  of  the  river  to  the  present 
Hein's  mill  (Conroe's  mill)  and  then  following  closely  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  to  Cato  Falls  where  was  an  Indian 
camp  presided  over  by  Quitos,  a  well  known  Indian.  This 
2— Arch. 
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place  was  known  as  the  Upper  Falls.  From  here  the  river 
was  followed  in  dugouts  to  the  camping  ground  at  the 
Forks. 

Communicated  by  Dr.  Louis  Falge,  Jan.  3,  1908. 

Cato  Township. 

Quitos'  Indian  camping  ground  was  on  the  north  bank  of  the 

Manitowoc  Eiver,  at  Cato  Falls. 

Reported  by  Dr.  Louis  Falge,  Jan.  3,  1908. 

Manitowoc  Rapdids  Township. 

Indian  village  site  and  planting  ground  on  the  Manitowoc 
River  bottom  and  adjoining  hillside  on  the  John  Schuette 
farm,  Sec.  24. 

At  least  four  distinct  Indian  cemeteries  in  the  village  of 
Manitowoc  Rapids  and  vicinity,  in  Sees.  28  and  24.  In  one 
of  these,  on  a  high  bank  at  the  present  crossing  of  Washington 
and  King  streets,  was  finally  buried,  the  noted  chief  John  Y. 
^Mexico,  or  ^lexico  (The  Wampum),  who  died  in  1844.  His 
remains  were  ar  first  temporarily  interred  in  the  Indian  ceme- 
tery in  the  S.  E.  i/4  Sec.  21,  Cato  Township,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Manitowoc  River. 

Reported  by  Dr.  Louis  Falge,  Jan.  3,  1907. 

Series  of  provision  caches  on  the  Richard  Donovan  place, 
S.  E.  1/4,  S.  W.  14  Sec.  30. 

Reported  by  Dr.  Louis  Falge,  May  20,  1907. 

(^aelip  of  about  seventeen  flint  implements  found  by  work- 
men dnring  road  work  on  ^^County  House''  hill,  in  the  village 
of  ^lanitowoc  Rapids.     I^ow  scattered. 

Reported  by  Dr.  Louis  Falge,  Jan.  3,  1907. 


21.    MARATHON  COUNTY. 

A  trail  from  Mosinee  on  the  Wisconsin  River  entered  Emmet 
Township  just  south  of  the  north  line  of  Sec.  25  and  con- 
tinued westward  to  the  center  line  of  Sec.  29;  thence  south- 
west to  a  small  viUage  site  in  the  S.  E.  y^  Sec.  5,  in  Bergen 
Township;   thence  west  to  the  N.  W.  1/4,  N.  W.  y^   Sec.  34; 
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thence  south  to  the  present  village  of  Rozellville,  in  Day 
Township.  From  this  place  it  pursued  a  general  southwest 
course  through  Day  and  McMillan  townships  and  to  a  vil- 
lage site  near  the  center  of  Sec.  3,  Marshfield  Township, 
in  Wood  County,  and  thence  west  to  near  the  center  of 
Sec.  4  where  it  turned  southwest  to  Marshfield. 

A  branch  of  the  above  mentioned  trail  entered  Emmet  Town- 
ship at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sec.  25  and  followed  a  gen- 
eral southwest  course  to  a  village  site  at  Indian  Ford  on 
the  Big  Eau  Pleine  River,  S.  Vg,  S.  E.  ^A  Sec.  3,  in  Bergen 
Township.  From  this  place  it  ran  northwest  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  to  the  site  of  a  Chippewa  village  in  the 
N.  W.  14,  N.  W.  ^A  Sec.  6;  thence  one  mile  west  to  a  Potta- 
watomie village,  "Indian  Farm,"  in  the  N.  %,  N.  W.  y^ 
Sec.  1,  in  Day  Township;  thence  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion passing  a  village  site  in  the  S.  W.  l^,  N.  E.  ^  Sec.  26, 
and  another  in  the  S.  E.  i/4,  S.  W.  i^  Sec.  34,  and  Into  the 
S.  W.  1/4  N.  W.  lA  Sec.  3,  Auburndale  Township.  Thence 
it  ran  west  to  a  village  site  iri  the'N.  W.  ^4,  N.  W.  H  Sec.  5 
and  N.  B.  l^,  N.  E.  14  Sec.  6,  and  onto  the  N.  W.  V^,  N.  W.  U 
Sec.  2,  Marshfield  Township  where  it  again  united  with  the 
above  mentioned  trail.  A  lateral  leaving  this  trail  at  the 
south  line  of  the  S.  E.  %  Sec.  2,  Day  Township,  Marathon 
County,  connected  with  the  other  trail  at  Rozellvllle. 

A  trail  ran  from  a  village  site  in  the  S.  W.  14,  S.  W.  l^  Sec.  24, 
Bergen   Township,  on   the   Little   Eau  Pleine   River  north- 
east to  the  Big  Eau  Pleine,  which  it  crossed,  and  then  di- 
rect to  Mosinee. 
Locateed  by  G.  H.  Reynolds  and  H.  C.  Fish,  1906. 

Cleveland  Township. 

Village  site   in  the  S.  W.  %,    N.   W.  14    Sec.  36,  T.  27  N., 

R  4  E. 

Located  by  G.  H.  Reynolds  and  H.  C.  Fish,  1906. 

Day  Township. 

Pottawatomie  village  site,  known  as  the  "Indian  Farm/^ 
about  4  miles  north  of  Rozellville,  in  the  N.  I/2,  N.  W.  1/^ 
Sec.  1  and  Tf.  E.  14  Sec.  2,  and  extending  into  the  adjoining 
sections  of  Cleveland  Township.  This  site  was  occupied  for 
many  years  prior  to  1890. 

Located  by  G.  H.  Reynolds  and  H.  C.  Fish,  1906.  Described  in 
the  Marshfield  News,  Dec.  6,  1906. 

Village  site  on  the  Lutz  farm,  S.  E!  %,  N.  W.  14  Sec.  80, 

T.  26  K,  "R.  4  E.     Occupied  prior  to  1875. 

Camp  site  in  the  S.  W.  1/4,  K  W.  Vi  Sec.  26,  T.  26  N.    R. 

4  W. 

Located  by  G.  H.  Reynolds  and  H.  C.  Fish,  1906. 
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Burial  place  on  the  old  Lahr  farm,  S.  E.  14?  ^-  E.  Vi  Sec. 
25,  T.  26  N.,  R.  4  E. 

Located  by  G.  H.  Reynolds  and  H.  C.  Fish,  1906.    Described  in 
the  Marshfield  News,  Dec.  6,  1906. 

Village  site  in  the  S.  E.  i/i,  S.  W.  V4  Sec.  34,  T.  26  IST., 
K  4  E. 

Located  by  G.  H.  Reynolds  and  H.  C.  B^sh,  1906. 

Bergen  Township. 

Chippewa  village  site  and  cemetery  on  the  old  Austin  place, 
on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Big  Eau  Pleine  River,  1^.  W.  %, 
K  W.  14  Sec.  6,  T.  26  K,  R.  5  E. 

Village  site  and  group  of  conical  mounds  on  the  old  Oleaon 
and  Straub  farms  at  Indian  Ford,  on  the  Little  Eau  Pleine 
River,  S.  W.  14,  S.  W.  14  Sec.  24,  T.  26  N.,  R.  5  E. 

Located  by  G.  H.  Reynolds  and  H.  C.  Fish,  1906.     Described  in 
the  Marshfield  News,  Dec.  6,  1906. 

Eau  Pleine  Township. 

Sugar  camp  and  planting-  ground,  on  the  S.  E.  I4,  S-  W.  V4 

Sec.  22,  T.  27  X.,  R.  3  E. 

Sugar  camp  on  the  S.  W.  14  Sec.  11,  T.  27  N.,  R.  3  E. 
Located  by  G.  H.  Reynolds,  Oct.  1907. 

22.  MARINETTE  COUNTY. 

Villaire  site,   plot    of  garden    beds  and  conical    mounds    at 
Aide's    Brc^s.   resort    on  the    west    side    of    Lake    Xcvmobav. 
^lonnds  ex]>lored,   human  bones  found. 
Reported  by  J.  M.  Pyott,  Sept.  5,  1907. 

23.  MARQUETTE  COUNTY. 

Cache  (?)  of  leaf-shaped  quartzite  points  found  in  a  sandy 
field  near  the  Fox  River,  Mecan  To^\Tiship,  by  Frank  Mueller. 
Mentioned  by  C.  E.  Brown,  Wis.  Archeo.,  v.  6^  no.  2,  pp.  56-57. 

24.  MILWAUKEE  COUNTY. 

Granville  Township. 

Indication^  of  a  camp  site  on  the  ^Tooney  place  on  ilic  west 
side  of  tli(»  ?Nlil\vank('e  River,  X.  W.  ^\    Seo.  1. 
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Camp  and  flint  workshop  site  on  the  Knebel  place,  N.  W.  ^/4 
Sec.  1. 

Indications  of  a  camp  site  on  the  Kneipp  place,  on  the  south 
bank  of  a  small  creek  flowing  into  the  Milwaukee  River,  S.  V2, 
"N.  W.  Vi  Sec.  12,  near  Brown  Deer. 

Reported  by  C.  B.  Brown,  Nov.  8,  1907. 

Milwaukee  Township. 

Series  of  provision  caches  formerly  located  on  elevated  land 
on  the  Chas.  Smith  farm,  S.  W;  14  Sec.  7,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Milwaukee  River.  Pottawatomie  Indians  camped  here  in 
1845  and  later. 

Fish-trap  constructed  of  boulders  formerly  extended  diag- 
onally across  the  Milwaukee  River,  ]^.  E.  ^4  Sec.  18. 
Reported  to  C.  E.  Brown,  Nov.  8,  1907. 

Group  of  three  oval  and  conical  mounds  on  the  Jacob  Jaeger 

place  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Milwaukee  River  at  the  turn, 

opposite  Sunny  Point,    S.  E.    Vi    Sec.    10.     One    excavated, 

human  bones  found.     Small  plot  of  garden  beds  on  the  same 

place. 

Platted  by  C.  E.  Brown,  June  29,  1907. 

Camp  and  ^vorkshop  site  on  the  Stewart  farm  at  the  mouth 
of  Mud  Creek,  N.  E.  14  Sec.  81,  and  W.  U.  Sec.  32. 
Reported  to  C.  E.  Brown,  1907. 

City  of  Milwaukee. 

Menomonee  Indian  camp  located  in  1849-50,  on  17  Street, 

between  Browm  an  Vine  Streets,  in  the  Ninth  Ward. 
Reported  to  Dr.  E.  J.  W.  Notz,  Sept.  1907. 

Conical  mound  formerly  existed  where  the  Kalvelage  resi- 
dence now  stands  on  the  north  side  of  Cedar  between  24  and 

25  Streets,  Fifteenth  Ward. 

Reported  by  Dr.  F.  C  Rogers,  Dec.  20,  1907. 

Burials  found  in  gravel  pit  on  old  distillery  hill,  on  the  north 

side  of  the  Kiniiickinnic  Kiver,  at  the  south  end  of  Eleventh 

Avenue. 

Reported  by  Dr.  Jos.  Quin.  May,  1907. 

Lake  Township. 

Burials  found  in  Austin's  gravel  pit  near  the  southern  Mil- 
waukee city  limits,  X.  W.  ^4  Sec.  16. 
Reported  to  C.  E.  Brown,  May  20,  1907. 
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Oak  Creek  Township. 

Camp  and  workshop  site  on  the  Welbes  place,  on  the  north 
side  of  Oak  Creek,  betwen  the  Nicholson  road  and  the  C.  &  N. 
W.  Ry.  tracks,  S.  W.  %  Sec.  10. 

Camp  and  workshop  site  on  high  bank  of  Lake  Michigan,  on 
the  north  side  of  a  small  ravine  14  mile  north  of  Carrollville, 
S.  W.  14  Fract.  Sec.  18. 

Reported  by  C.  E.  Brown  and  Dr.  B.  J.  W.  Notz,  Nov.  4,  1907. 

Franklin  Township. 

Camp  site  indications  formerly  existed  about  a  small  pond 

on  the  Bruss  and  Walters  places,  N.  V2  Sec.  1. 
Reported  by  Dr.  E.  J.  W.  Notz,  Oct.  18,  1907. 

Burials  foimd  in  gravel  pit  on  the  W.  Eistow  (Steffen)  place 

on  the  bank  of  Koot  Eiver,  W.  l/^  K  E.  14  Sec.  35. 
Reported  to  C.  B.  Brown,  Jan.  8,  t908. 

25.   OCONTO  COUNTY. 

Armstrong  Township. 

Series  of  rock  inscriptions  on  granite  ledge  on  ^^south  side'' 
of  Sec.  24,  T.  31  K,  K.  16  E. 

Described  by  C.  E.  Breed,  Am.  Antiq.,  v.  17,  no.  6,  pp.  358-359. 

Indiaji  cemetery  at  White  Potato  Lake. 
Reported  to  J.  P.  Schumacher,  1907. 

Brazeau  Township. 

Camp  and  workshop  site  on  the  north  shore  of  "Ranch  Lake, 

Sec.    12. 

Reported  by  J.  P.  Schumacher,  June,  1907. 

26.    OUTAGAMIE  COUNTY. 

Dale  Township. 

Conical  mound  in  a  ^yovo  at  ^fedina-  Junction. 
Reported  by  F.  S.  Hyer,  Dec.  28,  1906. 

Buchanan  Township. 

Old  ]\r(^noTnonoo  Indian  villag"<^  on  the  oast  side  of  the  Fox 
Kiver,  opposite  Kaiikanna. 

Located  on  map,  18  B.  E.,  pt.  2,  pi.  CLXXI. 
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27.   OZAUKEE  COUNTY. 

Fredonia  Township. 

Indian  village  of  Cliief  Waubeka,  or  Waubekat,  (1850)  was 
located  on  the  north  side  of  the  Milwaukee  River,  on  land  now 
occupied  by  the  village  of  Waubeka. 

Indian  camp  was  also  located  on  Yankee  Hill  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Milwaukee  River,  at  Waubeka.  Cemetery  on  the 
J.  B.  Kendal  place. 

Indian  camp  was  located  on  both  sides  of  a  creek,  tributary 
to  the  Milwaukee  River,  E.  i^  Sec.  29,  at  Waubeka. 
Reported  to  C.  B.  Brown,  July  17,  1907. 

Belgium  Township. 

Village  and  workshop  site  on  the  Peter  Prom  place  and  ad- 
joining properties,  along  the  Lake  Michigan  beach,  Fract. 
Sec.  Y. 

Located  by  C.  E.  Brown,  G.  A.  West  and  W.  H.  BUsworth, 
July  19,  1907. 

Mequon  Township. 

Chippewa  Indians  camped  in  early  days  of  settlement  about 

a  small  marsh  aloiig  the  Milwaukee  River,  at  Thiensville. 
Reported  to  C.  E.  Brown,  Oct.  8,  1907. 

28.   PIERCE  COUNTY. 

Mounds  along  the  Mississippi  bluffs  at  Prescott. 

Briefly  described  by  A.  J.  Hin,  Minn.  Hist.  Colls.,  v.  16,  p.  319. 
These  may  be  identical  with  those  mentioned  in  Item  5, 
Wis.  Archeo.,  v.  5,  nos.  3  and  4,  p.  365. 

29.   POLK  COUNTY. 

Indications  of  a  camp  site  on  Goose  Lake,  near  the  outlet. 
Reported  to  Mrs.  Emma  House,  1907. 

30.   RACINE  COUNTY. 

Norway  Township. 

Group  of  two  conical  inoimds  on  the  Ang.  Gaetz  place,  on 
northeast  shore  of  AA^ind  Lake,  Sec.  3.  Explored,  bimrlled 
burials  found,  Jnno,  1007. 

Reported  by  E.  F.  Richter,  Feb.  21,  1907. 
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Camp  and  workshop  site  on  the  J.  Schaefer  and  adjoining 
properties,  W.  14  Sec.  3,  on  the  northeast  shore  of  Wind  Lake. 
Reported  by"c.  E.  Brown  and  B.  F.  Richter,  June,  1907. 

Camp  and  workshop  site  on  an  island  in  the  marsh,  %•  mile 
southeast  of  Wind  Lake. 

Reported  by  G.  A.  West,  Aug.  9,  1907. 

Gamp  and  workshop  site  on  the  Ellarson  place,  on  the  south 
side  of  Denoon  Lake. 

Reported  by  C.  B.  Brown,  July  6,  1907. 

Indian  cemetery  was  located  in  1843  where  the  "N'orwegian 

church  now  stands,  at  Wind  Lake. 

Mentioned  by  Anderson,  Norwegian  Immigration,  Madison,  1895, 
p.  279. 

Dover  Township. 

Group  of  three  oval  mounds  on  the  Mrs.  M.  Allen  place  on 
the  north  shore  of  Eagle  Lake,  IST.  E.  l^  Sec.  22. 

Group  of  two  conical  mounds  on  the  King  and  Brady  places 
on  the  eajst  shore  of  Eagle  Lake,  N.  E.  1/4  Sec.  22. 
Reported  by  Richard  Leach,  Jan.  12,  1908. 

31.   RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Orion  Township. 

Group  of  iiK)iinds  on  the  l^ooley  place  on  Indian  Creek,  about 
34  mile  east  of  Orion,  S.  W.  1/4  See.  82. 

Reported  by  P.  A.  Seifert,  Aug.  21,  1907. 

Two  eonieal  uioimds  071  the  Julius  Xeefo  plaee,  on  the  north 

side  of  the  Wisconsin    Kiver  road,   Sec.   35.     Both    explored, 

linnian  hones  an,d  stone  heads  fonnd. 

Reported  by  C.  E.  Brown  and  P.  A.  Seifert,  Aug.  21,  1907. 

Two  conical  nionnds  formerly  located  on  the  At  wood  place, 

on  the  north  side  of  the  Wisconsin  Kiver  road,  X.  "^4  S^c.  85. 

Camp  site  Cfireidaces,  etc.")   on  the  lowlands  on  the  ^onth  side 

of  the  road. 

Reported  to  C.  E.  Brown    (P.  A.  Seifert),  Aug.  21.  1907. 

Buena  Vista  Township. 

Linear  niomid  on   the  crest  of  a  hiah  ridire  ovorl<H»l<inu'  tiio 
Wisconsin  River  mad   on   tli(^  Foster  Toc]^ol  place,  X.   ^  •_•   Sec. 

30,  T.  0  X.,  "R.  1  F. 

Platted  by  C.  E.  Brown,  Aug.  20.  1907. 
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Cache  of  sixteen  flint  blanks  found  on  the  village  sites  at 
Richland  City,  by  P.  A.  Seifert,  May,  1905. 

Mentioned  by  C.  B.  Brown,  Wis.  Archeo.,  v.  6,  no.  2,  p.  55. 

Camp  and  workshop  site  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Wisconsin 
River,  Fract.  Sec.  4,  near  the  site  of  the  early  village  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Camp  and  workshop  site  on  the  Woodbury  farm  at  the  mouth 
of  Bear  Creek,  Sec.  3. 

Reported  by  C.  E.  Brown  and  P.  A.  Seifert,  Aug.  20,  1907. 

Group  of  conical  mounds  on  the  west  side  of  Bear  Creek  near 
its  mouth,  near  the  west  line  of  Sec.  3. 

Conical  mound  formerly  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  mouth 
of  Bear  Oeek,  S.  AV.  14  Sec.  3. 

Caui])  and  workshop  site  in  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  "Y" 
Sec.  10,  a  short  distance  west  of  Lone  Rock. 

Cam})  and  workshop  site  on  the  Chas.  Emshaw  place,  on  the 
south  side  and  at  the  foot  of  Lone  Rock  ridge,  and  between  it 
and  the  AVisconsin  River  slough  (Long  Lake). 

Groups  of  conical  and  effigy  mounds  on  the  E.  H,  Donner 
place,  W.  V2,  X.  E.  Va  Sec.  35,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  and 
l3etween  it  and  Bear  Creek.  Another  '  group  (of  conical 
mounds)  on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  E.  ^4,  X.  E.  ^4  ^^c-  *^^- 
All  are  under  cultivation. 

Reported  to  C.  E.  Brown   (G.  Moore),  Aug.  23,  1907. 

Group  of  conical  and  linear  mounds  and  village  site  on  the 
Alonzo  Bill  plaee.  on  the  bank  of  Pine  River,  E.  Mj  Sec.  25 
and  S.  E.  V4  Sec.  24,  T.  9  X.,  R.  1  E.  The  mounds  now  al- 
most wholly  obliterated. 

Reported   to    C.   E.    Brown    (Alonzo   BUls    and    P.   A.    Seifert), 
Aug.  21,  1907. 

Lidian  cornhills  formerly  existed  on  the  Louis  Paul  place 
Hndian  Fields),  on  Indian  Creek,  near  the  center  of  Sec.  24, 

T.  9  X.,  R.  1  E. 

Reported   to   C.   E.  Brown    (A.   Bills),  Aug.   22,   1907.    May  be 
'  identical  with  Item  2,  A  Record,  Wis.  Archeo.,  v.  5,  p.  372. 

Plot  of  cornhills  formerly  existed  on  the  Bills  and  Driscoll 
places  in  Heath  TTollow,  X.'E.  1/  Sec.  25,  T.  9  K,  R.  1  E  . 
Reported  to  C  E.  Brown  (P.  A.  Seifert),  Aug.  22,  1907. 
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32.  BOOK  00UNT7. 

Porter  Township. 

Spirit  siiviie  (^Wiuuebagof)  located  on  Sec  16. 
Kn>ort<Hl  to  A.  B.  Stout,  Apl.  1S07. 

Newark  Township. 

0*i«p  aiul  work^^p  sito  on  ihe  oM  Starr  place,  X-  E-  %,  S- 

Reported  to  H.  U.  SkaTlem  (F.  P.  Starr),  19t7. 

l>val  HHMUid  on  the  i^hrispinsen  place,  X-  W.  \i.  X.  E.  V* 
S<\\  14.     Kxoavaitxi,  burials  foiind. 

Kt»fton<^  )Qr  H.  U  SkaTlem.  June  1€,  1^7. 

FelUtt  Township. 

O'.a  Winuvhacv^  viliast^  k^eateni  a5  :he  jiincfKHi  of  the  Bock 
arni  YaKar*  r:wr>^  at  F\ihc\n.  

lui«rriDe  ly^wnships 

v^iT^-  Ar*.^  X*--  '-i.^v^r  ,.r.  :hi'  >H*v,Ti:  ic.v-  •;:  :be  Roc^  River,  in 

>^;C'^    iv".,-;    ;  --jvj^:    r.:.  ..:;-;      S>r:r^    Brvi  Grc^ip*    o^x   the 
":t7>.^^    ^v^-^'-* '<.t^  ->i:    >.:..\     '■  >*  vi  K:vtr.  :t.  :i>f  TldT^  Ward. 

- , ,.. ..   V  j.^ .-,   .     ,  .      \.    ^-     V    4t  >-.  T'   ^    -T^^s^  in 

X    '*^  >    "•"  ^       ^ 

>«<-^  "S:»»    *ir:    tir. -**-    '»^  ■     >     \,    55ttf>MT.    .'ttJW<s?»^«t 
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Group  of  three  conical  mounds  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rock 
River,  near  the  south  line  of  Sec.  3,  between  the  river  and  the 
railroad  track. 

Reported  by  H.  L.  Skavlem,  Jan.  1908. 

Group  of  three  conical  mounds  on  the  A.  Woodstock  (J.  Kil- 
mer) farm  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rock  River,  N.  E.  1/4,  N.  W. 
1/4  Sec.  22. 

Surveyed  by  H.  L.  Skavlem,  May  19,  1907. 

Camp  and  workshop  site  on  the  north  bank  of  Bass  Creek, 
one  mile  above  Afton. 

Reported  by  Horace  McElroy,  June  16,  1907. 

Milton  Township. 

A  map  of  Milton  Township  prepared  by  W.  C.  Whitford  locates 
the  Indian  trails,  villages  and  camps,  mounds,  comflelds, 
etc.  Published  with  description  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
Feb.  25,  1900.  Reprinted  in  the  Janesville  Dally  Gazette, 
May  20,  1907. 

Winnebago  village  (Tay-e-hee-dah)  of  White  Crow,  in  Sec. 
G,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Lake  Koshkonong.  Group  of 
mounds  at  the  same  place. 

Note.— The  location  of  White  Crow's  village  at  thta  place  is  an 
error.  It  was  located  on  Carcajou  (Lee's  Point)  on  the 
west  shore  of  Lake  Koshkonong,  in  Sumner  township,  Jef- 
ferson county.  Correction  reported  on  by  H.  L.  Skavlem, 
1906. 

Camp  site  and  corntields,  Fract.  Sec-  5,  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Koshkonong. 

Cornfields,  N.  V2  Sec.  8. 

Camp  site,  W.  V-y  Sec.  3. 

Sac  and  Fox  camp  (Black  Hawk  War),  N.  W.  14  Sec.  7. 

Cornfields,  ^\  W.  14  Sec.  8. 

Dance  gronnd  near  the  north  line  of  Sec.  10. 

Camp  site  west  of  creek,  W.  V2  Sec.  11. 

(I^ottawatomie)  Indian  village,  S.  F.  V^  Sec.  12  and  "N"  E. 
14  Sec.  13. 

Conical  nionnd  and  cornfield,  X.  W.  14  Sec.  19. 

Cornfield.  X.  F.  14  Sec.  22. 

Cam|^  site  at  north  end  of  a  small  lake,  S.  F.  ^4  Sec.  23. 

Camp  site  on  the  east  side  of  a  pond,  near  the  center  of  Se<!. 
24. 

Camp  site  on  the  west  side  of  a  small  lake,  S.  W.  ^  Sec.  25. 
All  of  tbe  above  are  located  on  W.  C.  Whltford's  map. 
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32.   ROOK  OOUNTY. 

Porter  Township. 

Spirit  stone  (Winnebago?)  located  on  Sec.  16. 
Reported  to  A.  B.  Stout,  Apl.  1907. 

Newark  Township. 

Camp  and  workshop  site  on  the  old  Starr  place,  N.  E.  ^,  S. 
E.  1^  Sec.  19. 

Reported  to  H.  L.  Skavlem  (F.  P.  Starr),  1907. 

Oval  mound  on  the  Chrispinsen  place,  N.  W.  %,  N.  E.  1/4 
Sec.  14.     Excavated,  burials  found. 

Reported  by  H.  L.  Skavlem,  June  16,  1907. 

Fulton  Township. 

Old  Winnebago  village  located  at  the  junction  of  the  Kock 
and  Yahara  rivers,  at  Fulton. 

Located  on  map,  18  B.  E.,  pt.  2,  pis.  CLXXI  and  CLXXII. 

Janesville  Township. 

Camp  and  workshop  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rock  River,  in 

Sec.  9. 

Reported  by  Horace  McElroy,  Aug.  8,  1907. 

Effigy  and  circular  mound    (Spring  Brook  Group)    on   the 

edge  of  a  steep  gravelly  bank  on  the  Cement  Post  Company^s 

land,  overlooking  the  bend  of  Rock  River,  in  the  Third  Ward, 

City  of  Janesville,  (Sec.  36).     Now  obliterated. 

Described  and  figured  by  H.  L.  Skavlem,  Janesville  Daily 
Gazette,  June  19,  1907.  Platted  by  H.  L.  Skavlem  and  C.  H. 
Weirick,  Dec.  19,  1906. 

Rock  Township. 

Group  of  three  conical  rnounds  on  the  Bailey  property,  be- 
tv\^eon  Eastern  Avenue  and  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  tracks,  in 
the  citv  limits  of  .Tanesvillo.  They  are  located  south  of  the 
Rock  River,  in  the  S.  E.  V,,  ?s^.  W.  V^  Sec.  1. 

Indian  cornfield  on  the  same  property,  south  of  the  mounds, 
K  E.  Va.  S.  E.  V,  Sec.  1. 

Platted  by  H.  L.  Skavlem  and  Horace  McElroy,  Mar.  10,  1907. 
Described  and  figured  by  H.  L.  Skavlem,  Janesville  Daily 
Gazette,  Jan.  19,  1907. 
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-Bcott  Township., 

IndJaii  eanip.  at  time  of  white  settlement,  near  a  spring:  and 

swamp,  S.  W.  V4  Sec.  31. 

Cornfield  formerly  existed  on  the  Val.  Engelmann  place,  S. 

W.  J/4  S.  W.  14  Sec.  22. 

Reported  by  Arthur  Wenz,  Oct.  10,  1907. 

Lima  Township. 

Mound  at  Our  Town,  on  the  bank  of  the  Onion  River. 
Reported  by  Dr.  A.  Gerend,  1906. 

Sheboygan  Township. 

Village  site  and  burial  place  on  Xorth  Point,  on  the  T.qke 
Michigan  shore,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  City  of  She- 
boygan. 

Burials  disinterred  in  fountain  park;  at  the  cx>mer  of  ^ew 
gan. 
York  and  Ninth  streets,  and  elsewhere  in  the  city  of  Sheboy- 

Mouud  formerly  existed  on  the  high  bank  of  Lake  Michifi;an, 

on  the  south  side  of  the  city  of  Sheboygan. 
Reported  by  Dr.  A.  Gerend,  1906. 

Wilson  Township. 

Group  of  effigy  and  conical  mounds  on  the  Carl  Reich  place, 

S.  E.  I/4  Sec.  3.     Some  explored. 
Reported  by  Dr.  A.  Gerend,  1906. 

36.   ST.  OROIX  COUNTY. 

Camp  and  workshop  sites  ou  the  ^lississippi  Rivpr  bluffs, 

across  the  river  from  Stillwater. 

Reported  by  Harvey  Helbing,  Oct.  31,  1907. 

37.   VERNON   COUNTY. 

Bergen  Township. 

Group  of  couical  u^mnd?  on  the  T.  B.  Fler^k  place.  Sec    16, 
T.  It]  X.,  R.  6  W.    Pipes  and  potterv  vessel  obtained  from  ovp. 
Reported  by  W.  H.  Elkey.  1906.     Described  by  G.  A.  West,  Wis. 
Archeo.,  v.  7,  no.  1,  pp.  34-35. 
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Wheatland  Township. 

Effigj'  mound  on  the  Fred  Geesa  place  near  the  north  line  of 
Wheatland  Township  (Sec.  80?).     Now  nearly  obliterated. 

Two  effigy  mounds  on  the  Byron  Fosdick  place,  N.  E.  14, 
N.  W.  1^  Sec.  36,  T.  12  N.,  K.  7  W. 

Two  effigy  mounds  on  the  Chas.  Partridge  place,  S.  E.  14, 
IsT.  E.  %  Sec.  ^6,  T.  12'  K,  R.  Y  W. 

Two  mounds  on  the  Ashbury  Ridge  road,  near  the  C.  A. 
Partridge  place. 

Effigy  mound  on  the  C.  A.  Tenny  property,  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  S.  W.  %  S.  W.  %  Sec.  31,  T.  12  K  R.  6  W.,  east 
of  Schoolhouse  No.  10.  Another  mound  near  the  union  of  the 
De  Soto  and  Victory  roads,  on  the  same  property. 

Two  conical  mounds  on  the  C.  A.  Tenney  property,  near  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  S.  E.  1/4,  IST.  E.  14  Sec.  1,  T.  12  N.,  R. 
7  W.,  on  the  south  side  of  the  De  Soto  road. 

Group  of  one  linear  and  five  effigy  mounds  in  Plum  Hollow, 
on  the  Wm.  Ferguson  estate,  in  the  S.  E.  Vi,  S.  E.  14  Sec.  34, 
T.  12  K,  R.  7  W. 

From  notes  by  C.  A.  Tenney,  furnished  by  F.  W.  Alexander, 
1907. 

38.   VILAS  COUNTY. 

The  courses  of  many  of  the  Indian  trails  leading  to  the  various 
Vilas  County  lakes  are  shown  on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  map 
of  the  Northern  Wisconsin  Lake  District,  published  in  1907. 

Chippewa  Indian  village  was  located  at  the  head  of  Squirrel 
Lake,  Sec.  22,  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation. 

Chippewa  Indian  village  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
above  mentioned  reservation. 

Shown  on  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  map  of  Northern  Wisconsin  Lake 
District,  1907. 

Indications  of  a  village  site  on  land  lying  between  Pike  and 

Round  Lakes. 

Reported  by  W.  H.  Bllsworh,  Aug.  9,  1907. 

Conical  mound  on  the  north  bank  of  Lac  du  Elambean,  near 

the  wagon  road  leading  to  the  Chippewa  reservation. 

Spirit  stone  projecting  above  the  water  in  the  northwestern 

part  of  Lac  du  Flambeau. 

Reported  by  G.  A.  West,  July  15,  1907. 
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39.   WALWORTH  COUNTY. 

East  Troy  Township. 

Pottawatomie  Indian  camp  on  the  John  Welden  plaee^  on 
the  southwest  side  of  Lake  Beulah,  Sec.  18,  in  early  settlement 
days. 

Reported  to  C.  E.  Brown,  Aug.  25,  1907. 

Scattered  evidences  of  a  camp  and  workshop  site  in  a  culti- 
vated field  on  the  west  shore  of  Potters  Lake,  Sec.  10. 
Reported  by  C.  E.  Brown,  Aug.  25,  1907. 

40.   WASHBURN  COUNTY. 

Minong  Township. 

Mounds  on  the  shores  of  Pokegama  Lake. 

Reported  by  H.  C.  Putnam,  Bau  Claire  Sunday  Leader,  Feb.  10, 
1907. 

41.   WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

West  Bend  Township. 

Group  of  two  effigy  and  two  oblong  mounds  on  the  north 
shore  of  Cedar  Lake,  E.  l^  Sec.  17. 

Reported  by  O.  L.  Hollister,  Aug.  27,  1907. 

Trenton  Township. 

Indian  village  was  located  on  the  Milwaukee  River,  near 
Newburg. 

Reported  to  C.  B.  Brown,  July  17,  1907. 

42.   WAUKESHA  COUNTY. 

Oconomowoc  Township. 

Mounds  on  the  shore  of  Ashippun  Lake. 

Mentioned  by  Miss  Julia  A.  Lapham,  Journal  National  Science 
Club,  Nov.  1899,  p.  4. 

Winnebago  Indian  camps  on  the  north  shore  of  Okauchee 
Lake,  1840  to  1876. 

Reported  to  C.  B.  Brown,  Oct.  20,  1907. 

Conical  mound  on  the  Braza  place,  on  Tweeden's  shore,  on 
the  west  side  of  Okauchee  Lake,  Sec.  25.  Mound  mutilated 
bv  campers. 

Reported  by  W.  C.  Schier  and  C.  B.  Brown,  Oct.  20,  1907. 
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Pottawatomie  Indian  camp  located  in  early  settlement  days 
on  Mrs.  L.  Burtis  place,  on  Railroad  Bay,  on  the  south  shore 
of  Okauchee  Lake,  if.  V^  Sec.  36. 

Reported  by  W.  C.  Shier,  Oct.  20,  1907. 

Camp  and  workshop  site  on  the  J.  H.  Eckels  place,  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  La  Belle,  N.  E.  1/4,  S.  E.  %  Sec.  19. 
Reported  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Rogers  and  Wm.  Rayner,  Jan.  1908. 

Conical  moimd  on  Eoimd  Island  (Lindenmere)  in  Lake  La 

Belle,  at  Oconomowoc. 

Reported  by  Miss  Julia  A.  Lapham  and  C.  B.  Brown,  Aug.  8, 
1907. 

Summit  Township. 

Linear  mound  on  the  Fiedler  place  at  the  southeast  comer  of 
Silver  Lake,  S.  E.  1/4,  if.  E.i^  Sec.  16. 

Platted   by  C.   E.   Brown,   Aug.   13,   1907.    May  be  included   in 
Item  8,  Wis.  Archeo.,  v.  5,  nos.  3  and  4,  p.  400. 

Indian  village  was  located  on  the  south  shore  of  Silver  Lake. 
Indications  of  flint  workshops  found. 

Reported  by  C.  W.  Lamb,  Oct  16,  1907. 

Conical  mound  near  ponds  north  of  the  T.  M.  E.  R.  &  L. 
Co.'s  electric  railway  line,  S.  14  Sec.  9.     Xearly  obliterated. 
Reported  by  C.  E.  Brown,  Aug.  13,  1907. 

Linear  mound  on  the  southwest  shore  of  Lower  Nashotah 
Lake,  S.  W.  %,  N.  W.  V4  Sec.  18. 

Cauip  site  on  the  Eowron  and  x\llis  places  near  the  west  shore 
of  Lower  Xemahbin  Lake,  south  of  Bark  River  on  the  liue  be- 
tweeu  Sees.  28  and  24. 

Cauip  and  workshoj)  site  near  a  suiall  swaui])  on  the  J.  R. 
Butler  place,  east  of  Crooked  Lake,  X.  AV.  V4,  X.  E.  14  Sec.  23. 
Noted  on  map  of  evidences  in  Sees.  13,  14,  23  and  24,  prepared 
by  A.  V.  Drown,  1907. 

Pottawatouiie  cauij)  located  in  early  days  of  s(4tloiiieut  on 
narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  Xeujalibin  Lakes,  X.  Vl^  Sec. 
24. 

Pottawatouiie  siio-ar  camps   in   early  days   ou   Suiiar    fOoo) 

Jsland,  in  Lower  Xcuiahbiu  Lake. 

Reported  to  C  E.  Brown,  Mar.  2.  1907. 
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Merton  Township. 

Two  mounds  (conical?)  on  the  west  shore  of  Beaver  Lake, 

north  of  Interlaken,  Sec.  28. 

Reported  by  F.  H.  Whitney,  July  21,  1905. 

Delafield  Township. 

Camp  and  workshop  site  on  the  Alden  place  on  the  nortli 

side  of  Bark  River,  S.  1/2,  S.  W.  l^  Sec.  18. 
Reported  by  F.  C.  Ringelsen,  May  23,  190/. 

Pottawatomie  Indian  camp  in  early  days  on  the  north  side 
of  the  outlet  of  Xagawicka  Lake,  Sec.  17.  From  this  place  a 
trail  rail  to  the  Xashotah  Mission  and  from  there  northwest  be- 
tween the  Nashotah  Lakes. 

Indian  caiiip  was  located  on  the  east  shore  of  Xagawicka 
Lake,  Sec.  16. 

Reported  to  C.  E.  Brown  and  L.  R.  Whitney,  Mar.  2,  1907. 

Vernon  Township. 

Conical  mound  on  the  McBeaii  place  on  the  east  shore  o± 
Mud  (ifukwonago)  Lake,  W.  1/2  Sec.  18. 
Reported  by  R.  L.  Porter. 

Group  of  four  or  five  oval  mounds  on  the  II.  F.  Sargeant 
place,  W.  1/2,  S.  W.  Vi  Sec.  28  (  ?).     Xow  nearly  obliterated. 
Reported  by  O.  L.  Hollister  and  R.  L.  Porter,  Aug.  1907. 

Circular  enclosure  formerly  existed  on  the  Rose  place,  north 
of  the  Fox  Kiver  at  Big  Bend,  X.  E.  V4.  Sec.  23. 
Reported  to  O.  L.  Hollister,  1907. 

Pottawatomie  Indian  camp  was  located  in  early  days  on  the 
^faney  ])lace  at  the  bend  of  the  Fox  River,  S.  E.  V\  Sec.  25. 

Reported   to  C.  B.   Brown,  July  6,   1907.    Local v^d  on  map,   18 
B.  E.,  pt.  2,  pi.  CLrXXI  and  CLXXII. 

Muskego  Township. 

Camp  and  workshoj)  sites  on  the  J.  Schmidt  place,  X.  E.  V4 
S.  E.  1/4  Sec.  !(>;  also  on  the  J.  Schmidt  and  A.  H.  Claflin 
places:,  X.  E.  14  and  X.  W.  Vv  of  the  S.  E.  V4  Sec.  V\  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Waterford  road,  on  the  northwest  side  of  Big 

^fuskeao  Lake. 

Reported  by  C.  B.  Brown,  July  6,  1907. 
3— Ar?h. 
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Conical  mound  on  the  Wm.  Sesar  place  at  the  foot  of  Big 
]\Iuskego  Lake,  X.  W.  Vi  Sec.  34.  Excavated  in  1906,  hnman 
bones  and  flint  point  found. 

Reported  by  E.  F.  Richter,  Feb.  21,  1907. 

Indians  camped  in  early  days  on  the  J.  P.  Duclett  pla^e, 
on  the  west  shore  of  Denooii  J^ake,  X.  \V.  l/^  Sec.  81.  In- 
dications of  flint  workshop  still  to  be  seen.  A  trail  from  Long 
Lake  in  Kacine  County  formerly  ran  across  this  farm. 

Camp  and  workshop  site  on  the  O.  A.  Larson  place  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Denoim  Lake,  S.  W.  Vi,  S.  E.  V]  Sec.  81. 
Reported  by  C.  E.  Brown,  July  6,  1907. 

43.   WAUPACA  COUNTY. 

Royalton  Township. 

Group  of  efiigy,  conical  and  linear  mounds  on  the  Wood  place 
at  the  outlet  ot  Bear  Lake,  Sec.  5.  Some  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

Oval  mound  on  the  east  shore  of  Lear  Lake,  Sec.  4. 

Group  of  conical,  effigy  and  oval  mounds  on  the  F.  A.  Harden 
1)1  ace,  on  the  south  shore  of  White  Lake. 
Platted  by  P.  V.  Lawson,  Sept.  1899. 

Mukwa  Township. 

Villaii'e  sit(\  burial  ])lace  and  two  conical  mouuds  at  a  placo 
called  Philli])s  Mill,  at  Ostraudor,  ou  the  north  side  of  the  Lit- 
tle Wolf  Kiver,  S.  1 :,  Sec.  8. 

Reported  by  H.  Helbing,  Jan.  23,  1907. 

Group  of  five  conical  nM)unds  ou  the  bank  of  the  Littl^  Wolf 
River,  at  Ostrauder. 

(xrou])  of  conical  and  oval  uiou^ids  ou  the  Xels.  Aude^^,,!, 
place*  at  StaulevV  Landing',  on  the  west  bauk  of  the  AYolf 
Kivc^r    \y.  1/.  S^--.  -M. 

Platted  by  P.  V.  Lawson,  Sept.  20,  1899. 

Viliaae  sito  at  tlio  Clay  Bauk.^  ou  the  Wolf  River  jnst  below 

t]\('  cuti'MiT'o  to  Pjn-ti-ido-o  Crop  Lake,  Sec.  'M.      ^Fonuds;  nt  the 

>^{i]ii"  i>bic^ 

Reported  by  W.  C.  Scbier  and  Richard  Doelger,  Nov.  7,  1007. 

1\v(>  'Miiiciil  moiHid^^  at  Griii'uous  Ra])ids,  (»n  ihc  hiii''  b;ni'. 
(»f  tho  Little  Wolf  River. 

Platted  by  P.  V.  Lawson.  Sept.  20,  1899. 
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44.   WINNEBAGO  COUNTY. 

Wolf  River  Township. 

Gache  of  about  fifty  leaf-shaped  flint  implements  found  in 
r(»admaking  near  Tnstin,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Poygan. 
Reported  by  P.  V.  Lawson;  mentioned  in  Wis.  Areheo.  in  v.  6,  no. 
2,  p.  56. 

Village  site  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Poygan,  abont  % 
of  a  mile  east  of  Tnstin,  (See.  ?>1  (). 

Reported  by  L.  R.  Wliitney,  Sept.  30,  1907. 

Nepeuskun  Township. 

Winnebago  Lulian  village  was  loeated  cm  the  north  shore  oi 
Rush  Lake. 

Sliown  on  map,  18  B.  E.,  pi.  CLXXI  and  CLXXII. 

Manchester  Township. 

Indian  ford  formerly  extended  across  Lake  Poygan  froni 
a  point  on  the  east  si(k»  of  the  mouth  of  Wolf  River  to  a  trad- 
ing post  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake. 

SacrcHl  spring  from  which  a  large  luimber  of  stone,  bone  and 
other  implements  a:}(l  materials  were  obtained,  on  the  Frier 
proj)erty.  on  the  norih  shore  of  Lake  Povjran,  (Sec.  32'?). 
Reported  by  L.  R.  Whitney,  Sept.  30,  1907. 

45.   WOOD  COUNTY. 

A  tnail  ran  westward  from  a  village  site  at  Skunk  Hill  in  Sec. 
33,  Arpin  Township  (passing  a  village  site  in  the  W.  %, 
S.  W.  14  Sec.  31)  to  the  Yellow  River,  in  Richfield  Town- 
ship; thence  northwest  along  the  river  to  the  N.  Vz,  N.  W. 
V4  Sec.  28.  Here  it  divided,  one  branch  crossing  the  river 
to  a  village  site  in  the  S.  E.  14,  N.  E.  y^  Sec.  30,  the  other 
running  northeast  for  about  a  mile  to  Sec.  22,  and  thence 
northwest  to  a  village  site  in  the  S.  W.  14  Sec.  8.  (See 
other  trails  listed  under  Marathon  County.) 

Located  by  G.  H.  Reynolds  and  H.  C.  Fish,  1906. 

Lincoln  Township. 

Villair(^  sitp  and  ccMueterv,  X.  W.  V^,  S.  W.  V^  Sec.  9A.  T. 
25  X.,  R.  2  E. 

Located  by  G.  H.  Reynolds  and  H.  C.  Fish,  1906. 
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Marshfield  Township. 

Village  site  and  cemetery  near  the  center  of  Sec.  3,  T.  25 
K,  R  3  E. 

Locatect  by  G.  H.  Reynolds  and  H.  C.  Fish,  1906. 

Richfield  Township. 

Village  site  and  cemetery,  N.  E.  %,  S.  W.  14  Sec.  8,  T.  24 
K,  K.  3  E. 

Villag-e  site  and  cemetery,  S.  E.  l^,  K".  E.  l^  Sec.  30,  T.  24 
K,  K.  3  E. 

Locate^  by  G.  H.  Reynolds  and  H.  C.  Fish,  1906. 

Auburndale  Township. 

Village  site  and  cemetery,  N.  E.  14?  N-  E.  V^  Sec.  6,  and 
X.  W.  14,  N.  AV.  14  Sec.  5,  T.  25  N.,  R  4  E.,  and  extending 
across  the  county  line  to  the  Saunders  place,  in  Sees.  31  and 
32,  in  Day  Township,  Marathon  Coimty.  This  site  was  occu- 
pied for  many  years  prior  to  1875. 

Located  by  G.  H.  Reynolds  and  H.  C.  Fish,  1906.    Described  in 
Marshneld  News,  Jan.  10,  1907. 

Arpin  Township. 

Village  site  and  cemetery  on  the  Fred  Graham  place,  W.  l/^, 
S.  E.  Vi  Sec.  3,  T.  24  X.,^  R  4  E. ;  about  3  miles  northeast,  of 
Arpiu. 

Indian  village,  S.  E.  %,  S.  W.  14  Sec.  30,  T.  24  X.,  R.  4  E. 

Village  site  and  eemeterv,  W.  V2,  S.  W.  14  See.  31,  T.  24 
X.,  R.  4E. 

Village  site  and  eemeterv  on  the  old  ^leeeham  ])lace  at 
Skunk  Hill,  N.  W.  1/4,  S.  W.  14  Sec.  33,  T.  24  X.,  R.  4  E. 

Located  by  G.  H.  Reynolds  and  H.  C.  Fish,  1906.     Described  in 
the  Marshfield  News,  Jan.  10,  1907. 


CORRECTIOIs^S. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  following  errors  of  location  and 
omissions  occurring  in  A  Record  of  AVisconsin  Antiquities, 
AVis.  Archeo.,  v.  5,  nos.  3  and  4.  Wo  ask  the  assistance  of 
our  co-workers  in  reporting  others  as  they  may  ho  disoovr^ed. 
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Page  323 — Item  2.  The  location  of  his  long  line,  proces- 
sion or  series  of  mounds  Moses  Strong  gives  as  in  the  S.  E.  V4 
Sec.  39,  W.  i/o  Sec.  20,  S.  W.  %  Sec.  17  and  S.  E.  i^  Sec.  18. 
(Smithsonian  Rep.  1876,  p.  428. )  It  really  consists  of  sev- 
eral distinct  groups  and  solitary  mounds.  A  map  kindly  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Robert  Glenn  shows  that  the  mounds  located  by 
Strong  'in  the  S.  W.  14  Sec.  17  and  the  S.  E.  14  Sec.  18 
(Strong's  Diagr.  2)  are  in  the  N.  W.  ^^  Sec.  20.  The  mounds 
shown  in  his  Diagram  1  and  which  he  locates  in  the  S.  E.  14 
Sec.  19  and  W.  !/>  Sec.  20,  are  probably  all  in  the  S.  E.  14 
Sec.  19. 

Page  314 — Item  4.      Printers  error.     Read  east  for  "west." 

Page  324 — Items  2-4.     All  of  these  locations  are  in  T.  ^  'N. 

Page  329 — Items  8-9.     These  are  in  Marquette  Township. 

Page  347 — Item  5.  The  location  should  be  given  as  Sec. 
31. 

Page  389 — Item  2.  Some  mounds  still  exist  on  the  Hen- 
schel  farm. 

Page  391 — Items  4  and  5.  These  notes  refer  to  the  same 
group. 

Page  427 — Item  9.     Error  in  proof  reading.     Omit. 
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PLATFORM  PIPES   FEOM  A  MOUND  IN 
VERNON  COUNTY. 


Geo.  a.  West. 

In  the  spring  of  1905  during  the  destruction  of  one  of  sev- 
eral conical  mounds  located  on  their  property  in  Section  16, 
Bergen  Township,  Vernon  County,  tliere  were  disinterred  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Fleck  and  his  son  George  a  number  of  badly  decora.- 
posed  human  bones,  a  series  of  four  straight-base  platform 
pipes  and  a  miniature  pottery  vessel.  These  were  secured 
from  the  owner  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Elkey,  a  local  collector,  and 
through  him  afterwards  came  into  the  writer's  possession.  The 
pipes  are  figured  on  plate  2  and  only  a  brief  description  of 
them  need  be  given,  the  material  of  which  they  are  manufac- 
tured is  drab  steatite.  All  are  highly  polished  and  excep- 
tionally fine  examples  of  the  art  of  the  ancient  Indian  pipe- 
maker.  The  base  of  the  largest  measures  9  inches  in  leno^th 
and  4%  inches  in  wadth.  Its  spool-shaped  bowl  is  Sl/o  inches 
high,  and  originally,  before  being  struck  by  the  farmer's  plow- 
share, measured  o^/o  inches  across  its  top.  The  ends  of  its 
base  are  square  with  rounded  corners,  and  its  bowl  orifice  is 
%  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  cone-shaped,  and  evi- 
clently  made  with  primitive  tools.  This  pipe  is  interesting  be- 
cause of  its  unusually  large  size,  its  thin  base  and  for  the 
prominence  of  the  flange  surrounding  the  top  of  its  bowl.  The 
stem-hole  measures  but  8-16  of  an  inch  in  its  greatest  diameter 
and  is  reinforced  against  breakage  by  the  ridge  extending  along 
abovo  it  on  the  base  of  the  pipe.  A  pipe  of  similar  pattern, 
with  a  base  also  measuring  9  inches  in  lon2:th  is  in  the  Logran 
^fuseum  collections  at  Beloit  College.     This  specimen  was  re- 


Plate  II. 

PLATFORM  PIPES  PROM  A  MOUND  IN  BERGEN  TOWNSHIP,   VERNON  COUNTY 
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(r4)vereJ  in  an  early  day  by  Mr.  L.  Craigs,  while  plowing  on  his 
farm  in  Section  M),  Eagle  township,  Richland  county.  A  de- 
scription and  tignre  of  it  has  been  given  by  the  writer  in  his 
"Aboriginal  Pipes  of  Wisconsin."  (Wis.  Archeo.,  v.  4,  nos. 
:;  iiiid  4,  p.  114,  jig.  9G.) 

The  three  other  pipes  of  the  series  are  of  a  pattern  similar 
to  the  one  described.  They  each  measure  about  6'?4  inches  in 
length.  The  flange  of  the  bowl  of  one  of  these  has  been  broken 
off  bv  the  plow.  This  pipe  is  of  special  interest.  Its  base  ter- 
minates in  a  point  at  each  extremity,  an  unusual  feature.  The 
bottom  of  its  base  is  convex.  Another  one  of  these  three  piiws 
is  a  duplicate  of  the  first  descrilxHl  with  the  exception  that, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  base  coutainiiii;  the  stem  cavity  there 
is  on  either  side  a  double  notch  suggesting  that  after  having 
left  its  maker  or  original  owner's  hands  it  may  have  been  re- 
cut,  perhaps  to  accommodat<*  a  prrsou  with  a  smaller  moutb. 

The  j)otterv  vessel  which  acc*om])auied  the  pi])es  is  2V2  inches 
in  height  and  of  the  same  diameter.  It  is  constructed  of 
sand-tempered  clay,  well  fired,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  series 
of  horizontal  lines  reaching  from  the  rim  to  the  base. 
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THE  1907    MEETINGS    OF  THE  WISCONSIN 
'  ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


January  21. — ^President  G.  A.  West  presiding.  The  appointment  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  Messrs.  A.  B.  Stout,  H.  E.  Cole,  J.  Van 
Orden,  E.  P.  Nemmers,  Chas.  E.  Brown  and  Miss  Julia  A.  Lapham 
to  assume  charge  of  the  collection  of  the  $300.00  fund  required 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Baraboo  man  mound  was  announced.  Sec- 
retary Brown  appealed  to  the  members  of  the  Society  for  assist- 
ance in  interesting  other  citizens  of  the  state  in  supporting  the 
very  important  and  valuable  work  which  it  was  conducting.  He 
felt  that  if  those  already  interested  would  but  make  this  known 
to  their  friends  that  many  desirable  members  could  be  secured. 
An  invitation  was  extended  to  the  members  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters 
to  be  held  at  Madison,  on  February  7  and  8.  The  program  for  the 
evening  consisted  of  an  interesting  address  by  Rev.  Wm.  Metz- 
dorf  on  "The  Pottawatomie  Indians  in  Kansas." 

February  18. — President  West  conducted  the  meeting.  Secretary 
Brown  presented  a  memorial  on  the  death  of  Hon.  James  G. 
Pickett,  a  charter  member,  and  interested  student  of  Wisconsin 
archaeology.  The  report  of  Dr.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  the  Society's 
representative  at  the  Conference  of  State  and  Local  Historical 
Societies,  held  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  December  28,  1906,  was  read. 

The  following  papers  constituted  the  program  for  the  session: 

Notes  on  Indian  Life  in  Wood  and  Marathon  Counties. — Prof. 
Herbert  C.  Fish. 

Observations  on  Sheboygan  County  Archaeology. — Dr.  Alphonse 
Gerend. 

The  Archeological  and  Ethnological  Collections  of  the  State 
Historical  Society. — Chas.  E.  Brown. 

March  18. — President  West  presiding.  Secretary  Brown  submitted 
an  encouraging  report  of  the  progress  of  the  Society's  work  dur- 
ing the  year  past.  Nearly  200  new  members  had  been  enrolled. 
Thirty-nine  members  had  been  lost  through  death,  resignations  or 
dropped  from  the  roll  by  the  directors  because  of  the  non-pay- 
ment of  dues.  The  extension  of  the  Society's  researches;  the 
success  of  the  Ojibwa  Indian  Village  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair; 
the  state  assemblies  held  at  Carroll  College,  Waukesha  and  at 
Menasha,  and  other  leading  events  of  the  year  were  reported  on. 
He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  many  members  who  had  in  various  ways 
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assisted  in  the  advancement  of  its  objects.  The  annual  report  of 
Treasurer  L».  R.  Whitney  showed  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  to 
have  been  $1235.99,  the  disbursements  $893.81.  There  remained 
In  the  treasury  a  balance  of  $342.18.  These  reports  were  ap- 
proved. Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then  elected,  Mr.  Wm.  H. 
Elllsworth  being  chosen  for  the  office  of  President.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  extended  to  the  retiring  officers.  Retiring  President 
G.  A.  West  in  the  course  of  his  annual  address  strongly  recom- 
mended the  increasing  of  the  annual  membership  dues  to  $2.00 
per  year.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Society's  work 
was  educational  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  that  it  was  desired  to 
greatly  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  labors.  He  felt  that  no  member 
who  was  really  interested  in  its  work  would  object  to  aiding  by 
paying  the  slight  addition  to  the  fee.  This  proposal  was  un- 
animously approved  and  recommended  to  the  consideration  of 
the  newly  elected  executive  board.  The  session  closed  with  an 
interesting  address  by  Mr.  West  on  "Aboriginal  Copper  Mining.'* 

April  15. — President  W.  H.  Ellsworth  in  the  chair.  The  plans  for  the 
third  state  assembly  of  the  Society  to  be  held  at  Beloit  Ck>llege, 
Beloit,  on  June  15,  were  announced.  This  gathering  all  members 
were  urged  to  attend.  The  Man  Mound  Committee  had  caused 
to  be  issued  a  circular  requesting  contributions  toward  the  pur- 
chase and  preservation  of  this  remarkable  Wisconsin  earthwork. 
Responses  were  already  being  received.  The  Executive  Board  at 
its  meeting  on  March  28  had  decided  to  increase  the  membership 
dues  as  recommended  at  the  annual  meeting.  A  new  grade  of 
membership  to  be  known  as  sustaining  members  and  to  pay  an 
annual  fee  of  $5.00  had  also  been  created.  This  class  several  of- 
ficers and  members  had  already  joined.  Director  Ringeisen  had 
very  generously  defrayed  the  cost  of  issuing  membership  cards. 
An  invitation  to  the  members  of  the  Society  to  attend  a  lecture 
at  Milwaukee  Downer  College  was  read.  Vice  President  Metzdorf 
gave  a  talk  on  "the  Pottawatomi  Chief  Kack-Kack,"  and  Prof. 
Fish  presented  a  paper  on  "How  the  Redmen  Rid  Themselves  of 
the  Aged  and  Infirm."  Both  subjects  were  discussed  at  length 
by  the  members  in  attendance. 

May  20. — President  Ellsworth  presiding.  Secretary  Brown  reported 
on  the  growth  of  the  Man  Mound  fund,  and  outlined  the  plans  for 
the  years  research  and  survey  work.  The  appointment  of  Prof. 
Herbert  C.  Fish,  an  active  member  of  the  Society's  Research  Com- 
mittee, to  the  office  of  curator  of  the  Historical  Society  of  North 
Dakota,  was  announced.  The  following  members  presented  pa- 
pers : 

Notes  on  Illinois  Archaeology. — Chas.  J.  Deiker. 

The  Archaeology  of  Western  Calumet  County. — P.  V.  Lawson. 

Undescribed  Mound  Groups  in  Winnebago,  Waupaca,  Outagamie 
and  Green  Lake  Counties. — P.  V.  Lawson. 

A  short  discussion  followed  each  of  these  papers.  The  Messrs. 
Fred  Braun  and  E.  F.  Richter  made  exhibits  of  archeological 
materials. 
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June  15. — Third  State  Assembly  at  Beloit  College,  Beloit.  The  morn- 
ing was  spent  by  those  attending  in  viewing  the  very  extensive 
and  valuable  collections  in  Logan  Museum  and  the  fine  group  of 
Indian  mounds  on  the  college  grounds.  The  afternoon  session 
was  held  in  the  college  chapel,  about  150  members  and  visitors 
being  present.  Dr.  Geo.  D.  Collie  delivered  an  address  of  wel- 
come. Mr.  L.  H.  Riggs  rendered  several  fine  Dakotah  Indian 
songs.  The  program  consisted  of  the  following  interesting  ad- 
dresses :  — 

The  Antiquities  of  Beloit  and  Vicinity. — Rev.  S.  D.  Peet. 

Present  Day  Archaeology. — Dr.  Frederick  Starr. 

The  Archaeological  Survey  of  the  Lake  Koshkonong  Re- 
gion.— H.  L.  Skavlem. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  a  group  photograph  of  the  mem- 
bers was  taken  by  H.  R.  Clough.  The  members  in  attendance  at 
the  assembly  came  from  Milwaukee,  Madison,  Marshfield,  Ft.  At- 
kinson, Milton,  Jefferson,  Janesville,  Waukesha,  Evansville,  Rock- 
ford,  Portage,  Brodhead,  Monroe  and  Chicago. 

October  21. — Vice  President  Rolland  L.  Porter  directed  the  meeting. 
Secretary  Brown  reported  at  length  on  the  researches  conducted 
by  himself  and  other  members  of  the  Society  in  various  Wiscon- 
sin counties  and  exhibited  numerous  surveys,  specimens  and 
photographs.  He  was  followed  in  turn  by  the  Messrs.  C.  W. 
Lamb,  O.  L.  Hollister  and  Arthur  Wenz  who  presented  reports  of 
discoveries  made  by  themselves.  Mr.  Brown  presented  to 
the  Society  a  copy  of  the  joint  deed  to  it  and  the  Sauk  County 
Historical  Society  of  the  Man  Mound  property  near  Baraboo,  the 
purchase  of  which  had  been  concluded  by  the  Messrs.  H.  E.  Cole 
and  J.  Van  Orden.  He  asked  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended 
these  gentlemen,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Stout  and  -Miss  Julia  A.  Lapham, 
for  their  activity  and  interest  in  securing  the  moneys  required 
for  its  preservation.  He  also  expressed  the  Society's  gratitude 
to  the  various  members  and  others  who  had  contributed.  The 
program  for  the  evening  consisted  of  a  talk  by  Mr.  Brown  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Detroit  Frauds"  in  whose  exposure  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  had  been  instrumental.  He  gave  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  lAanufacture  and  vending  of 
these  spurious  relics,  which  consisted  of  clay  tablets,  caskets  and 
pipes,  and  of  "inscribed"  copper  tablets,  implements  and  orna- 
ments. Some  specimens  of  these  he  exhibited.  The  operations 
of  these  fakers  were  detrimental  to  the  advancement  of  archaeo- 
logical science  and  should  be  stopped.  They  had  continued  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  It  was  high  time  the  Government  itself  took 
a  hand  in  the  prosecution  of  the  offenders. 

November  21. — President  Ellsworth  presiding.  Secretary  Brown  ex- 
plained at  length  the  objects  of  the  Indian  Industries  League, 
which  he  oelieved  deserved  the  support  of  all  persons  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  native  American  race.  He  made  various  an- 
nouncements of  interest  to  members  of  the  Society. 

The  proerram  for  the  even'ne:  ronsisted  of  a  lecture  by  himself 
on   "The  Earthenware   of  the  Wisconsin   Indians."     He   described 
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in  detail  the  beginnings  and  progress  of  the  ceramic  art  among 
the  American  aborigines,  the  geographic  grouping  of  the  various 
wares,  etc.;  the  manufacture  and  use  of  pottery  vessels  by  the 
Wisconsin  Indians,  etc.  He  illustrated  his  discourse  with  num- 
erous photographs  and  specimens  of  local  ware.  Dr.  Louis  Lotz 
followed  with  a  very  instructive  talk  on  the  manufacture  and 
uses  of  pottery  vessels  by  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  Acoma  and  Isleta. 
A  fine  exhibit  of  ancient  and  modern  aboriginal  earthenware  was 
made  by  members  of  tjie  Society. 

December  16. — This  meeting  was  held  in  the  new  Johnston  Science 
Hall  of  Marquette  University.  Vice  President  West  presided.  The 
appointment  of  the  Messrs.  A.  B.  Stout  and  H.  E.  Cole,  and  Mrs. 
Jessie  R.  Skinner  as  delegates  to  the  32nd  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  (Madison,  December,  27-31),  was 
announced.  It  had  been  proposed  to  hold  at  Milwaukee  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Wisconsin 
Archeologjcal  Society  and  other  Wisconsin  societies  during  the 
month  of  February. 

The  program  consisted  of  the  following  addresses: 

The  ijJffigy  Mounds  of  Calumet  County. — P.  V.  Lrawson. 

The  Archaeology  of  the  Lake  Koshkonong  Region. — H.  L. 
Skavlem. 

Interesting  exhibits  were  made  by  various  members  present. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL  NOTES. 


The    Pishtaka    Excubsion. 

On  Saturday,  October  25,  1907,  a  party  consisting  of  sixty  Milwaukee 
members  and  guests  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  made  an 
excursion  to  the  Dewey  group  of  Indian  mounds  at  Pishtaka,  in  Wau- 
kesha County.  The  party  left  the  Public  Service  building  at  Milwau- 
kee by  special  car  over  the  T.  M.  B.  R.  &  L.  Ck>mpany*s  suburban  line, 
Mr.  Chas.  W.  Lamb  and  Curator  Brown  being  in  charge.  After  a  pleas- 
ant and  instructive  several  hours  spent  in  viewing  the  IBne  group  of 
nearly  thirty  conical,  oval,  4inear  and  effigy  mounds  which  are  located 
in  strip  of  pasture  land,  the  party  returned  to  town.  The  electric  rail- 
way has  secured  the  promise  of  the  owner  of  the  land  that  these  earth- 
works will  be  preserved. 

The  Joint  Meeting  of  Wisconsin  Scientific  Societies. 

On  December  27,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Milwaukee  to  consider  plans 
for  a  proposed  joint  meeting  of  several  state  scientijBc  societies  includ- 
ing the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society,  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and 
Letters,  on  February  13  and  14.  The  five  participating  organizations 
were  represented  by  the  Messrs.  Prof.  C.  E.  Allen,  Mr.  Geo.  A.  West,  Dr. 
G.  W.  Peckham,  Dr.  Lewis  Sherman,  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Barth  and  Curator 
C.  E.  Brown.  The  proposed  plans  meeting  with  the  approval  of  all, 
Prof.  Allen  was  instructed  to  prepare  the  program  and  Mr.  West  to 
conclude  arrangements  for  a  dinner  to  be  given  at  the  meeting's  close 
at  one  of  the  Milwaukee  hostelries. 

The  Gift  of  a  Collection  to  Carroll  College. 

The  new  museum  in  Rankin  Science  Hall  at  Carroll  College,  Wauke- 
sha, is  the  recipient  of  an  interesting  study  collection  of  archeological 
materials  collected  by  Curator  C.  E.  Brown  and  Mr.  P.  A.  Seifert  of  the 
Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  from  a  village  site  at  Richland  City 
on  the  Wisconsin  River.  This  collection,  which  is  intended  to  illustrate 
the  industries,  manners  and  customs  of  the  early  and  later  Indian  in- 
habitants of  this  particular  site,  consists  of  grooved  axes,  celts,  agri- 
cultural implements,  hammers,  rubbing  stones,  arrowshaft  grinders, 
scrapers,  perforators,  club  heads,  arrow  and  spearpoints,  lead  cubes. 
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potsherds,  fireplace  stones  and  other  materials.  The  flint  working  in- 
dustry is  illustrated  by  means  of  a  series  of  flint  nodules,  blocks,  disks, 
blanks,  spalls,  flakes,  chips,  rejects,  chipping  and  breaking  hammers, 
flakers,  and  of  finished  fiint  implements.  The  period  of  the  coming 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  white  trader  is  illustrated  by  means  of 
pewter  ornaments,  fragments  of  brass  kettles,  musket  balls  and  similar 
materials.  All  of  the  specimens  in  this  collection  which  allow  of  such 
arrangement  are  neatly  mounted  on  large  sized  photograph  backs,  thus 
facilitating  their  intelligent  arrangement  in  cases  and  their  handling 
by  the  instructor  or  students.  All  are  neatly  and  instructively  labeled. 
A  catalogue  and  a  map  of  the  site,  the  latter  indicating  the  location  of 
the  filnt  work-shops,  fireplaces,  caches,  burial  places  and  of  the  numer- 
ous surrounding  groups  of  mounds,  accompanies  the  collection.  The 
archeological  collections  of  Carroll  College  as  of  many  another  Wiscon- 
sin educational  institution,  are  yet  meagre,  and  this  particular  gift  is 
made  with  the  intention  of  encouraging  others  to  donate  or  deposit 
specimens  of  value  in  advancing  our  knowledge  of  Wisconsin's  pre- 
historic inhabitants. 

Life  and  StJSTAiNiNG  Members. 

The  present  roll  of  the  life  and  sustaining  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
Archeological  Society*  is  as  follows: 

Life  Members. 

Mrs.  Charles  Catlin,  Milwaukee. 
♦Mrs.  J.  G.  Flint,  Milwaukee. 

Wyman  K.  Flint,  Milwaukee. 

Howard  Greene,  Milwaukee. 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Hamilton,  Milwaukee. 

W.  H.  J.  Kieckhefer,  Milwaukee. 

Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Kohl,  Oconomowoc. 

Mrs.  James  Sidney  Peck,  Milwaukee. 

Chas.  F.  Pfister,  Milwaukee. 

Henry  Howey  Schufeldt,  II,  Oconomowoc. 

Dr.  Newton  H.  Winchell,  St.  Paul. 

Hon.  Frederick  Layton,  Milwaukee. 

Most  Rev.  Sebastian  G.  Messmer,  Milwaukee. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Merrill,  Milwaukee. 

Chas.  W.  Norris,  Milwaukee. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Pereles,  Milwaukee. 

T.  J.  Pereles,  Milwaukee. 

L.  J.  Pettit,  Milwaukee. 
♦Gen.  Nicholas  Senn,  Chicago. 

Fred  Vogel.  Jr.,  Milwaukee. 
♦  Deceased. 

Sustaining  Members. 

Wm.  H.  Ellsworth,  Milwaukee.  Col.  Gustave  Pabst,  Milwaukee. 

Dr.  Louis  Falge.  Manitowoc.  Jos.  Ringeisen,  Jr.,  Milwaukee. 

O.  J.  Habhegger,  Milwaukee.  J.  N.  Tittimore,  Omro. 

Hon.  James  G.  Jenkins,  Milwaukee.  Geo.  A.  West,  Milwaukee. 

Rev.  Wm.  Melzdorf,  Milwaukee.  Albert  Rabe,  Chicago. 
Paul  Nowak,  Milwaukee. 
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The  roll  of  those  who  have  thus  assisted  the  State  Society  in 
its  important  work  is  not  yet  large.  It  is  desired  and  right  that  their 
interest  and  approval  of  its  labors  should  become  generally  known,  and 
that  others  should  thereby  be  encouraged  to  help.  Some  present  annual 
members  can  aid  us  by  having  their  membership  transferred  to  one  of 
the  above  classes.    For  this  we  shall  be  grateful. 

The  Growth  of  the  Museum  Idea  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Willis  P.  Clarke  of  Milton,  a  charter  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
Archeological  Society,  has  presented  to  Milton  College  his  collection  of 
archeological  materials.  Dr.  Louis  Falge  has  presented  an  equally  val- 
uable collection  to  the  Manitowoc  County  Historical  Society.  A  col- 
lection belonging  to  Mr.  F.  P.  Mansfield  is  deposited  in  the  public  school 
at  Johnsons  Creek.  Mr.  H.  A.  Discher's  collection  is  on  deposit  in  the 
Horicon  high  school.  Mr.  O.  B.  Joerns  is  interesting  himself  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  archeological  and  historical  museum  in  connection 
with  the  Sheboygan  public  library.  The  1906  annual  report  of  St. 
Francis  Seminary  shows  that  various  members  of  the  Society  are  aiding 
in  thfi  increase  of  its  collections.  Through  the  interest  of  our  members 
and  of  others,  valuable  additions  are  being'  made  to  the  collections  in 
the  Kellogg  Library,  at  Green  Bay,  and  in  the  Sauk  County  Historical 
Society's  museum  at  Baraboo.  Many  other  members  of  the  Society  are 
assembling  collections  with  the  idea  of  finally  presenting  them  to  local  * 
educational  institutions.  During  the  past  several  years  of  its  activity, 
the  Society  and  various  members  have  aided  the  following  institutions, 
not  already  mentioned,  by  the  gift  of  collections  or  specimens: 
Milwaukee-Downer  College.  State  Historical  Museum. 

Oshkosh  Public  Museum.  Ripon  College. 

St.  Lawrence  College.  Lawrence  University. 

Milwaukee  Museum.  Beloit  College. 

German-English  Academy.  Carroll  College. 

Many  other  institutions  yet  remain  to  be  encouraged.  The  museum 
idea  is  growing  rapidly  in  Wisconsin  and  we  trust  that  it  will  continue 
to  ao  so.  We  quote  from  a  recent  issue  of  Records  of  the  Past  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  an  editorial  note  on  the  "Need  for  Small  Mu- 
seums:" 

"While  the  necessity  for  great  museums  with  vast  scientific  col- 
lections is  universally  recognized,  the  equally  necessary  small  mu- 
seum is  often  lost  sight  of.  In  most  of  the  small  towns  throughout 
this  country  are  one  or  two  'Collectors,'  who  have  at  least  a  nucleus 
for  an  instructive  local  museum.  If  these  persons  would  receive  the 
stimulus  of  interest  and  support  from  the  better  educated  people  of 
the  community,  and  especially  from  the  school  boards,  small  mu- 
seums would  spring  up  all  over  the  land.  School  museums  and  rep- 
resentative collections  are  now  used  in  a  few  of  the  large  cities,  and 
some  of  the  archeological  and  historical  societies  are  now  further- 
ing this  cause.  We  agree  with  Prof.  Franz  Boaz  that  every  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  school  mu- 
seums and  small  local  museums." 
We  ask  our  members  throughout  the  state  to  lend  their  efforts  to  the 
establishment  of  such  small  museums  in  connection  with  the  schools, 
libraries  and  other  public  institutions  in  their  home  cities. 
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A  State  Cbaniological  COixection. 

The  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  is  interesting  itself  in  the  es- 
establishment  in  the  State  Historical  Museum  at  Madison  of  a  collection 
of  crania  of  American  Indians.  To  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  this  collection 
it  has  just  presented  to  the  museum  the  craniological  collection  of  the 
late  Dr.  J.  A.  Rice,  consisting  of  Dakotah,  Mandan,  Gros  Ventre,  Cree 
and  other  crania,  and  a  number  of  mound  and  other  skulls  presented 
by  Curator  C.  E.  Brown.  With  the  assistance  of  our  members  a  very 
valuable  and  much  needed  collection  can  soon  be  assembled  at  Madison 
and  we  ask  their  assistance  in  bringing  this  about.  Many  of  these  now 
possess  Indian  skulls  and  we  ask  that  these  be  donated  to  or  deposited 
with  the  state,  where,  as  parts  of  a  representative  collection,  they  will 
in  the  future  prove  of  educational  value  to  students  and  the  public. 
Members  desiring  to  make  such  gifts  or  deposits,  are  requested*  to  com- 
municate with  Curator  Brown  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society, 
Madison,  Wis. 

The  Co-operatiox  of  Two  State  Societies. 

Under  an  arrangement  just  entered  into  between  the  Wisconsin 
Archeological  Society  and  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Brown,  who  has  been  the  secretary  and  curator  of  the 
Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  since  its  organization,  will  after 
February  1,  1908,  for  the  period  of  a  year,  devote  his  energies  to  the 
furthering  of  the  interests  of  both  state  organizations,  which  are  in 
many  respects  identical.  The  ofllce  of  the  Archeological  Society  will 
be  removed  to  the  State  Historical  Library  at  Madison,  and  its  future 
work  will  be  directed  from  that  place.  Mr.  Brown  will  have  charge 
under  the  superintendence  of  Secretary  Dr.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  of 
the  care  and  increase  of  the  states'  historical  and  archaeological  collec- 
tion and  will  also  assist  the  State  Historical  Society  in  certain  of  its 
jBeld  work.  Mr.  Brown  will  continue  to  direct  the  Milwaukee  meet- 
ings of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society.  Treasurer  Whitney  will 
continue  his  office  at  Milwaukee.  A  Milwaukee  office  will  be  main- 
tained at  the  office  of  Vice  President  G.  A.  West  in  the  Railway  Ex- 
change building.  The  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  continues  to 
ask  the  fullest  support  of  its  valuable  and  necessary  work  from  its 
members  and  the  public. 

The  Purchase  of  the  Max  Mound. 

The  transfer  to  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  and  the  Sauk 
County  Historical  Society  of  the  Man  Mound  property  located  in 
Greenfield  Township,  Sauk  County,  near  the  City  of  Baraboo,  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Messrs.  H.  E.  Cole  and  J.  Van  Orden,  acting  for  both 
societies,  on  October  12,  1907.  On  December  16,  a  joint  committee 
consisting  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Cole,  A.  B.  Stout,  J.  Van  Orden,  Miss  Julia  A. 
Lapham,  Chas.  E.  Brown  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Palmer  was  appointed  to 
assume  charge,  under  the  direction  of  the  two  organizations,  of  the 
care  and  improvement  of  the  property.  The  latter  work  has  been 
profi:ressing  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Cole.  The  Wisconsin 
Archeological  Society  has  under  consideration  the  printing  of  an  il- 
lustrated pamphlet  giving  full  information  concerning  the  history  of 
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the  discovery  of  this  celebrated  Wisconsin  earthwork,  of  the  move- 
ment for  its  purchase  and  preservation,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
members  of  both  societies  and  of  the  woman's  clubs  contributing 
toward  its  purchase. 

Chairman  Cole  informs  us  that  some  additional  contributions  are 
required  for  the  erection  of  a  tablet  or  other  appropriate  monument 
on  the  site.  We  therefore  request  of  those  of  our  members,  who  have 
not  already  manifested  their  interest  by  contributing  toward  the  ac- 
quirement of  the  property,  to  aid  by  sending  to  Curator  Brown  such 
subscriptions  as  they  may  be  minded  to  make  for  this  purpose.  If 
the  improvement  of  the  property  is  completed  in  season,  this  years 
state  assembly  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  Baraboo. 

Membership  Dues. 

Members  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  who  have  not  al- 
ready done  so,  are  requested  to  hand  to  Secretary  Brown,  or  Treasurer 
Whitney,  their  dues  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Society's  funds  are 
small  and  it  cannot  afford  to  continue  on  its  rolls  the  names  of  those 
who  are  delinquent  in  the  payment  of  the  small  annual  fee.  The 
sending  of  a  number  of  notices  to  a  member  is  a  matter  of  expense  to 
the  Society  which  those  who  appreciate  its  work  and  efforts  under- 
stand. All  should  respond  promptly  to  these  calls  upon  their  interest. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  March,  1907,  the  annual  dues 
were  increased  to  $2.00  per  annum,  in  order  to  permit  the  extension 
and  broadening  of  the  scope  of  its  labors.  A  notice  of  this  slight  in- 
crease has  already  been  given.  Those  who  have  received  notices  of 
the  expiration  of  their  memberships  are  responding  most  devotedly  to 
this  call  for  additional  assistance.  We  trust  that  other  members  will 
respond  as  promptly  when  their  notices  are  received.  Nearly  all  of 
the  present  officers  have  taken  sustaining  memberships  in  order  to 
help  the  work  along.  We  wish  all  members  to  be  proud  jof  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  the  Society's  endeavors. 

Other  Items. 

In  the  present  issue  of  the  bulletin  there  appears  a  likeness  of  Mr. 
Otto  J.  Habhegger  oif  Milwaukee,  a  director  and  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society.  His  effective  work  in  its  be- 
half is  well  known.  He  is  likewise  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Milwaukee  Museum. 

The  new  membership  cards  now  being  issued,  are  the  gift  to  the 
Society  of  Director  Jos.  Ringeisen,  Jr.,  one  of  its  generous  and  devoted 
friends.  He  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  archaeological 
collections  in  the  state. 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wis- 
consin was  held  at  Madison  on  November  7,  1907.  Hon.  W.  W.  Wight 
and  Mr.  P.  V.  Lawson,  who  are  also  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeo- 
logical Society,  participated  in  the  program. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  will  be 
held  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Library  Museum  building  in  Milwaukee, 
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on  Monday  evening,  March  15.    Officers  for  the. ensuing  year  will  then 
be  chosen.    A  full  attendance  of  members  is  desired. 

The  supply  of  the  earlier  publications  of  the  Society  is  rapidly  be- 
coming exhausted  and  it  is  suggested  that  members  secure  copies  of 
such  of  these  as  they  desire,  while  there  is  yet  the  opportunity.  Vol- 
ume one  can  no  longer  be  supplied. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  advertisement  appearing  on  the  back 
cover  page  of  this  bulletin.  Additional  active  members  and  patrons 
are  desired  by  the  Society  in  every  part  of  the  state.  We  ask  our 
members  to  assist  us  in  locating  and  interesting  these.  Every  intel- 
ligent citizen  should  appreciate  the  need  of  preserving  the  state's 
antiquities,  and  the  information  concerning  these. 

The  Society  desires  good  photographs  of  interesting  archaeological 
and  ethnological  materials,  and  of  Indian  mounds  and  other  evidences 
in  every  part  of  the  state,  for  purposes  of  illustration. 

A  few  copies  of  "The  Indian  Authorship  of  Wisconsin  Antiquities," 
the  very  valuable  publication  recently  issued,  remain  on  hand.  Mem- 
bers can  assist  the  Society  by  urging  their  friends  to  secure  a  copy. 
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THE  AECHAEOLOGY  OF  THE  LAKE 
KOSHKONONG  REGION. 


A.  B.  Stoi  T  AND  TI.  L.  Skavlenf. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  aimed  in  this  bulletin  to  give  the  results  of  a 
complete  surface  survey  of  thc^  mounds  and  village  sites  in  the 
Lake  Koshkonong  region.  Of  the  former  fortunately  not  a 
single  gTcmp  of  any  size  has  suffered  on  account  of  cultivation. 
Tn  fact  but  few  mounds  have  been  destroyed  from  any  cause. 
This  has  made  the  task  of  conducting  a  careful  survey  simply  a 
matter  of  taking  time  to  do  the  necessary  field  work. 

By  the  rather  liberal  use  of  figures  and  plates  in  this  bulletin 
it  is  ho])e(l  to  ])resent  iov  study  and  com])arison  the  definite  ar- 
rangement of  uiounds  in  the  groups  and  the  actual  measure- 
ments and  proportions  of  all  the  princinal  uiounds  and  their 
association  and  relationship  to  the  village  sites.  In  the 
sj^ecial  sumuiary  there  is  ])reseute(l  a  tentative  classification  and 
some  cxmiparisons  of  types. 

It  is  hardly  within  thp  province  of  this,  a  treatment  of  a 
limited  area,  to  discuss  more  or  less  theoretical  j)robleuis  that 
rebate  to  the  mounds  of  the  (^ntire  state.  Yet  uianv  of  these 
questions  will  arise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  read  these  pages. 

Ft  is  now  g  'morally  acce])ted  that  the  effigy  mounds  of  Wiscon- 
sin were  erected  a.s  totcMuic  eiid)leuis  bv  the  Siouan  Winnebae:o 
trib(^  inhabiting  this  region  in  the  prehistoric  era,  with  possibly 
some  assistance  from  the  Dakota  of  the  sauK^  stock.  The  conical 
Tuounds  w(^re  built  for  burial  ])urposes.  but  a  satisfactory  ex- 
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planation  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  linear  mounds  has  not  yet 
been  presontod.  Tn  a  ]^recediii2:  bulletin  of  this  Society  the 
matter  of  the  Indian  origin  of  Wisconsin  antiquities  has  been 
discussed.  As  the  data  regarding  the  distribution  and  relative 
numbers  of  the  various  mound  types  of  the  state  are  not  yet  as 
complete  as  is  desire^l  it  is  hoped  that  all  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity will  assist  in  the  conducting  of  systematic  surveys. 

While  the  surface  sur\^ey  for  the  region  here  treated  is  com- 
plete the  authors  recognize  the  need  of  careful  work  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  village  sites  and  the  mounds  especially  in 
those  instances  where  the  latter  appear  to  encroach  upon  earth- 
works of  an  earlier  date. 

The  Survey  Wouk. 

The  references  given  at  the  end  of  the  various  group  descrip- 
tions show  that  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham  and  Rev.  Stephen  Peet  each 
visited  Lake  Koshkonong  and  platted  several  of  the  groups 
and  mounds  located  there. '  In  the  case  of  these  groups  it  was 
found  desirable  to  conduct  re-surveys  in  order  to  secure  plats 
on  a  scale  that  would  show  the  mounds  in  larger  proportions. 

Systematic  field  work  in  the  Lake  Koshkonong  area  was  not 
undertaken  until  in  the  summer  of  1906,  while  the  writer  was  a 
guest  of  Mr.  11.  L.  Skavlem  at  the  Carcajou  (^hibhouse. 

Mr.  Skavlem  became  greatly  interested  in  the  field  work 
nnd  it  was  ])lannod  to  co-()])erate  in  the  making  of  a  serviceable 
recoxd  of  the  mounds  and  village  sites  abont  the  lake,  lie  as- 
sisted in  all  the  work  done  by  the  writer-  and  later  in  the  autumn 
conducted  surveys  of  several  groups  that  it  was  not  possible  t/) 
plat  earlier  in  the  season.  His  sons,  the  ^l(\ssrs.  Lonis  and 
ITenry  SkavlcMii,  rendered  much  valnable  assistance.  He  also 
Cdutinued  the  task  of  assembling  information  eoneerning  the 
caches,  trails,  and  other  features  concc^rned  with  the  Indian 
history  of  the  region.  This  is  given  in  his  discussion  of  the 
village  sites. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  text  that  the  monnd  groups  are 
rather  intimately  related  to  the  village  sites.  The  separate 
treatment  of  the  tWo  is  simply  to  facilitate  the  Avriting  of  the 
l)nlletin. 

Among  others  Avho  contributed  im])ortant  data  or  assisted  in 
actual  field  work,   the  Messrs.   Willard   ISTortli,   Earl   Draves, 
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Harry  Son.  Oscar  Roo,  George  Goldthorpe,  and  John  Robbins 
deserve  special  mention. 

Explanation  of  the  Mai»  and  Plates. 

The  map  shows  the  area  included  in  this  report.  Most  of 
the  lake  lies  in  Jefferson  County.  A  part  of  the  extreme  west- 
ern edge  lies  in  Dane  County,  while  the  southern  extremity 
is  in  Rock  County.  The  squares  represent  the  sections  as 
numbered. 

The  lake  is  an  ex].ansion  of  the  Rock  River  with  broad  shal- 
low bays  which  are  bordered  by  considerable  areas  of  swamp 
land.  The  surrounding  higher  lands  consist  of  gently  rolling 
but  irregular  moranic  knolls  which,  in  places,  approach  the  lake 
shore  without  a  bordering  strip  of  marsh  land.  This  is  shown 
in  the  map  of  the  area.  At  Taylor's  Point  and  Carcajou 
Point  are  the  only  cliffs  along  the  shore  line. 

The  gradual  raising  of  the  Indian  Ford  dam,  which  is  some 
four  miles  below  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  from  its  original  charted 
height  of  4  feet  to  its  present  height  of  6  or  7  feet  has  radically 
changed  the  appearance  of  the  lake  from  what  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Indian  occupation.  When  Dr.  Lapham  visited  the  lake  in 
1850  he  found: 

"The  water  is  from  4  to  12  feet  deep.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  July, 
1850,  wild  rice  was  growing  abundantly  over  almost  its  whole  surface 
giving  it  more  the  appearance  of  a  meadow  than  a  lake." — ^Wisconsin 
Antiquities,  p.  35. 

Today  the  wild  rice  is  confined  to  the  shallower  parts  of 
the  bays. 

The  numbers  in  the  circles  indicate  the  location  of  some 
paiticular  archaeological  feature  and  are  used  consistently 
throughout  the  bulletin.  As  a  matter  of  convenience  the  num- 
bering begins  at  the  foot  of  the  lake. 

In  the  last  four  platx^s  the  mounds  cm  the  same  plate  are  all 
drawn  to  the  same  scale  and  the  measurements  given.  The 
number  in  the  circle  indicates  the  group  number  and  the 
number  just  outside  indicates  the  mound  as  numbered  in  the 
group  plat. 

The  group  plat  shows  the  arrangement  and  relation  of  the 
mounds  toi  one  anothc^r  and  to  the  general  toj^ography.  The 
individual  mound  plats  give  accurate  details  of  their  size  and 
shape. 
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THE  MOUNDS. 

ROCK  COUNTY,  MILTON  TOWNSHIP. 

Ogden  Group. 

A.  B.  Stout. 

e3.  On  the  south  side  of  the^  Rock  River  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Koshkonong,  there  is  a  conspicuous  natural  mound  of  glacial 
origin.  On  its  crest  are  two  conical  mounds  whose  slopes  blend 
with  those  of  the  knoll  so  completely  as  to  give  some  reason  for 
doubt  as  to  their  nature.  The  larger  is  80  (diameter)  x  5  feet 
(height).  Into  the  center  of  this  mound  a  pit  was  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  about  8I/2  feet,  which  showed  that  the  mound 
is  constructed  of  a  rich  black  loam  quite  different  from  the 
surface  structure  of  the  adjacent  moranic  material.  The  di- 
mensions oif  the  other  mound  are  50  x  8  feet.  This  location  is 
known  locally  as  "The  Mounds.'' 

Some  '300  feet  to  the  west  on  a  slight  ridge  quite  close  to 
the  marsh,  are  traces  of  a  conical  mound  from  which  several 
skeletons  are  reported  to  have  been  taken. 

About  500.  feet  beyond  aix^  two  small  and  uearlv  leveled 
mounds  of  the  same  class.  About  one-quai-ter  of  a  mile  to  the 
southeast,  near  the  buildings  on  the  N.  E.  V^  of  N.  W.  ^/^ 
(;f  S.  K,  14  of  Sec.  7,  tlr.M'e  Averc^  *>  linear  inouiids.  Tlit'se  have 
long  since  been  levelled.  Skc'letons  wcn^  found  when  th'» 
basements  of  the  farm  buildings  were  excavated. 

Rock  Rivek  Gkout. 

4.  In  \\w  extrenu*  northwest  corner  of  Section  7  and  almost 
exactly  across  the  river  from  the  Ogden  Gronj),  are  traces  of 
(deveii  conical  mounds.  Six  of  thesi'  lie  close  to  the  river  on 
ih:'  higli  land  in  tlit'  vicinity  of  the  old  Locke  fannbouse.  In 
tirading  d<.\vn  one  (.f  tliesc^  a  skeb^toii  was  disinterre<l.  Traces 
of  threes  conical  mounds  are  to  be  s(M^n  west  of  the  town  line  on 
the  lower  land  and  about  1,000  feet  distant.  A  like  distance 
to  the  east  are  traces  of  two  other  inoiinds  of  iIk^  same  iiatui-e. 

Several  of  these  mounds  were  excavated  in  :].*^77  l)y  Prof. 
W.   i\   Wbitford   and   \V.    P.   (Mark(^  (d*   Milton.      In   an'   iirtiel'.' 
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PLATE  I. 
Taylor  House  Group. 
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published  in  volume  6  of  the  American  Antiquarian,  Mr.  Clarke 
describes  the  burials  found.    He  also  speaks  of  an  effigy  mound 
no  trace  of  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the  ])resent  time. 
Reference :     Prehistoric  America,  v.  II,  p.  226. 

Tay-e-iie-daii  Group. 

5.  The  fourteen  mounds  of  this  group  are  arranged  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  They  are  located  near  the  center  of  Section  G.  All 
the  burial  mounds  have  been  partly  destroyed  by  pit  excava- 
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Fig.  1. 
Tay-e-he-dah  Group. 


tions.  Xos.  1  and  '2  arc  in  a  cultivated  field  and  are  nearly 
IovcIcmI.  All  th['  others  are  in  a  W(M)ded  ])asture.  Xo.  4  is 
still  ()()  X  12;  (see  photo  in  Plate  XV)  Xo.  5  is  50  x  5;  X^>.  0 
is  81  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  one  foot  high  (81  x  12  x  1)  ; 
Xo.  7  is  55  x  () ;  Xo.  S  is  120  fecH,  long  with  a  rounded  head  21 
X  2 ;  Xo.  0  is  40  x  51/0 ;  Xo.  10  is  20  x  1 ;  Xo.  11  is  105  x  12  x 
ll/o  ?  ^^^^1  li^'^  <>^  ^  gentle  slopes  Xo.  12  is  285  feet  long  with  a 
n Minded  and  slightly  enlarged  end  at  the  foot  of  the  slope;  Xo. 
1:5  is  120  x  15  X  2Yj  ;  X^o.  14  is  35  x  4. 
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Taylor  House  Group. 

G.  Twelve  mounds  are  situated  on  the  gentle  slope  that 
stretches  toward  the  lake  to  the  northwest  of  the  former  sum- 
mer resort  known  as  the  Taylor  House. 

As  shown  in  Plate  I  six  are  conical  mounds.  These  are  now 
about  2  feet  high  with  diameters  ranging  from  15  to  30  feet. 
No.  1  is  the  only  effigy  in  group.  It  is  72  feet  long  and  1^2 
feet  in  height.  Its  outlines  are  poor.  No.  2  is  an  oval  mound 
1  foot  high  with  diameters  of  14  and  27  feet.  No.  3  is  114 
feet  long,  1%  feet  high  and  club  shaped  in  outline.  No.  4  is 
a  linear  mound  39  x  14  x  II/2  ;  No.  5  is  57  x  14  x  li/o  ;  No.  6 
is  195  feet  long,  IV2  feet  high  and  tapers  from  the  east  end 
which  is  14  feet  wide. 

All  the  mounds  of  this  group  lie  in  a  wooded  pasture.  All  are 
low  and  inconspicuous,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  large  mounds 
of  the  nearby  groups. 


FULTON  TOWNSHIP. 

Fulton  Group. 

7.  Three  low  conical  mounds  lie  on  the  upland  in  the  N.  E. 
Vi  of  Section  1.  They  are  arranged  in  a  row  extending  north- 
west by  southeast.  The  heights  range  from  1  to  l^^  feet,  the 
diameters  from  15  to  20  feet. 


DANE  COUNTY,  ALIUON  TOWNSHIP. 

KosHKONoxG  Group. 

8.  (S.  E.  1/4  Se<*.  '50.)  This  group  consists  of  78  mounds 
arranged  as  shown  in  Plat(^  1 1.  Slight  traces  of  mounds  not 
inclnded  in  this  (^nnniei'ation  ai'e  to  l)o  found,  as  indicated,  in  the 
a(lj(»ining  1)1(»\v(m1  tic  Id.  The  nionnds  lic^  chicHy  on  the  crest  of 
ji  ridjo-o  whicli  runs  j)arallcl  willi  tho  lake  shore  about  1,000 
foot  distant. 
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PLATE  II. 
Koshkonong  Group. 
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Bordering  the  lake  there  is  a  belt  of  marsh  about  350  feet 
wide.  From  this  marsh  a  terrace  slopes  gently  upward  to  the 
foot  of  the  ridge  the  face  of  which  is  abrupt  The  highest  part 
of  the  ridge  is  occupied  by  mound  No.  6. 

This  is  the  only  mound  of  its  type  to  he  found  about  Lake 
Koshkonong.  The  head  is  10  feet  high.  From  it  to  the  hind 
quarters  there  is  a  decided  slope.  Plate  XIV  shows  both  profile 
and  outline  of  this  interesting  inound,  a  photo  of  which  is 
shown  in  Plate  XV. 

Xo.  1  of  this  group  is  the  largest  and  finest  effigy  of  its  kind 
to  be  found  in  the  area.  It  is  figured  in  Plate  XIII.  The  head 
and  body  are  Sy^  feet  high  with  distinct  outlines.  The  tail 
stretches  to  the  west  down  a  gentle  slope.  This  earthwork  is 
well  preserved. 

No.  4  has  a  conical  head  40  x  6  with  a  taj>ering  appendage 
57  feet  long.     There  are  no  traces  of  limbs. 

Xo.  10  is  figured  in  Plate  XIII.  The  head  is  5  feet  in  height 

Xo.  11   (See  Plate  XI)  has  a  conical  head  five  feet  high, 

Xo.  2  is  2Y2  feet  high  and  25  feet  wide  at  the  east  end  from 
which  it  tapers  gradually  to  a  ])oint  270  feet  distant.  Two 
mounds  of  this  type  are  found  at  the  south  end  of  the  group. 
They  measure  105  and  120  feet  in  length. 

Five  linear  mounds  occur  here.  The  extremities  of  two  of 
these  have  been  destroyed  by  cultivation.  There  is  one  curved 
linear  (See  Plate  XI),  Xo.  12,  and  near  Xo.  10  there  is  an 
oval  mound  4  feet  high,  22  fe<^t  wide  and  45  feet  long. 

Of  the  03  conioal  mounds  a  few  deserve  special  mention.  Xo. 
5  is  45  X  0 ;  Xo.  7  is  35  x  5  ;  Xo.  8  is  35  x  5  ;  Xo.  9  is  60  x  SV-. 
The  others  range  from  1  to  41/0  feet  in  height  and  from  15  to  35 
feet  in  diameter.  Many  of  the  eonical  mounds  have  been  some- 
what muiihit(\l  by  pit  excavations. 

Reference:     Prehistoric  America,  v.  II,  p.  243,  fig.  157. 

rToirx  Sox  Grot  p. 

J).  The  four  iiKHiiids  of  this  grou])  lie  due  ea.st  of  the  cen- 
ter of  Section  30  and  alK>nt  VI  ^>f  a  mile  north  of  the  group  just 
described.  The  line  fence  between  the  John  Son  farm  and  the 
AVeisendonk  farm  crosses  the  group.     See  Fig.  2. 
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No.  1  is  67  X  10  X  11/2-  No.  2  is  105  feet  long,  2  foet  high 
and  14  feet  wide  at  the  south  end  but  t.apering  to  a  point  at  the 
north  end. 
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Fig.  2. 
John  Son  Group. 

No.  :]  is  155  feet  in  leui^-fh  and  2U,   foet  high   (Sirj   Plate 
VIII). 

:^().  1  is  25  x:]. 

All  of  these  mounds  are  in  a  good  state  of  presentation. 


NoE  Springs  Group. 

10.  (X.  W.  1/,  of  X.  E.  1/4  «(H^  :](•>.)  The  well  known 
X(  ('  Spi'iugs  ar(^  located  at  thc^.  u]>]and  (Mlg(»  of  a  uiarshy  stri]) 
])or(lering  the  lake.  From  the  s])rings  the  u])land  gradually 
rises  to  a  crest  of  glacial  d(^])osit  ratluM-  irregular  in  outline  with 
::ln'npt  descent  lo  llic  west.  This  ridge  Ix'/Mines  high(M'  to  ihe 
s  >i.lh  \vhere  it  is  snddenly  intei-rn])ted  hy  a  \al]ey.  The  niourids 
(  S(  r  iMat(^  ill)  are  nearly  all  located  cl(>s{'  to  the  western  edge. 
It  niav  he  not(Ml  that  th(^  ])ositioji  of  the  face  of  tlu^  ridii'e  is  the 


I  L\TK  III. 
Noe  Springs  Group. 
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opposite  of  that  of  the  ridge  upon  which  the  Koshkonong  group 
is  constructed. 

There  are  but  4  effigies  in  the  group.  No.  1 ,  shown  in 
Plate  XIII,  has  the  head  and  body  3  feet  high. 

No.  2  resembles  Now  1  but  is  somewhat  flattened  (See  Plate 
XIII.) 

No.  3,  which  resembles  the  former,  is  a  rather  crudely  con- 
structed efiigy.     Its  entire  length  is  135  feet. 

No.  4,  shown  in  Plate  XIII,  is  well  preserved.  Its  body  i^ 
nearly  5  feet  high  and  its  outlines  unusually  well  defined. 

No.  5,  of  the  familiar  chain  mound  type  consists  of  5  conical 
mounds  from  2  t-o  3  feet  high  with  linea.*  connections.  It  is 
shown  in  Plate  XI. 

No.  6  is  evidently  a  linear  mound  with  three  conical  mounds 
built  upon  it.  The  central  mound  is  4  feet  high.  The  others 
ane  each  21^  feet  high. 

No.  7  is  120  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide  with  a  conical  head 
20  feet  in  diameter. 

No.  8  is  similar  to  No.  7  but  148  feet  long. 
No.  9  consists  of  a  conical  mound  50  x  3i/>  with  a  low  pointed 
linear  projection  63  feet  long  (See  Plate  XI). 

The  3  linear  mounds  at  the  south  end  of  the  group  are  low 
and  much  flattened  with  indistinct  outlines. 

There  are  53  conical  mounds  (some  are  slightly  oblong)  in  the 
group.  They  range  in  height  from  ll>o  to  4  feet  and  in  diam- 
eter from  15  to  (K)  feet.  Three  of  these  are  built  with  their 
lodges  over-]a])ping  as  seen  in  Plate  XL 

This  is  a  well  knowm  group  of  uionnds  and  for  many  years 
it  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  relic  hunters  who  have  (>]>ene(l 
nearly  all  the  conical  mounds  and  many  of  the  effigies,  with  evi- 
dently very  little  return  for  their  })ains. 

North  Group. 

11.  Al)out  500  fe?t  southc^ast  of  the  center  of  Section  25, 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Augiist  Rucks,  tlic^'e  is  an  oval  mound  30 
f(X)t  in  length  and  (nw  hxyt  in  In^'ght.  Xeare^i'  the  center  oi'  the 
section  tlu^  ]mblic  vo'dd  has  destnye-d  an  effigy  of  nnccM'tain 
form.     Further  to  the  north  and  not  far  from  the  farmhouse 
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belonging  to  Mr.  Willard  North  are  two  low  conical  mounds. 
Just  over  the  line  fence  on  what  is  known  as  the  Saunders' 
farm  is  a  well  presented  linear  mound  measuring  207  x  14  x 
^V^t  feet.  About  1000  feet  further  north  is  as  conical  mound 
measuring  40  x  l^^  feet  and  to  the  east  there  is  the  extremity 
of  a  linear  mound  which  projiects  into  a  pasture  from  an  ad- 
joining plowed  field. 

These  seven  mounds  are  so  scattered  that  they  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  a  group.  They  form  an  in'egular  line  extending 
along  the  upland  with  the  Willard  North  farmhouse  near  the 
center. 


JEFFERSON   COUNTY,   SUMNER   TOWNSHIP. 
RuFUs  Bingham  Group. 

12.  The  mounds  of  this  group  and  of  the  one  next  described 
are  nearly  all  situated  on  the  farm  owned  for  many  years  by 
the  late  Rufus  Bingham.  Plate  IV  shows  the  relative  positions 
of  the  mo\unds  of  both  groups,  the  cornfields,  the  Le  Sellier 
cabin  site,  and  the  trails  leading  theretoi. 

Two  of  the  conical  iiionnds  are  nearly  destroyed  by  the  public 
road  which  here  follows  the  line  betw(H^n  Dane  and  Jefferson 
counties.  All  the  mounds  to  the  east  of  these  have  been  plowed 
over  for  many  years  y{'t  many  are  still  5  fe^t  in  height  and  from 
60  to  75  feet  in  diamater.  The  two  lying  west  (^f  the  road 
in  Albion  Townshi])  are  ninch  flattened  and  rather  indistinct 
in  outline.     One  appears  to  have  been  some  sort  of  an  effigy. 

A  few  rods  east  of  the  f ann  house,  are  traces  of  a  mound,  evi- 
dently an  effigy,  but  its  exact  form  can  no  longer  be  determined. 
About  300  feet  northeast  of  the  bam,  there  is  a  low  linear 
mound  measuring  100  feet  in  length.  Clustered  about  its 
north  end  are  nearly  :^0  sball(»w  ])its — ])rol)al)lv  places  where 
wild  rice  was  tliresbed  by  treading,  by  the  Indians. 

Le  Seltjeu  Group. 

13.  All  of  the  land  south  of  the  fc^nec  (indiealod  in  Plat«' 
IV,  is  still  undisturbed  by  the  plow  yet  the  mounds  are  rather 
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low  and  insignificant  when  compared  with  those  of  the  Rufus 
Bingham  Gronp. 

Beginning  at  the  site  of  the  Le  Sellier  cabin  described  in  the 
treatment  of  the  village  sites,  a  row  of  conical  mounds  follows 
up  the  crest  of  the  ridge  where  it  branches.  None  of  the  mounds 
are  more  th^n  4  feet  high,  and  40  feet  in  diameter.  Those  in 
the  plowed  field  are  nearly  leveled. 

The  two  linear  mounds  at  the  western  edge  of  the  group  are 
well  presented  and  20  to  24  feet  in  width.  One  (See  Plate 
XI)  is  220  feet  long.  The  other  is  180  feet  long.  The 
northern  extremities  lie  at  the  top  of  a  gently  sloping  knoll. 

The  only  effigy  of  the  group  lies  to  the  west  of  these  two 
linear  mounds.  It  (See  Plate  XIII)  is  of  the  "mink"  type  and 
is  the  only  one  of  this  class  to  be  found  still  preserved  in  the 
area  treated  in  this  bulletin. 

Kev.  Stephen  D.  Peet  locates  here  "a  large  group  of  effigy 
mounds  which  extends  along  the  highlands  partly  surrounding 
the  cornfield.  An  old  trail  passes  through  the  group."  (Preh. 
Am.  V.  2,  p.  208.)  The  mention  of  effigy  mounds  is  certainly 
an  error. 
References:     Prehistoric  America,  V.  II,  p.  242  and  p.  268. 

KuMLiEN  Group. 

16.  (E.  i/o  X.  W.  1/4  Sec.  18.)  This  group  is  situated  on 
the  farm  where  was  the,  home  of  one  of  Wisconsin's  most  noted 
pioneer  naturalists,  Thure  Kumlien.  The  group  (See  Plate  V) 
forms  an  almost  unbroken  line  along  the  crest  of  a  rather 
prominent  ridge.  To  the  west  there  is  a  rolling  upland.  To 
the  east  gentle  slopes  lead  down  to  lower  levels  of  the  creek 
bottom. 

Beginning  at  the  southern  end  are  two  low  conical  mounds 
followed  by  four  oval  mounds  the  largest  of  which  ( IN  o.  1)  is 
3  feet  high  with  diameters  of  36  and  45  feet. 

No.  5  is  a  linear  mound  measuring  54  x  21  x  3  feet. 

No.  6  is  the  only  effigy  of  the  group.  It  is  slioAvn  in  Plate 
XIII.     Its  head  is  cut  by  an  old  road.     The  body  is  2  feet  high. 

No.  7  measures  81  x  27  x  3  feet. 

No.  8,  60  X  30  X  31/2  feet. 
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The  seventeen  conical  mounds  which  extend  to  the  north 
vary  in  height  from  II4  t^  *^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  diameter  from  18  to 
80  fe<>t.  Six  of  thase  were  examined  by  sinking  a  pit  into  them 
to  a  (lo])th  of  lVi>  feet.  All  were  built  of  reddish  clay  with 
which  more  or  less  gravel  was  intermingled. 

A  few  rods  to  the  east  of  the  farm  house  is  the  end  of  a 
1  hi  ear  mound. 

It  appears  that  se\Teral  mounds  belonging  to  this  group  once 
extended  along  the  ridge  to  the  north  of  the  public  road,  but  con- 
tinued cultivation  has  effaced  nearly  all  traces  of  them. 

KOSHKONONG  CrEEK  MoUNDS. 

17.  The  mounds  considered  under  tjbis  head  are  too  widely 
scattered  to  be  considered  as  a  single  2:roup. 

No.  IT  A.  On  the  S.  E.  1/4  of  the^N.  W.  i/i-  of  the  S.  W.  i/4 
of  Section  7  there  is  a  solitary  linear  mound  measuring  84  x  15 
X  8  feet.  It  lies  on  a  w<x)ded  slope  not  far  from  the  creek.  It 
is  well  preserved. 

Xo.  1 7  B.  Near  the  center  of  the  N.  l^  of  Section  7  there 
wore  three  linear  mounds.  One,  now  almost  leveled  by  culti- 
vation, appears  to  have  been  about  05  feet  long.  Another  mound 
has  been  cut  in  two  by  the  public  road  at  a  point  a  short  dis- 
tance^ south  of  the  A.  A.  Johnson  farmhouse.  It  is  said  that 
a  skeleton  was  found  in  this  mound  when  the  road  was  cut 
through.  The  remnants  show  that  it  was  about  90  feet  long  and 
that  it  was  constructed  of  clay  loam.  About  170  feet  to  the  east 
is  a  well  ])resorved  linear  mound  measuring  69  x  18  x  2^/4  i^^t. 
Thc^so  tlii-(>e  linear  numnds  ]\v  close  to  the  edge  of  the  highland 
bordering'  the  eroek  flood  plain. 

17  C  Close  to  the  village  site  on  the  W.  T).  TIemphill  farm 
( E.  Y'j.  S.  E.  V4.  Sec.  7)  w:mv  two  conical  mounds.  These 
ai'e  now  nc^arly  hoveled.  In  on(^  Mr.  llenij^hill  foiind  the  skel- 
et(>ns  of  two  (diildn^n.  To  the  east  ou  the  adjoining  farm  was 
once  a  conical  nionnd  and  about  a  (puirtcM*  of  a  milv*  further 
U)  the  easi  are  traces  of  another. 

DijAVKs  GiJurTp. 

III.  (S.  \V.  1  ,,  \.  \V.  1  ,,  S.  W.  l/j,  S<-c.  K;.)  As  sli.^wn  in 
Eig.  0  this  group  lies  on  the  sides  and  crest  of  a  knoll-like  ele- 
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PLATE  V. 
Kumllen  Group. 
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vation  some  40  feet  above  the  marsh  which  stretches  from  its 
base  to  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

No.  1  shown  in  Plate  XIII,  is  1%  feet  high. 

No.  2  is  3  feet  high  with  diameters  of  30  and  42  feet. 

No,  3  is  a  remarkable  mound  the  exact  form  and  measiire- 
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Fig.  3. 
Draves  Group. 


ments  of  which  are  given  in  Plate  VI.  The  body  is  4  feet 
high  at  the  central  ])oiiit.  Its  outlines  are  well  defined.  Sev- 
eral loads  of  dirt  wc^-e  reuu)ved  from  the  back  of  the  effigy  just 
previous  to  its  survey.  This  cut  shows  that  the  uiound  is  com- 
]K)sed  of  a  dark  surface  loam.  The  tail  extends  do^vn  the  slope 
at  the  foot  of  which  it  is  crossed  by  a  line  fence  beyond  which 
it  is  oblitx^^rated. 

No.  4  is  a  '^])anther"  mound  258  feet  in  length.  The  out- 
lines are  somewhat  indistinct  and  the  termination  of  the  tail 
uncertain. 

Traces  of  two  conical  mounds  exist  on  the  edgn  of  a  ])loWed 
fiebl  to  the  east. 
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Skavlem  Group. 

20.  Five  low  flattened  conical  mounds  are  situated  on  low 
land  at  the  edge  of  the  marshland  as  indicated  on  the  map  of 
the  area. 

Carcajou  Mounds. 

21.  Remnants  of  two  conical  mounds  can  stil]  be  seen  in 
the  plowed  fields  at  a  point  not  far  from  the  cottages  on  the 
Carcajou  Club  groimds.  One  of  these  was  opened  many  years 
ago  by  J.  C.  Lee,  who  states  that  a  skeleton  was  found. 
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Pig.  4. 
Loge  Bay  Group. 


LoGE  Bay  Mounds. 

22.  (N.  E.  yi  Sec.  16.)  These  three  conical  mounds  (See 
Fig.  4)  were  on  the  crest  of  a  knoll  that  has  yielded  many  stone 
axes,  arrows,  chips  and  potsherds.  About  a  (]nart<'r  of  a  mile 
to  the  nortliwe-st  is  a  small  an^a  of  coi-nhills  and  izardoii  beds. 

No.  1  was  leveled  in  1893  by  Mr.  Frank  Lee,  who  then  owned 
the  fai'in.      A    skeli^ton   was  foiiud    a(x*oin])auviiiii'  wliich   were 
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two  stone  axes,  one  copper  finger  ring  and  about  100  arrow 
points,  all  of  which  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lee  at  the 
present  time. 

Altpeter  Group. 

23.  (Sees.  2  and  11.-  The  mounds  of  this  group  (See  Plate 
V)  are  located  on  a  rolling  upland. 

In  this  group  are  the  only  "turtle''  effigies  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Lake.  The  two  found  here  are  shown  in  Plate  XIV,  Nos.  9 
and  10. 

The  mounds  numbered  4  and  5  are  dumb-bell  shaped.  The 
longer  one  is  75  feet  in  length.  The  conical  ends  measure 
23  X  3%  feet.  The  linear  connection  is  17  feet  wide  and  2  feet 
high  (see  Plate  XI).     ISFo.  5  is  similar  but  shorter  and  wider. 

The  five  conical  mounds  in  the  group  range  from  25  to  40 
feet  in  diameter  and  from  1  to  4  feet  in  height. 

There  are  three  tapering  linear  mounds : 

Xo.  0  measures  225  x  14  x  lVi>  feet. 

Xo.  7  measures  405  x  12  x  11/2  feet  (See  Plate  XI). 

Xo.  8  measures  330  x  15  x  iVz  feet. 

The  thirteen  linear  mounds,  of  uniform  width,  vary  in  length 
from  30  to  114  feet,  in  width  from  14  to  18  feet,  and  in  height 
from  13/i  to  2V>  feet. 

Xo.  1  (See  Plate  XI)  has  the  head  and  body  2  feet  high. 
A  flattened,  irregular  hioap  of  dirt  IV2  feet  high  is  attached  as 
shown  by  a  narrow  low  neck.  The  tail  stretches  down  a  slope 
and  tapers  to  an  indistinct  termination. 

Xo.  2  (See  Plate  XI)  has  a  rounded  head  3  feet  high  from 
which  it  tapers  away  in  height  and  width. 

Xo.  3  (See  Plate  XI)  has  a  height  of  3  feet  at  the  head. 

All  of  the  mounds  of  this  group,  with  the  exception  of  the 
smaller  conical  mound  south  of  Xo.  4,  lie  in  a  wooded  pasture 
and  are  well  preserved. 
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KOSHKONONG  TOWNSHIP. 

General  Atkinson  Group. 

24.  Tleferene^  to  the  map  of  the  Kohskonong  region  will 
show  that  there  is  considerable  swamp  land  about  the  head  of 
the  lake.  FiJlowing  the  Indian  trail  from  the  so-called  Black 
TTawk  Island  across  the  river  one  soon  arrives  at  a  stretch  of 
rolling  n])land  that  meets  the  lake  with  an  almost  precipitous 
face.  On  this  highland  overlooking  the  lake  is  a  series  of  mounds 
tlie  grouping  of  which  is  shown  in  the  various  plates  herewith. 

At  the  north  end  are  the  mounds  shown  in  Plate  VIII.  The 
mounds  in  Plate  IX  are  a  continuation  and  must  be  considered 
as  a  portion  of  the  same  group.  With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  mounds  all  lie  in  a  s]>arsely  wooded  pasture  fre?  from  un- 
derbrush,    ^lost  of  these  mounds  are  well  preserved. 

The  measurements  of  these  mounds  are  here  given. 

The  c(  nical  mounds:  Xo.  1,  45  x  2  ;  Xo.  2,  80  x  2;  Xo.  8, 
4r)x4;  Xo.  4,  45x4;  X'o.  5,  54x7;  X^o.  G,  75x10;  Xo.  7, 
27x2;  Xo.  S,  40  X  2 ;  X^o.  0,  80  x  1  ;  X"o.  10,  80  x  1  ;  X^o.  11, 
42  x  4 ;  Xo.  18,  88  x  4.  The  ten  tumuli  numbered  10  range  from 
10  to  4S  f(x^t  in  diameter  and  from  1  to  4V>  feet  in  height.  Xo. 
10,  45x5;  Xo.  20,  80x2 1^:>;  X^o.  2S,  08x0 :"  (This  is  th-  ^'Altar 
^roiiu<r'  <if  IVet,  ]>a<i':>  822,  Pndi.  .Am.,  v.  2)  ;  Xo.  29  measures 
20x81/0  feet;  Xo.  80  is  nearly  leveled.  The  other  tumuli,  10  in 
number,  are  from  10  to  40  feet  wide  and  from  1  to  5  feet  high. 

Xos.  81  to  48  inelusivo  are  linear  mounds.  In  length  these 
rajige  from  80  to  S7  feet;  in  width  from  15  to  8()  fe:^t  and  in 
heiaht  from  2  to  81/,  fe(4.  Xos.  8S  and  40  are  slioA\ni  in  Plato 
XT. 

There  are  8  taoering  linear  mounds.  Xo.  44  is  185x15x2; 
X^o.  45,  is  210x10x2  and  Xo.  40  is  200x10x11/4  feet. 

Xos.  47  and  4^^  are  linear  mounds  with  the  gnnitesr  width 
sfMuo  distance^  from  (»ne  end  giving  a  elub  sliaiiod  (mtliuo,  Xo. 
47  is  18S  f(H4  long  with  an  extrcnie  width  of  21  feet  (-cc  Plate 
XT-.      X(>.  4S  is  srnncwhat  smaller. 
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Altpeter  Group. 
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BIRD    EFFIGIES. 

There  are  eight  bird  effigies  in  this  group  differing  in  alti- 
tuda  Some  have  the  wings  outstretched  at  right  angles  and 
others  drooping. 

No.  49  is  shown  in  Plate  XII.  The  body  is  only  2  feet  high 
and  the  whole  effigy  is  low  and  poorly  outlined. 

Nq.  50  is  even  more  poorly  defined.  It  has  a  wing  spread  of 
175  feet  and  a  body  width  of  40  feet. 

The  dimensions  of  "No,  51  are  shown  in  Plate  XII.  The 
body  is  6  feet  high,  but  wings  are  lower  and  very  much  out  of 
proportion.  A  conical  mound  4  feet  high  appears  tx)  have  been 
built  upon  the  larger  wing  as  indicated. 

No.  52  has  drooping  wings  each  75  feet  in  length.  Th.* 
body  is  54  feet  long,  210*  .-et  wide  and  31/^  feet  high. 

No.  53  is  poor  representation  of  a  bird.  (See  Plate  XII.) 
This  is  the  mound  that  Dr.  Peet  designates  as  a  representation 
of  a  "wood  cock."  (See  Pre.  Am.,  v.  2,  p.  33.)  There  is  a  ten 
foot  interval  between  the  head  of  this  mound  and  the  extremity 
of  the  lineal  mound  to  the  south. 

No,  54  is  shown  in  Plate  XII.  •   Its  body  is  41/2  feet  high. 

Two  effigies  with  drooping  wings  complete  the  birds 
of  the  group.     (See  Plate  XII.) 

TURTLE    EFFIGIES. 

No.  57  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  turtle  effigy.  (See 
Plate  XIV.)     It  is  31/^  feet  high  at  the  center  of  the  body. 

No.  58  is  much  larger  with  a  longer  appendage.  (See 
Plate  XIV.) 

No.  59  is  slightly  smaller  than  58.  Its  tail  extends  into 
a  plowed  field. 

No.  60  (See  Plate  XIV)  is  very  interesting  mound  differ- 
ing somewhat  from  the  strict  "turtle"  type.  Its  body  i..  0 
feet  high. 

No.  61  is  shown  in  Plate  XTV.  It  has  a  height  of  5  feet  at 
the  center  of  the  body. 

2— Arch. 
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IRREGULAE   FORMS. 

No.  62  is  a  poorly  constructed  mound.  It  suggests  a  bird 
effigy  with  the  head  and  one  wing  lacking. 

No.  OeS  is  a  pear-shai)od  mound.  It  is  nearly  5  feet  hi4>-h. 
(See  Plate  XI.- 

There  are  a  total  of  72  uiounds  in  this  group. 

References : 

Prehistoric  America,  v.  I,  p.  71,  Fig.  8;  v.  II,  pp.  32  and  33; 
pp.  41   and  42. 

Hoard  Group. 

20.  The  mounds  at  the  north  end  of  this  group  are  scat- 
tered about  among  the  hotel  buildings  and  bams  of  the  Lake 
View  summer  resort.  The  mounds  lie  on  the  summits  of  the 
irregular  moranic  bluffs  which  here  rise  more  than  100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake. 

The  conical  mounds  numbered  from  1  to  8  inclusive  are 
from  22  to  30  feet  in  diameter  and  from  1Vl>  to  5  feet  in 
height.  'No.  9  is  much  larger  than  the  rest,  measuring  45x8 
feet. 

Xo.  10  is  an  oval  iiiouud  IVo  ft.  high  with  diameter  of  20 
and  35  feet. 

No.  11  is  a  pear-shaped  uiound  like  Xo.  03  of  the  previous 
group.  Its  entire  length  is  75  feot,  lai-ge  end  b(Mng  1  fec4  high 
and   30  ftH't  wide. 

Xos.  12  to  22  incdnsive  are  linear  nionnds  ranging  in 
length  from  18  to  138  feet,  in  width  from  12  to  21  tV^et  and 
in  height  from  ll/>  to  3  feet. 

Xos.  23  and  21  are  tapering  mounds.  Both  an^  120  feet 
long  and  15  feet  wide  at  tiie  head. 

Xo.  25  has  a  cirenlar  head  nieasnring  20x1  f(H't.  It  tapers 
for  a  distance  of  !H;  fVct  and  ternnnat:'s  with  a  sliar])  angular 
tnrn. 

There  are  four  bird  effigies  in  this  group.  Two  lie  close 
to  the  north  corner  of  the  hotel  buildings.  The  lai'ucr  is 
shown  in  Plat(^  XTT.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  these  mounds  the 
C(nit(^r  of  the  breast   is  biiihe^t,  in  fact   is  deei<le(ll\-  e(.iiieal. 


PLATE  VIII. 
Gen.  Atkinson  Qronp. 
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IsTo.  28  IS  shown  in  Plate  XIT.  The  breast  or  center  of  the 
back,  consists  of  a  conical  mound  5  feet  high. 

No.  29  is  similar  but  with  a  higher  breast  and  lower  and 
less  prominent  wings. 

A  "panther"  effigy  shown  in  Plate  XIII  was  partly  destroyed 
bv  the  building  of  a  cottage.  No.  31,  also  shown  in  Plate  XIII, 
is  well  preserved.    Its  head  is  5  feet  high. 

Nos.  32,  33,  34,  35,  are  ''turtle"  effigies.  No.  33  is  shown 
in  Plate  XIV.  The  other  three  are  somewhat  flattened  and  their 
outlines  are  more  or  less  indistinct.  No.  32,  the  largest,  U- 
110  feet  long. 

No.  36,  shown  in  plate  XIV,  is  a  well  preserved  mound. 

There  are  a  total  of  36  mounds  in  this  group  of  which  0 
are  conical  mounds,  one  an  oval  and  11  are  effigies.  Tlio 
largest  and  best  preserved  mounds  lie  near  the  center  of  the 
group.     None,  have  been  disturbed  by  cultivation. 

Hsf  61T6I1C6S  * 

Wisconsin  Antiquities,  p.  35,  pi.  XXVII. 

Prehistoric  America,  v.  II,  p.  51,  fig.  48;  p.  11,  fig.  10;   p.  108. 

Fun  Hunter^s  Point  Mound  and  Cornfield. 

27.  These  are  located  aVnit  300  feet  east  of  the  S*.  W. 
corner  of  the  N.  W.  ^j.  of  Section  25.  There  is  here  a  well 
preserved  conical  mound  measuring  40x3  feet.  About  it  is  an 
Indian  cornfield  several  acres  in  area.  Some  of  the  comhills 
encroach  upon  the  sides  of  the  mound.  The  cornfic^ld  extx»iids 
to  within  100  feet  of  the  farmhouse  on  the  Hoard  farm. 


Lookout  Group. 

28.  This  group  (See  Fig.  5)  is  in  the  N.  E.  comer  of  Sec- 
tion 35,  on  the  cre^t  of  a  ridge  some  1,250  fe(^t  east  of  the  shores 
of  Lake  Koshkonong'.  Nine  of  the  mounds  are  tumuli  measur- 
ing from  15  to  45  feet  in  (liamet>:4'  and  from  1  to  5  feet  in 
height.  Two  of  these  overlap.  A  linear  mound  lueasures 
40x25x1 1/^>  feet.  All  of  those  mounds  luivc^  Inxm  opeued  l)y  pit 
excavations,  oth(*rwise  they  are  all  W(»ll  ])reserv(Ml. 
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Fig.  5. 
Lookout  Group. 


Haight^s  Creek  GRour. 

29.  Ten  tumuli  constitute  this  group  (See  Fig.  6)  which  is 
on  the  highland  overlooking  Bingham's  Bay.  The  mounds 
are  from  12  to  80  fcn^t  in  diameter  and  from  1  to  2^^  f^"^-^  ^^^ 
height.  Several  are  so  constmct>ed  as  to  overlap  one  anothi'i 
as  shown  in  the  plate  of  the  group  and  in  Plate  XI. 
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PLATE  IX. 

Ge>n.  Atkinson  Group. 
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Fig.  6. 
Halght's  Creek  Group. 

Ira  Bingham  Group. 

?>±  (N.  W.  1/4,  S.  E.  i/t  See.  34).  Soc  Fig.  7  for  the  ai- 
rangement  of  this  group.  The  tumuli  aro  froui  15  t/i  20 
feet  in  diameter  and  from  1  to  3  feet  high.  The  kidney-shaped 
mound  measures  53x30x5  feet.  The  pear-shaped  mound  is  40 
feet  long  and  25  feet  wide  at  its  widest  part. 

The  five  linear  mounds  range  in  length  from  40  to  120  feet, 
all  are  15  feet  wide  and  about  II/2  f^et  in  height.  All  the  tumuli 
have  l>een  exeavat(Ml  by  collectors,  who  exposed  skeletons  and  ob- 
tained various  implements. 

An  Indian  trail  passes  through  tlie  group  and  leads  along 
the  ridge  to  the  village  site  nearer  the  lake. 
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Hoard  Group. 
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SUMMAEY  OF  THE  MOUNDS. 

A  t/otal  of  481  mounds  are  here  noted.  This  does  not  includ'j 
the  mounds  entirely  destroyed  at  Thiebeau  Point,  the  Kosh- 
konong  Groups  'and  the  Kumlien  Group.  There  are  157 
mounds  on  the  east  side  and  324  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake. 
There  are  still  well  preserved  394  mounds.  There  is  a  total 
of  309  conical  mounds  of  which  233  are  on  the  w^^st  side,  but 
of  the  42  effigias  24  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake. 

In  most  cases  the  grouping  as  given  is  in  no  wise  arbitrary. 
All  the  large  and  important  groups  are  ccmiposed  of  mounds 
rather  compactly  arranged.  Groups  3,  4,  G,  11  and  17  aro 
more  or  less  scattered  and  are  considered  as  groups  chiefly  for 
convenience  in  description. 

The  largest  group  is  the  Koshkonong  Group  of  78  mounds. 
Next  in  rank  are  the  Gen.  Atkinson  Group  of  73,  the  Noe 
Springs  Group  of  (34,  the  Hoard  Group  of  36,  the  Le  Sellier 
Group  of  29,  the  Kumlien  Group  of  28,»  the  Altpeter  Group 
of  28,  and  the  Rufus  Bingham  Group  of  21.  In  these  8  well 
defined  groups  are  found  357  of  the  total  of  481  mounds. 

All  of  these  mounds  are  found  in  an  area  of  42  square  miles 
of  which  13  are  covered  with  water  and  at  least  5  more  oc- 
cupicKl  by  swamp  and  marsh  lands. 

The  Conical  Mounds. 

As  previously  stated  this  type  is  the  most  abundant.  Most 
are  low,  many  are  no  more  than  two  foot  in  height.  In  fact 
there  are  but  23  that  are  4  or  more  fo?t  in  height.  The  larg(^st 
pf  the  conical  mounds  ai-e  as  follows:  Xo.  4  in  Fig.  1,  ()0xl2; 
foot  in  diameter;  Xo.  G  in  Plate  VITI,  75  x  10;  Xo.  9  in  Plat? 
X,  45  X  8 ;  Xo.  5  in  Plate  V  III,  54  x  7 ;  Xo.  28  in  Plate  VI IT, 
63  X  6. 

As  shown  in  Plato  XI  and  elsewhere  described,  some 
comical  UKmnds  arc  built  with  (^Ig^s  overlapping  forming  a 
sort  of  chain  of  mounds.  TIkm'o  is  some  evidence  of  super- 
imposed mounds.  The  m<)und  situated  on  the  wing  of  Xo. 
51,  Plate  VIII  is  an  instance  of  this  nature. 
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Nearly  all  the  conical  mounds  have  been  opened  in  a  more 
or  less  desultory  manner.  The  few  clues  at  hand  as  to  the 
results  of  such  digging  confirm  the  opinion  that  this  type  of 
mound  was  built  for  burial  purposes. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  descriptions  that  several  mounds 
are  oval  in  outline.  Two  others  are  pear-shaped  (See  Plate 
XI  and  Groups  25  and  26)  with  the  larger  end  built  con- 
siderably higher.  The  oval  type  appears  to  grade  into  the 
short  linear.  This  may  be  noted  in  the  Gen.  Atkinson  and 
Altpeter  groups. 

Combinations  of  Conical  and  Linear  Forms. 

The  dumb-hell  form, — Two  mounds  of  the  Altpeter  Group 
are  of  this  form.  (See  also  Plate  XI.)  In  these  the  ends 
are  decidedly  conical  and  may  possibly  be  superimposed  upon 
the  ends  of  short  linear  mounds. 

The  tad-pole  type, — This  type  of  mound  consits  of  a  more 
or  less  pronounced  conical  mound  from  which  extends  a 
straight  pointed  linear  portion  that  varies  in  length.  (See  Plate 
XL)  In  No.  4  of  the  Koshkonong  Group  the  conical  part 
is  40x6  with  the  linear  part  comparatively  low  and  short- 
In  other  cases  (Noe  Springs  Group  No.  9,  and  in  Plate  XI) 
the  conical  part  is  wide  and  flattened.  In  still  other  cases  the 
linear  part  is  quite  long. 

Xo.  25  of  the  Hoard  Group  shows  a  variation  from  this 
type  in  the  turn  of  the  tail  end. 

Irregular  forms. — Xos.  5  and  C>  of  the  Noe  Springs  Grou}) 
are  unusual  combinations  of  conical  and  linear  mounds. 
TIk^  conical  mounds  are  in  some  cases  several  foet  higher  than 
the  adjoining  linear  part.  The  surface  exauiination  made  at 
the  time  of  this  survey  gave  the  opinion  that  the  conical 
iiidnnds  had  been  built  upon  the  linear  parts  possibly  at  a  later 
period. 

Linear  Mounds. 


The  pure  linear  type, — This  type  is  shown  in  Plate  XI, 
No.  18.  The  mounds  thus  classed  are  straight  and  uniform 
in  height  and  Avidth.  Some  are  so  short  as  to  almost  approach 
the  oval  form. 


fQjr-y 
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The  straight  pointed  lin'car  type. — This  form  is  shown  in 
Plate  XI  and  is  usually  of  great  length,  widest  at  one  end 
and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  other.  Tw'elve  of  this  type  are 
found.    The  longest  measures  675  and  the  shortest  120  feet 

The  angular  linear  type,' — In  Group  9,  No.  3  (See  also 
Plate  XI)  there  is  this  peculiar  type  which  is  so  abundant 
along  the  Wisconsin  Eiver  in  Sauk  county. 

Tke  club-shaped  linear  type, — This  form  is  shown  in  Plate 
XI  and  is  a  slight  variation  of  the  pure  linear  type.  There 
are  three  of  this  class. 

The  curved  linear  type, —  (See  '^o.  12,  Plate  XI.)  This 
is  a  linear  form  having  a  slight  kidney  oir  crescent  shape. 
There  are  but  two  mounds  of  this  type  at  Lake  Koshkonong. 

In  the  Altpeter  group  are  three  linear-like  mounds  that 
might  be  classed  as  effigies.  Xo.  1  (Siee  Plate  XI)  is  much 
like  the  "mink"  type.  No.  3  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
same  type,  and  No.  2  to  the  "tad-pole"  type.  In  the  latter, 
however,  the  head  end  is  but  little  higher  than  the  adjoining 
linear  part  and  bulges  slightly  more  on  one  side. 

Effigies. 

The  foirms  and  sizes  of  the  various  effigies  can  be  best  un- 
derstood by  a  study  of  the  several  plates.  Plates  XII,  XIII  and 
XIV  are  all  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  hence  the  sizes  are  all  pro- 
portional. The  number  in  the  circle  is  the  group  number  and 
the  number  just  outside  is  the  number  of  the  mound  in  the 
group  plat.  Not  including  the  three  mounds  just  mentioned 
or  any  of  the  "tad-pole"  type,  there  are  42  mounds  that  are 
^^lainly  effigies.  Three  of  these  are  nearly  destroyed,  the  others 
are  well  preserved. 

Bird  Effigies. 

(See  Plate  XII.)  All  of  these  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the 
lake  in  two  closely  associated  groups.  There  are  6  such  effigies 
in  the  Gen.  Atkinscn  Group  and  4  in  the  Hoard  Group. 

But  two  have  the  wings  at  right  angles  to  the  body  and 
both  of  these  are  low  and  flattened  with  heavy  broad  bodies  in 
marked  ccmtrast  to  splendid  mounds  of  this  class  in  othei 
parts  of  the  state. 
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Of  the  class  having  the  wings  extremely  drooped,  as  shown 
best  in  ?fo.  28,  there  are  five.  Nos.  28  and  29  in  the  Hoard 
Group  have  a  conical-like  breast,  while  those  of  the  Gen.  At- 
kinson Group  have  the  surface  of  the  body  nearly  level.  The 
two  small  bird  effigies  close  to  the  Lake  View  Hotel  (See  Xo. 
27)  have  a  conical  breast  and  wings  half  drooping.  The  ir- 
regular shaj^es  of  the  other  bird  effigies  are  shown  in  the  plate. 

Mammal,  Effigies. 

All  of  the  mounds  shown  in  Plate  XIII  represent  the  animal 
as  lying  on  one  side  with  the  fore  limbs  and  the  hind  lind)s 
united.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  several  splendid  (\\ 
amples  of  the  "panther''  type. 

Nos.  4  and  31  are  of  similar  form  but  represent  the  animal 
with  the  tail  raised.  These  two  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lake 
and  are  the  only  effigies  of  this  ]>recise  character. 

Of  the  "minlv"  type  there  is  an  example  in  the  Le  Sellun* 
Group. 

Mound  l^o.  1  of  the  Draves  Group  and  the  effigy  in  the 
Taylor  House  Group  are  the  only  ones  of  their  class  existing 
al  the  laie. 

Of  al]  the  forms  and  ty]^s  to  be  found  in  this  region  tlu^ 
mound  shown  in  Plate  VI  is  perhays  the  most  unusual  and 
remarkable.  The  outlines  are  quite  complicated  and  it  aviU 
be  interesting  to  learn  if  there  exists  elseAvher(>  in  the  state  a 
mound  of  similar  form. 

Turtle  axd  Allied  Pokms. 

There  are  7  short  (4  are  sho^vn  in  Plate  XIV)  and  2  (Sec 
Atkinson  (iron])  Xos.  58  and  51) )  long  tail(Ml  ''tiirtlo"  effii>ios  in 
this  region. 

Mo,nnd  Xo.  00  of  the  Atkinson  Groii])  diifcM-s  fnmi  thi^ 
^'turtle--  effigy  in  profile  as  Avell  as  in  outline.  The  bead  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  part  midway  betwc^en  the  bind 
limbs.  'No.  ?)C)  of  the  Hoard  Grou])  is  similar  but  lias  a  truncated 
tail.  M()ini(l  Xo.  (>!  sliows  still  another  (l('])artur('  in  onllinc  The 
'^'frog'  effi^'y  in  the  Tvosbkonon^'  Gronp  has  Ikm'!!  disenssed  in 
the  group  description.      The  fonr  mounds  jnst  nHMitione(l  liave 
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no  duplicates  in  the  area.  All  the  mounds  shown  in  Plate  XIV 
are  similar  in  that  the  animal  is  represented  from  a  dorsal  view 
with  all  four  limbs  spread  out. 

The  Grouping. 

A  study  of  th^  various  groups  shows  that  there  was  no  uni- 
form plan  in  their  construction.  In  general  they  occupy  prom- 
inent elevations  near  th^  lake.  There  is  a  rather  promiscuous 
mingling  of  types  and  arrangement  of  mounds  which  suggests 
that  a  group  is  the  result  of  several  or  many  years  of  contin- 
u(ais  build iug  during  which  mounds  were  added  as  de- 
sired and  simply  grouped  to  suit  the  immediate  typography. 

So.\[E    COMPAIIISONS. 

There  are  some  marked  differences  betw^een  the  mounds  of 
the  Koshkonong  region,  those  of  the  Madison  Lakes  region,  and 
those  of  eastern  Sauk  County,  the  three  ^areas  in  which  the 
writer  has  conducted  sun^eys. 

These  areas  are  in  a  line  with,  about  25  miles  inten^ening. 
Some  of  the  following  facts  are  to  be  noted.  In  the  Sauk 
C;ounty  area  there  are  47  effigies  of  the  ^^bear,"  a  few  are  foun<l 
at  the  Madison  Lakes,  but  none  at  Koshkonong.  Twelve 
^  iiiink"effigies  are  found  in  Sauk  County  and  but  one  at  Kosii 
konong.  The  43  birds  in  Sauk  County  are  of  the  type  with  the 
wings  at  or  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  body.  There  is  not 
in  Sauk  County  a  single  bird  with  decidedly  drooping  wings, 
nor  is  there  a  single  "turtle"  effigy.  In  Sauk  County  nearly  25 
])or  cent  of  all  of  the  mounds  are  effigies.  In  the  Koshkonong 
region  they  form  less  than  9  per  cent. 

The  survey  of  the  Madison  Lakes  region  has  not  yet  beeu 
completed  but  the  work  done  shows  several  forms  not  found 
either  in  Sauk  County  or  at  Lake  Koshkonong.  At  Koshko- 
nong are  found  some  types  not  occurring  in  Sauk  County.  The 
reverse  of  this  is  also  truc^ 

Further  surv^eys  in  various  ]>arts  of  the  state  will  show  more 
definitely  the  actual  distribution  of  the  various  effigy  types. 
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THE  VILLAGE  SITES. 

H.  L.  Skavlem. 


Black  Hawk's  Camp,  1832. 

2.  At  the  south  end  of  Lake  Koshkonong  the  river  is  again 
confined  within  its  ordinary  channel.  Near  the  center  of 
Section  7,  Towli  of  Milton,  the  shore  on  the  south  side  is  low 
and  marshy  for  some  distance  back  from  the  river. 

It  gradually  rises  to  a  dry  and  sandy  plane.  Back  of  this 
to  the  south  and  east  are  moranic  gravel  ridges  rising  from  40 
to  70  feet  above  and  enclosing  this  almost  level  plateau,  form- 
ing a  beautiful  amphitheatre  of  several  hundred  acres.  Here 
is  where  the  pioneers  locate  Black  Hawk's  camp  in  1832 
Vestiges  of  the  shell  heaps  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ogden  are  still 
discernible  in  the  plowed  fields  and  the  mounds  described  as 
being  leveled  by  his  plow  can  still  be  located.  In  a  narrative 
written  by  Geo.  W.  Ogden  for*,  and  published  in,  the  History 
of  Rock  County,  1856,  he  says: 

"We  left  Milwaukee  in  the  month  of  September  1836  with  an  ox 
team  wending  our  way  westward  for  the  Rock  River  Valley.  We 
reached  Rock  River  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Koshkonong.  Here  we  con- 
cluded to  stop  and  commence  our  future  home.  My  claim  included 
the  camp  ground  of  Black  Hawk  and  from  indications  the  Indians 
must  have  remained  several  weeks  living  on  clams,  fish,  wild  rice  and 
game.  We  found  heaps  of  clam  shells,  three  or  four  feet  across  and  a 
foot  deep.  And  even  at  the  present  day  (1856),  I  frequently  run  my 
plow  through  these  heaps  of  shells.  This  old  camp  ground  covered 
nearly  two  acres.  The  tent  poles  were  then  standing  together  with 
his  flag  pole  painted  in  a  fantastic  manner.  These  poles  remained 
standing  several  years.  Here  were  several  recent  graves,  also  one 
skeleton  placed  in  a  wood  trough  with  another  turned  over  it,  inside  of 
a  small  pen  laid  up  of  small  poles  all  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  I 
have  plowed  out  at  various  times  large  shells  at  least  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  length,  shaped  like  the  periwinkle  (undoubtedly  sea-shells)  but  how 
they  came  there  is  the  question. 

A  large  number  of  ancient  mounds  are  here.  I  have,  however, 
leveled  several  of  them  with  my  plow  and  turned  out  various  relics, 
such  as  human  bones,  beads,  pieces  of  wampum,  stone  battle  axes,  etc. 
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The  Indians  in  considerable  number  remained  around  in  this  vicinity 
for  several  years  (after  1836)  and  even  until  very  recently  they  have 
made  annual  visits  to  fish  and  gather  rice."  History  of  Rock  County, 
1856,  p.  41. 

EocK  EiVEB  Village  Site. 

4.  About  one-half  mile  to  the  north  and  directly  across  liio 
river  from  the   site  of  Black   Hawk's   camp,    on   the    S.    W 
of  Section  6  and  N.  W.  quarter  of  Section  7,  Township  of  Mil- 
ton, are  abundant  indications  of  an  extensive  aboriginal  village 
site  and  long  continued  occupation. 

On  the  extreme  edge  of  the  steep  river  bank,  which  here  ri&os 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  abruptly  above  the  water,  are  extensive 
shell  and  refuse  heaps  several  feet  in  depth  and  extending  along 
the  edge  of  the  river  bank  for  several  hundred  feet.  Lake 
erosion  of  the  river  bank  shows  this  "kjokkenmodding''  in  some 
places  to  be  over  3  feet  in  depth  and  extending  back  and  some 
distance  up  and  along  the  sides  of  the  larger  tumuli.  Remains 
of  shell  heaps  and  the  burned  stones  of  fire  places  are  scattered 
over  an  area  of  at  least  a  hundred  acres.  Broken  pottery,  large 
quantities  of  flint  arrow  and  spear  points,  spalls  and  chips, 
hammerstones,  stone  axes,  mauls,  celts  and  gouges  and  numerous 
copper  spears,  axes  and  kniveSj  have  been  collected  on  these 
grounds.  Iron,  brass  and  copper  materials  of  trade  origin,  ap- 
pear to  be  of  rare  occurrence. 

Tay-e-he-daii  Village  Site. 

5.  Passing  into  the  lake  from  the  river  at  the  Rock  River 
village  site  and  following  the  west  shoreline  for  about  a  half 
n  mile  to  the  north,  the  high  and  undulating  bluffs  approRch 
the  water's  edge.  Its  steep  and  rocky  sides  form  the  hold  and 
picturesque  promontory  now  known  as  Taylor's  Point.  The 
first  mention  of  this  point  was  by  the  government  sun^evor.  ip 
1834.  The  following  account  occurs  in  the  Rock  County  His- 
tory : 

"Two  of  their  villages  were  very  favorably  situated  .  .  .  The 
first  mentioned  was  located  on  the  north-west  fractional  quarter  of 
Section  6,  in  Township  4,  north  of  Range  13  East,  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  town  of  MiKon,  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Koshkonong  and 
upon  its  immediate  bank,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
point  where  Rock  River  leaves  the  lake.    The  Indiai   name  of  the  vll- 
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lage  was  Taye-he-dah.  When  in  1834  the  government  surveyors  were 
there,  they  described  it  as  the  "ruins  of  an  old  Indian  village."  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  it  was  deserted,  but  how  long 
previous  to  that  date  it  had  remained  so  is  not  known.  Tradition  rep- 
resents it  to  have  once  been  populous." — West.  Hist.  Co.  Hist.  Rock  Co., 
1879,  p.  324. 

In  January,  1778,  Charles  Gautier  de  Verville  made  a  jour- 
ney from  La  Baye  (Green  Bay)  to  the  River  la  Roche  TRook 
River)  and  finding  no  Indians  at  home  he  was  forced  to  seek 
them  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  We  quote  the  foUowine;  froir 
Gautier's  journal.      (Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  v.  11,  p.  102.) 

"The  3rd  of  January,  1778,  I  continued  my  journey  to  the  river  la 
Roche  carrying  out  my  orders  on  the  way  up  to  the  14th  of  January  and 
I  fell  upon  a  lake  near  two  villages  whose  inhabitants  one  to  the 
number  of  100  puants  (Winnebagoes)  and  the  other  200  Sakis  (Sacs) 
had  left  for  winter  quarters.  And  the  15th  I  arrived  at  the  river  la 
Roche  where  there  was  no  one.  I  was  compelled  to  seek  them  taking 
the  road  as  well  as  I  could  to  Prairie-du-Chien." 

The  canoe  route  oi  Indian  and  French  traders  from  La 
Baye  to  the  River  la  Roche  was  up  the  Fox  to  the  Wisconsin 
portage,  then  down  the  Wiscx>nsin  "and  a  short  portage  bv  wav 
of  Pheasant  Cr(H>k  or  Branch  to  the  Wisconsin  river.  (From 
Fourth  Lake.)  Canoes  often  needed  no  portage  between  those 
waters  as  Gov.  Dodge  was  informed"  (Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  v. 
10.  p.  72).  Then  clown  the  four  lakes  and  the  Yaliara  to  the 
River  la  Roche.  The  River  la  Roche  of  the  French  traders 
was  then  that  part  of  the  present  Rock  River  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Catfish  to  the  Mississippi  and  with  this  explanation  in  uiiud 
Gautier's  lake  can  be  none  other  than  Koshkonon,a-. 

P.  V.  Lawson  unJiesitaitingly  pronounces  it  Koshkonong 
(S(^  Bravest  of  the  Brave,  ]).  210),  and  if  our  reading  of 
Gautier  s  narrative  be  correct,  then  Tay-e-he-dah  must  be  the 
last  village  visited,  Jan.  14,  1778,  as  the  other  two  large  and 
well  defined  village  sites  farther  up  the  lake,  at  Rufus  Bing- 
ham's and  at  Carcajou  Point,  were  unquestionably  Winnebago 
villages.  These  two  l(K*alities  have  both  yielded  uiuch  material 
such  as  would  accumulate  through  loug  coutiuued  contact  and 
trade  with  the  whites,  showing  eoutiuuous  ()ccu])aucv  for  a 
long  time  and  up  to  and  after  the  advent  of  the  pioneer  white  set- 
tlers. 

Tav-e-he-dah  has  also  furnished  a  cousidcM-able  (luantity  of 
trade  uuiterials.     Iron  axes  and  matt<K'ks,  stri])s  aud  i)ieces  of 
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broken  bra^s  and  copper  kettles,  the  ordinary  trade  glass 
beads,  eie.,  but  in  1884  it  was  the  ruins  of  an  old  Indian  vil- 
lage. How  long  it  had  remained  so  is  not  known.  The 
other  villages  continued  to  receive  the  annual  visits  of  their 
former  tenants  for  many  years  after  the  settlement  of  the 
country  by  tlie  whites.  This  was  deserted  and  in  ruins  and 
vague  tradition  only  hinted  at  its  former  importance.  Arch- 
aeological ev^idence  verifies  tradition.  It  was  once  a  populous 
village  and  in  all  probability  abandoned  when  the  last  of  the 
Sacs  left  to  join  their  brethren  at  Rock  Island,  Tay-e-he-dah 
is  flanked  by  two  mound  groups  described  in  this  bulletin 
as  the  "Tay-e-he-dah  Group'^  and  the  "Taylor  House  Group.'' 
The  old  Taylor  House,  for  many  years  a  famous  summer 
resort  but  now  passed  into  private  ownership,  stands  about 
midway  between  the  two  mound  groups  and  in  about  the  center 
of  the  old  village  sit<^. 

KOSHKONONG    ViLLAGE    SiTE. 

8  :  Following  the  shore  line  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from 
the  last  named  group  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  we  find 
a  ]()w  marshy  shore  extending  back  from  the  lake  at. some  places 
I)erlia])s  a  quarter  of  a  mile  where  it  abruptly  terminates  at  the 
f(K>t  of  high  uneven  moranic  ridges  pitted  by  typical  potholes. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  stretch  the  high  ridge  advances  and 
again  nears  the  lake  shore.  Here  on  the  highest  point  we  find 
the  Koshkonong  Group,  the  largest  and  one  of  the  finest  gi'oups 
of  mounds  about  the  lake. 

While  but  little  atteution  has  been  devot^l  to  the  study  of 
this  l(x»,a]ity,  unmistakable  indications  of  the  former  location 
of  an  Indian  village  is  here  at  hand.  A  small  tract  of  land 
recently  cleared  at  the  northwestern  end  of  this  group  was  ex- 
amined by  the  writer  in  the  fall  of  1907.  The  ground  was 
then  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  ])otato  vines  but  in  a  short 
time  considerable  broken  pottery,  several  fine  arrow  points 
and  a  hammer  stone  were  found.  In  several  places  flint  chip- 
pings  and  the  unmistakable  burned  stone  of  the  fire  places  oc- 
curred. Three  fine  flint  blanks  of  the  usual  leaf-shaped  form 
were  found.  A  fine  copper  spear  point  was  obtained  by  another 
pers(m  at  this  place.     By  the  encroachment  of  the  lake  on  the 
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marshy  shore  line,  which  is  constantly  being  washed  away,  many 
stone  and  a  number  of  copper  implements  have  been  exposed. 
This  locality  is  a  favorite  hunting  ground  of  local  relic  hunters. 

NoE  Springs  Village  Sites. 

10.  Another  half  mile  up  the  shore  in  the  same  northwesterly 
direction,  is  located  a  mound  group  in  some  respects  almost  a 
duplicate  of  the  last.  It  is  similarly  located  on  the  crest  of 
one  of  the  highest  ridges  overlooking  the  lake  to  the  east  and 
north,  and  also  commands  a  view  of  the  rolling  table  lands  to 
the  west.  When  the  scattered  trees  that  still  remain  on  the  hill 
shed  their  foliage  these  mounds  are  distinctly  outlined  against 
the  eastern  sky  and  form  an  interesting  picture  (viewed  from 
the  highway  nearly  a  mile  to  the  westward.  The  slope  towards 
the  lake  is  not  as  abrupt  as  that  at  the  last  group  but  the  land 
is  liberally  strewn  with  "hard-heads".  The  entire  slope  is 
wooded.  Several  summer  cottages  are  located  near  a  fine  spring 
at  the  foot  of  the  hillside.  No  land  has  as  yet  been  disturbed 
by  the  plow  on  the  lake  side  of  this  ridge  yet  broken  pottery, 
flint  and  other  stone,  and  a  number  of  fine  copper  implements 
have  been  found  along  the  shoire  and  upon  these  grounds.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  at  some  time  Indian  tepees  wore  clustered 
around  Noe's  Springs.  Tradition  is  silent  as  to  when  and 
by  whom  they  were  occupied. 

Le  S'et.t.tek  Village   Site. 

18.  From  Noe's  Springs  the  shore  line  continuas  almost  duo 
north  for  half  a  mile,  then  it  curves  to  the  northeast  for  about 
a  mile  where  it  strikes  Crab-apple  Point,  a  favorite  camping  and 
picnic  point  of  the  present  day.  At  this  point  and  extending 
over  the  farms  of  Rufus  Bingham,  Roy  Saunders  and  t/>  the 
north  on  Wm.  Goldtliorp's  a  greater  variety  of  Indian  records 
are  in  evidence  than  at  any  other  point  on  the  lake.  Crab-apple 
Point  is  a  spur  of  the  higher  land  to  the  north  which  gradually 
slo]K^s  (lovni  as  it  approaches  the  shore  line,  wherc^  it  does  not 
oxcood  tAventy  feet  in  height.  The  terminal  face  of  the  point 
is  ^^walled''  with  large  boulders  making  this  a  conspicuous  land 
mark  wlion  view(Ml  from  the  lake.     The  ground  gradiuilly  rises 
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to  the  north  for  nearly  half  a  mile  where  the  high  land  curves 
around  to  the  west,  then  southwest  until  it  again  terminates  as 
a  low  ridge  on  the  lake  shore  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to 
the  southwest  of  the  point.  To  the  northeast  of  Crab-apple 
Point  the  high  land  terminates  in  an  abnipt  limesone  cliff  over- 
looking a  marshy  shore  and  Goldthorp's  Bay. 

Enclosed  by  this  half  circle  of  high  land  is  a  lower  rich  and 
comparatively  level  land,  this  is  still  untouched  by  the  plow 
and  mostly  covered  with  timber,  being  utilized  as  a  pasture,  it 
has  suffered  but  little  change  since  the  advent  of  the  white  men. 
]\Iany  interesting  evidences  of  Indian  occupancy  are  here  pre- 
sented. Starting  from  the  Point  and  following  the  ridge  to 
the  north  for  about  650  feet  one  comes  to  the  first  of  a  series  of 
mounds.  The  first  mound  has  an  excavation  about  eighteen  by 
twenty  feet  and  two  to  three  feet  deep  in  its  southwest  side. 
This  is  the  location  of  the  old  "Trader's  Cabin."  A  heap  of 
stone  at  the  southwest  comer  marks  the  site  of  the  chimney.  In 
an  inten-iew  with  Mr.  Kufus  Bingham  in  1906,  he  being  then 
ninety-three  years  of  age,  he  described  this  cabin  as  in  ruins 
when  he  first  saw  it  in  1839  : 

"Part  of  what  had  been  the  door  was  lying  near  by.  This  was  made 
of  hewn  slabs  very  thick,  nearly  3  inches,  some  of  the  posts  were  rotted 
off,  the  stubs  still  standing  in  the  ground." 

It  had  not  been  in  use  for  many  years.  He  did  not  remem- 
ber how  he  got  the  information,  but  it  was  always  referred  to 
as  the  ^^old  Trader's  Cabin."  He  thought  that, some  of  the  old 
Indians  who  came  annually  for  a  number  of  years  to  fish  and 
gather  wild  rice  spoke  of  the  site  as  a  place  of  "heap  trade"  and 
"white  man."  In  a  footnote,  in  his  Prehistoric  America,  Dr. 
Peet  savs :  'This  cabin  was  probably  occupied  by  Le  Sellier." 
(v.  2,  p.  269.) 

Do^vn  on  the  lower  land,  same  300  feet  to  the  west  is  an 
open  space,  like  a  clearing  in  the  woods.  Here  are  indications 
of  what  was  probably  the  last  cultivated  Indian  cornfield.  (See 
Plato  VII.)     The  hills  are  still  very  distinct. 

To  the  north  and  west  of  this  cornfield  and  in  the  heavy  tim- 
ber comhills  are  in  evidence  covering  an  area  of  at  least  fifteen 
acres.  On  the  east  side  of  the  ridge  from  the  cabin  site  and  per- 
haps fifteen  rods  northeast  of  the  Point  is  a  small,  well  defined 

3— Arch. 
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cornfield.  Again  on  the  high  land  extending  northeasterly  from 
where  the  ridge  reaches  the  crest  of  highland  there  are  several 
acres  of  pronounced  cornhills  which  formerly  probably  extended 
back  into  a  now  cultivated  field  to  the  west.  In  this  field  and  on 
the  adjoining  cultivated  land  the  usual  indications  of  an  aborigi- 
nal village  site  are  found.  Potsherds  and  burned  camp-fire 
stones  are  common.  To  the  north  of  this  site,  in  Wm.  Gold- 
thorp's  field,  fragments  of  broken  potterv"  occur  in  quantity. 
^Yhile  excavating  for  a  barn  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  this 
place  Mr.  Goldthorp  micovered  seven  skeletons  all  being  interred 
very  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  From  the  cabin  site  the 
old  Indian  trail  may  still  be  followed  along  the  row  of  mounds 
to  the  crest  of  the  hill.  In  some  places  it  is  still  a  foot  in  depth. 
In  the  summer  of  1006,  ]Mr.  Bngham  led  the  writer  over  the 
trail  from  the  cabin  site  to  the  top  of  the  hill  pointing  out  the 
places  where  it  was  yet  plainly  marked. 

Ai,  the  top  of  the  hill,  Mr.  Bingham,  pointing  to  the  north- 
west said :  "'l^early  seventy  years  ago  I  took  the  trail  here  and 
followed  it  to  the  Madison  lakes.  They  were  just  starting  a 
town  there  then."  Another  trail  came  here  from  the  north 
then  followed  along  the  high  ridge  to  the  foot  of  the  lake  where 
there  was  a  ford  at  Lock's  Point. 

At  the  edge  of  the  low  land  north  of  the  large  cornfield  in 
the  woods,  are  two  almost  parallel  long  linear  mounds.  These 
extend  doA\^i  to  the  shallow  pond-like  depression.  At  the  upper 
or  north  end  of  these  mounds  is  a  cluster  of  about  fortv  exca- 
vations two  to  four  feet  in  diameter  and  one  to  two  feet  deep. 
These  are  termed  caches  by  Dr.  Peet  (Prehistoric  America,  v. 
2,  p.  242.) 

After  a  careful  examination  of  several,  Chas.  E.  Brown, 
A.  B.  Stout  and  the  writer  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  ex- 
actly answered  to  the  description  of  the  Indian  ric<^  threshing 
pits  described  by  A.  E.  Jenks  (19  B.  E.,  pt.  2,  p.  1007).  Paul 
Green  of  Milton  states  that  when  he  was  a  small  boy  he  saw  the 
Indians  threshing  their  wild  rice  in  similar  pits  at  Charley 
Bluff,  on  the  east  side  of  Ihe  lake. 

Xear  a  long  moinul  to  the  north  r>f  ]\Ir.  Binglianrs  barn  is 
a  small  cluster  of  threshing  pits.  The  western  curve  of  the  half 
circle  of  hidi  land  surrounding  ]\[r.  Bingham^  ])asture  lot  ex- 
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tends  southerly  in  a  broad  Hat  gentle  slope  to  the  lake.  This 
,  land  has  been  under  cultivation  for  many  years.  Scattered 
over- it  are  about  twenty  conical  mounds  all  much  leveled  by 
cultivation.  Some  are  yet  five  feet  high  with  a  diameter  of 
seventy  feet.  On  this  fieM  and  across  the  road  to  the  west  on 
Mr.  Saunder's  field,  also  farther  to  the  west  on  Willard  North's 
place,  are  many  scattered  indications  of  village  and  camp  sites. 
On  Mr.  Saunders'  land  n3ar  the  lake  shore  a  piece  of  unbroken 
land  shows  a  small  cluster  of  corn  hills.  Undoubtedly  much 
of  the  Saunders  and  Xorth  farms  have  been  cultivated  b\  the 
Indians.  Broken  pottery  and  burned  stones  can  be  found  al- 
most anywhere.  Several  hammer  stones  were  picked  up  in  go- 
ing across  the  field  this  year  (1007)  and  a  fine  copper  ^^i^e^r 
was  found  there  this  fall.  This  has  been  a  rich  field  for  local 
collectors  for  the  past  half  century.  Aboriginal  implements 
and  ornaments  in  strne,  bone,  clay,  iron,  copper,  shell,  and 
glass  have  been  found  almost  everywhere  in  this  neighborhood 
where  the  ground  has  been  cultivated.  In  breaking  up  a  pi«^re 
of  groinid  in  April,  1889,  near  the  north  line  of  the  Bingham 
farm,  a  large  copper  kettle  was  found  by  A.  A.  Bingham  It 
is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  at  Mad- 
ison and  is  figured  in  its  Bulletin  of  Information  No.  4H. 

When  J\Ir.  Bingham's  i)asture  is  placed  under  cultivation 
interesting  discoveries  will  very  probably  be  made  as  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  center  of  a  large  and  long  occupied  village  site 
and  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Indian  occupancy  of  this  re- 
gion, the  home  of  one  of  the  Winnebago  clans.  On  a  map  ap- 
pearing in  his  Prehisoric  America  (v.  2,  opp.  p.  240)  Peet 
locates  a  "Fox  Village"  on  the  west  half  of  the  land  herein  de- 
scribed as'  the  Rufus  Bingham  village  site.  In  a  letter  to 
Chas.  E.  Brown,  dated  Nov.  12,  1907,  Dr.  Peet  says: 

"The  locating  of  the  Fox  Village  at  the  south-west  of  Liake  Kosh- 
konong was  due  to  the  account  of  the  captive  Hall  girls  who  were  taken 
to  Lake  Koshkonong  and  to  the  village  there  during  the  Black  Hawk 
war.  The  tradition  that  it  was  located  there  came  to  me  from  the 
Walkers  of  Milton,  and  from  other  sources." 

Xow  all  historical  accounts  of  the  Fox  Indians  agree  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  there  were  no  Fox  villages  in 
what  is  now  Wisconsin,  nor  had  there  been  for  many  years 
prior  to  that  time.     Black  Hawk  found  it  necessary  to  have 
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guides  to   conduct  his  people  to   Tychoperah,   or  the  "Four 
Lakes.'' 

"On  his  arrival  at  the  head  of  Kish-wa-cohee  he  was  met  by  a  party 
of  Winnebagoes  who  seemed  to  rejoice  at  his  success.  They  told  him 
they  had  come  to  offer  their  services  and  were  anxious  to  join  him.  He 
inquired  for  a  safe  place  for  his  woman  and  children  and  was  promised 
two  old  men  as  guides.  He  then  sent  out  war  parties  in  different  direc- 
tions, the  Winnebagoes  went  alone  and  he  himself  commenced  moving 
to  the  Four  Lakes." — Documentary  Hist.  Wis.,  v.  3,  p.  146. 

White  Crow's  Village. 

21.  From  Crab-apple  Point  a  low  marshy  shoreline  extends 
to  the  east  and  noi-theast  for  a  little  more  than  two  miles.  Three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  due  east  of  Crab-apple  Point  is  located  a 
low  wooded  spit  of  land  where  Koshkonong  Creek  empties  into 
the  lake.  From  the  creek  point  the  low  willow-lined  shore 
extendi  for  a  little  over  a  mile  to  the  northeast  to  Carcajou 
Place,  foirmerly  known  as  Lees  Point. 

This  is  one  of  the  beauty  spots  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Kosh- 
konong and  historical  as  well  as  archaeological  evidence  proves 
this  to  have  been  a  favorite  home  of  the  aborigines. 

This  point  jutting  out  into  the  lake  from  the  northwest  ter- 
minate>  in  a  limestone  ciiif  abour  GO  feet  high  overhanp'ing 
the  rocky  shore  below.  It  is  fringed  with  tress  and  shrubs  and 
overgroAMi  with  creeping  vines,  ferns  and  moss. 


KAU-RAY-KAW-SAW-KAW,   THE   WHITE    CROW. 

liack  of  this  point  was  a  magTiificent  wooded  park  and  when 
first  sei'ii  by  the  pioneer  white  men  the  stately  oak,  s])reading 
elm  and  linden  shaded  and  sheltered  the  tepees  of  the  village 
of  White  Crow,  or  Kau-ray-kaw-aw-kaw's  populous  village. 
Here  Satterlee  Clark,  then  a  mere  boy,  in  company  with  ^Major 
Forsythe  and  Capt.  Kinzie  landed  in  182S.  As  there  has  been 
considerable  doubt  as  to  the  location  of  White  Crow's  village 
due  to  conflicting  statements  in  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Collec- 
tions the  writer  made  a  careful  study  of  all  the  available  data 
bearing  on  the  subject,  and  believes  it  of  sutficieut  historical  im- 
portance '0  herein  embody  the  results  of  his  investigations. 
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The  First  Mextiox  of  White  Crow's  Village,  1828. 

In  a  conversation  with  Edwin  D.  Coe,  of  Milwaukee  (TT.  R. 
Pension  Agent)  regarding  the  early  history  of  the  Koshkonong 
region,  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Clark's  accounts  of  his  visit  to  Lake 
Koshkonong  in  1828.  At  the  writer's  request  he  sent  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  January  23rd,  1907. 
Dear  Mr.  Skavlem:  — 

At  your  request  I  give  you  herewith  the  substance  of  what  the  late 
Senator  Sat.  Clark  told  me  one  day,  nearly  twenty  years  ago  on  the 
train  going  to  Madison,  respecting  his  first  visit  to  Lake  Koshkonong. 
He  was  a  young  boy  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  as  I  recall  it,  and  was 
accompanying  an  uncle,  an  army  officer,  who  had  been  deputized  at 
Washington  to  visit  the  Winnebago  chief  "Oxbow"  on  official  business. 
As  I  remember  it  this  was  about  the  year  1828,  and  the  business  per- 
tained to  the  Winnebago  trouble  growing  out  of  the  Redbird  affair. 
Clark  and  his  uncle  was  brought  to  Green  Bay  by  steamboat  and  thence 
they  made  their  way  by  skiff  up  the  Fox  to  Lake  Winnebago,  across  to 
Fond  du  Lac,  overland  to  the  Rock  at  Waupun  and  down  the  river  by 
boat  to  Lake  Koshkonong.  He  said  that  on  leaving  the  mouth  of  the 
river  they  bore  away  to  the  right  about  two  or  three  miles  across  the 
lake,  and  found  Chief  Oxbow's  village  on  high  level  ground  which,  from 
his  description,  I  felt  sure  was  "Lee's  Point."  They  were  cordially 
received  and  entertained  and  after  a  few  days  set  out  for  Washington, 
accompanied,  by  a  party  of  Indians  with  Chief  Oxbow  at  the  head.  The 
Chief's  eighteen  year  old  daughter  was  of  the  number  and  Senator 
Clark  said  she  was  the  most  beautiful  Indian  woman  that  he  ever  saw, 
and  created  a  decided  social  sensation  at  the  capitol. 

Very  sincerely, 

Edwin  D.  Coe. 

Upon  rreeiving  the  alcove  letter,  the  name  of  Chief  "Oxbow" 
being  new  to  Winncl)ago  history,  the  writer  made  fnrther  in- 
qnirv  of  which  the  following  letters  are  explanatory: 

The  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 

Madison. 

January  30,  1907. 
H.  L.  Skavlem,  Esq. 

Janesville,  Wisconsin. 
My  Dear  Sir: — I  have  your  favor  of  the  28th.  Satterlee  Clark  was 
born  in  1816,  so  that  in  1828  he  could  only  have  been  twelve  years  of 
flge.  In  vol.  8  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections  Mr.  Clark 
has  an  article  entitled  "Early  Times  at  Fort  Winnebago"  and  Black 
Hawk  War  Reminiscences."  In  this  account,  page  313,  Mr.  Clark  men 
tions  the  village  of  White  Crow  on  Lake  Koshkonong.  He  says  dis- 
tinctly that  White  Crow's  village  was  on  Lake  Koshkonong  and  con- 
tained a  population  of  about  twelve  hundred  souls,  living  in  lodges 
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covered  with  white  cedar  bark— not  wigwams,  but  huts.  This  village 
Clark  was  quite  near  to  in  1832,  while  engaged  in  carrying  a  message 
from  Fort  Winnebago  to  General  Atkinson.  Mr.  Coe's  reminiscences 
of  what  Clark  told  him  are  undoubtedly  correct,  except  that  for  tho 
word  Oxbow,  I  would  substitute  White  Crow.  I  cannot  find  any  refer- 
ence in  any  of  our  historical  publications  to  Oxbow.  Hoping  that  this 
may  be  of  some  assistance  to  you  and  recommending  you  to  read  Mr. 
Clark's  article  in  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  G.  Thwaites, 
Secretary  and  Superintendent. 

Depabtment  of  the  Interior. 

United  States  Pension  Agency. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Feb.  6,  1907. 
My  Dear  Skavlem: 

I  have  never  heard  or  read  of  "old  chief  Oxbow"  as  I  remember  ex- 
cept as  related  in  my  story  of  Senator  Clark's  story.  Possibly  Rufus 
Bingham  might  remember  some  of  the  traditions  about  him.  Possibly 
the  name  was  a  local  colloquialism  such  as  were  quite  common  in  those 
days  and  not  the  name  by  which  "Oxbow"  would  be  known  in  the  books. 
But  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the  things  that  Clark  told 
me.  I  was  much  interested  then  in  Lake  Koshkonong  and  knew  that  he 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  I  did  not  tell  you  in  my  letter  what 
he  said  about  seeing  a  S^c  and  Fox  Village  at  that  time  on  one  of  the 
points  opposite  Oxbow's  camp.  He  enlarged  a  good  deal  on  the  sensa- 
tion which  the  daughter  created  at  Washington  and  said  among  other 
things  that  the  papers  spoke  of  her  as  an  Indian  "princess."  He  said 
she  was  not  only  very  comely  but  cleanly  in  person  and  free  from  the 
rank  odor  and  need  of  soap  that  squaws  of  his  acquaintance  were  us- 
ually chargeable  with.  Very  likely  there  are  records  of  this  visit  that 
Clark  tells  of  at  Washington  and  inquiry  by  letter  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  would  bring  you  information  as  to  whether  the  press 
files  or  other  records  there  show  it.  If  you  know  anything  further  I 
would  be  glad  to    be  told  of  it. 

Yours  as  ever, 

E.  D.  Coe. 

In  order  to  verify,  if  possible,  Satterlee  Clark's  narrative  to 
^Ir.  Coe  of  White  Crow  and  his  danghter's  visit  to  Washino;- 
ton  in  1828,  the  sen'iees  of  Henry  F.  Carpenter  of  Janesville 
were  secnred.  Being  at  Washington  during  the  winter  of 
1907  he  was  enabled  to  eonduct  some  researches  in  the  Congres- 
sional Library,  with  the  following  result: 

Niles  Register. 

LxDiAN  Travellers.  The  Michigan  Herald  gravely  informs  us  that 
fifteen  of  the  principal  men  among  the  Winnebago  Indians  have  come 
to  Detroit  and  propose  visiting  the  seaports  in  New  England  and  the 
other  American  towns  for  the  purpose  of  informing  themselves  by  actual 
observation  of  the  real  numbers  of  the  white.  This,  it  adds  will  doubt- 
less have  a  powerful  effect  on  them,  as  they  have  heretofore  considered 
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themselves  not  only  more  brave  and  virtuous  than  the  whites  but 
equal  in  numbers  to  them.— Oct.  11,  1828,  Vol.  35,  p.  163. 

"The  Winnebagoes  sixteen  Indians  of  this  tribe  have  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington city.  Their  movements  have  been  minutely  detailed  in  the  New 
York  papers  and  appear  to  have  excited  great  curiosity  being  the  only 
persons  of  their  tribe  who  have  visited  the  cities  of  the  pale  faces." 
—Nov.  8,  1828,  Vol.  30,  p.  163. 

Ohio  State  Journal  (CohimhusJ. 

"Governor  Cass  of  Michigan,  Major  Forsyth  and  Captain  Kinzey  ac- 
companied by  a  deputation  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  to  the  number  of 
fifteen  men  and  one  woman  have  arrived  in  Washington." — Nov.  6,  1828. 

Michigan  Sentinel. 

"New  York,  Oct.  20.  A  deputation  of  Winnebago  Indians  under  the 
charge  of  Messrs.  (Major  Forsyth  and  Kinzie  arrived  in  the  city  last 
evening.  We  understand  that  they  are  on  a  visit  to  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment upon  business  connected  with  the  cession  of  an  important  district 
of  country.)  They  will  remain  in  the  city  a  few  days  to  visit  the  forts 
and  ships  of  war  and  other  works  of  the  white  people." — Nov.  15,  1828. 

N.  Y.  Enquirer. 

"Indian  Chiefs.  A  deputation  consisting  of  15  chiefs  and  a 
squaw  have  arrived  in  the  city  with  their  agents  and  interpreters. 
They  are  of  the  Winnebago  tribe  and  occupy  lead  mine  district." — Oct 

21,  1828. 

Deputation  of  and  (Expenses.) 

Twentieth  Congress — second  session. 

Dec.  1—1828,— March  1829.     - 

Serial  No.  186,  Vol.  3  H.— 129. 

To  accompany  bill  H.  R.    No.  458. 

R.  A.  Forsyth,  the  leader  of  the  party  of  Winnebagoes.  Green 
Bay  to  Detroit,  Mackinaw,  Detroit  to  Buffalo  to  Utica,  Schenectady, 
Albany  N.  Y.,  Phil.,  Frenchtown,  Baltimore,  Washington.  Gives  ab- 
stract of  expenditures  on  account  of  deputation  of  Winnebago  Indians 
and  among  them  is  4  yds.  blue  cloth  (for  squaw)  N.  Y. 

House  of  Rep.  Executive  Doc.  No.  88,  20th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  Jan. 
21,  1829,  contains  the  articles  of  agreement  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Winnebago  tribe  and  the  united  tribes  of  Pattewa- 
tima,  Chippewa  and  Ottawa  Indians,  concluded  at  Green  Bay  25th  Aug- 
ust, 1828,  by  Lewis  Cass  and  Pierre  Menard,  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  U.  S.  This  treaty  stated  the  boundary  lines  of  land  conceded 
and  the  amount  paid  by  the  U.  S. 

Witnesses  present  were  W.  B.  Lee,  Secretary  H.  J.  B.  Brevoort  United 
States  Indian  Agent,  R.  A.  Forsyth,  Jno.  H.  Kinzie,  John  Marsh  E.  A. 
Brush,  G.  W.  Silliman,  C.  Chonteau,  Peter  Menard  Jr.,  Indian  sub-agent, 
Henry  Gratiot,  Pierre  Paquet,  Winnebago  interpreter,  J.  Ogee,  Pattewa- 
tima  Interpreter. 
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Signed  by  the  following  Winnebago  Indians;  Naw-kaw,  or  Wood 
Hoan-kaw,  or  Chief;  Hoo-waun-ee-kaw,  or  little  Elk;  Tshay-ro-tshoan 
kaw — or  smoker;  Haump-ee-man-ne-kaw — or  He  who  walks  by  Day;  Hoo- 
tfihoap-kaw — or  Four  Legs;  Morah-tshay-kaw — or  Little  Priest;  Kau-ree- 
kau-sau-kaw — or  White  Crow;  Wau-kaun-haw-kaw^r  Snake  Skin;  Man- 
ah-kee-tshump-kaw — or  Spotted  Arm;  Wee-no-shee-kaw  Tshaw-wan- 
fihaip-shootsh  haw;  Hoo-shoap-kew — or  Four  Legs  (Senior)  Nau-soo-ray- 
risk-kaw;  Shoank-tshunsk-kaw  or  Black  wolf;  Wau-tshe-roo-kun  eH-kaw — 
or  He  Who  is  Master  of  the  Lodge;  Kay-rah-tsho-kaw,  or  Clear  Weather; 
Kay-ro-kaw-kaw,  or  He  who  without  Horn;  Wau-kaum-kem ;  or  Snake; 
Kau-kaw-saw-kaw;  Man-kay-ray-kau,  or  Spotted  Earth;  Thaun-wau 
kaw,  or  Wild  Cat;  Span-you-kaw,  or  Spaniard;  Shoank-shaw-kaw,  oi 
White  Dog;  Nee-hoo-kaw,  or  Whirlpool;  Nath kay-saw-kaw — or  Fierce 
Heart,  Wheank-kaw,  or  Duck;  Saw-waugh-kee-wau,  or  He  that  leaves 
the  Yellow  Track;  Sin-a-gee-wen,  or  Ripple;  Shush-que-nan,  Sa-gin- 
nai-nee-pee;  Nun-que-wee-bee,  or  Thunder  sitting;  0-wau-gunn.  or  Thun- 
der turn  back;  Tushk-que-gun,  or  Last  Feather  Maun-gee-zlk,  or  Big 
Foot.  Waymeek-see-go,  or  Wampun;^  Meeks-zoo — and  Paymau-bee-mee 
or  Him  that  Looks  over. 

From  the  foregoing  citations  and  letters,  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  "squaw  mentioned  with  the  Winnebas^o 
party  at  Washington  in  1828  was  White  Crow's  daughter,  the 
"Indian  Princess''  who  subsequently  became  kno^vn  as  the 
"Washington  Woman/'  "Yellow  Thunders'  Squaw"  and  "Mrs. 
Thunder."  John  T.  De  La  Eonde  says  in  his  personal  narra- 
tive written  about  1870,  and  published  in  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  v. 
7,  p.  346  : 

"I  came  *  *  *  to  the  portage  in  Wisconsin,  now  called  Portage 
City,  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1828  *  *  *  Pierre  Pauquette  and  his 
family  lived  there.  Pauquette  was  in  charge  of  the  post.  He  was  then 
absent  at  Washington  to  assist  in  making  a  treaty  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Winnebago  Indians.  John  Kinzie  the  subsequent  Judge 
Doty,  Cha-ge-ka-ka,  the  son  of  Cha-chip-ka-ka  or  the  War  Eagle  and 
Black  Wolf's  son  Dandy,  called  the  Little  Soldier,  Yellmv  Thunder  and 
his  wife  and  some  others  went  with  him." 

Jlrs.  Kinzie  speaks  of  the  Yellow  Thunder's  squaw,  as  the 

'^Washingon  woman." 

"Among  the  women  with  whom  I  early  made  acquaintance  was  the 
wife  of  Wan-kaun-zee-kah  the  Yellow  Thunder.  She  had  accompanied 
her  husband  and  who  was  one  of  the  deputation  to  visit  the  President 
and  from  that  time  forth  she  had  been  known  as  the  "Washington 
woman." — Wau-bun,  p.  103. 

White  Crow's  dauiihter  ])robal>ly  l)eeame  ^"Yellow  Thunder's 
squaw''  shortly  after  the  Washina'ton  trip.  Beeansi^  Do  La 
]i(;ii(le  and  ^Trs.  KiiiziL-  s])eak  of  her  as  Yellow  Tlinuder's 
squaw  it  doe.s  not  necessarily  follow  that  she  was  ^Frs.  Yellmv 
Thunder  at  the  time  of  the  Washini[>-t<:n  tri]). 
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"Among  other  callers  (at  Mrs.  Kinzie)  was  the  esteemed  Mrs.  Yellow 
Thunder  who  had  been  to  Washington  with  Mr.  Thunder  and  was 
known  by  the  other  Indians  as  the  Washington  woman. — ^Wis.  Hist.  Coll. 
Vol.  14,  p.  88. 

The  following  is   a  siimary  of  the  evidence  by  means  of 
which  we  locate  White  Crow's  village  at  "Carcajou  Place." 

1828. 

First  the  statement  of  Satterlee  Clark  as  referred  to  in  the  letter  of 
Hon.  E  D.  Coe  previously  cited. 

1830. 

"There  was  Kau-ray-kaw-saw-kaw  the  White  Crow  or  Rock  River 
Indian  who  afterwards  distinguished  himself  as  the  friend  of  the 
whites  during  the  Sauk  war." — Mrs.  Kinzie,  Wau-bun,  p.  91. 

1831. 

We  received  a  visit  from  the  WHITE  CROW,  the  Little  Priest  and  sev- 
eral other  of  the  Rock  River  Indians." — Mrs.  Kinzie,  Wau-bun,  p.  349. 

1832. 

"His  village  (White  Crow's)  I  think  was  on  the  western  side  of  Kosh- 
konong Lake  but  the  troops  did  not  pass  in  sight  of  it." — Peter  Parkin- 
son Jr.,  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.    Vol.  10,  p.  207. 

"I  was  selected  for  that  duty  for  several  reasons:  among  which  was 
my  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  county.  *  *  *  i  crossed  the  Fox 
River  at  the  shallow  point  just  above  where  the  public  stables  used  to 
stand  and  keeping  the  Indian  trail  that  leads  from  here  to  White  Crow's 
Village  on  Lake  Koshkonong  on  my  right.  Satterlee  Clark,  Wis.  Hist. 
Colls..  Vol.  8,  p.  313. 

In  a  foot  note  to  the  above  on  the  same  page  L.  C.  Draper  says  "Mr. 
Clark  writes  that  White  Crow's  Village  was  built  in  the  usual  style  of 
lodges  not  wigwams,  more  like  houses  covered  with  white  cedar  bark 
and  contained  a  population  of  about  1,200  souls." 

The  first  statement  that  White  Crow's  village  was  located  on 
the  Madison  lakes  is  given  l)v  Ronhen  G.  Tlnvaitps  in  a  foot- 
note to  Morgan  L.  ]\rartin's  Xarrative. 

(Wis.  Hist  Colls.,  V.  XI,  p.  401.) 

"The  four  lakes  called  in  Winnebago  Tayschoperah  gave  name  to 
the  entire  region  for  many  miles  in  their  vicinity.  On  the  south  side 
of  Third  Lake  also  on  the  shore  of  Fourth  east  of  where  Pheasant  Branch 
now  is2  we  found  a  fete  WinneMgo  Indians  located.''  Wis.  Hist.  Colls  , 
Vol.  11,  p.  401. 

'*White  Crow's  Village  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  upper  Catfish 
about  where  Fox's  bluff  is." 

Near  the  abode  of  Rowan  and  St.  Cyr.,  Col.  Dodge  and  Henry  Gratiot, 
Indian  agent,  backed  up  bv  fifty  armed  horsemen  from  the  mines  on 
the  25th  of  May  1832,  held  a  council  with  the  Winnebagoes."— J.  D. 
Butler,  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  v.  10,  p.  77. 
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Mr.  Martin  does  not  even  locate  an  Indian  village  at  the 
above  named  locality.  He  merely  says  that  there  were  "a  'few 
Winnebago  Indians  located  there." 

In  his  "The   Story   of  the  Black  Hawk  War"  (Wis.  Hist. 

Colls.,  V.  12,  pp.  244 — 245)  Dr.  Thwaites  locates  White  Crow's 

village  at  the  head  of  Fourth  Lake. 

"Dodge  proceeded  with  Indian  Agent  Gratiot  and  a  troop  of  fifty  vol- 
ui\teers  to  White  Crow's  Winnebago  Village  at  the  head  of  Fourth  lake 
on  a  point  of  land  now  known  as  Fox's  Bluff  some  four  miles  northwest 
of  the  site  of  Madison." 

In  all  the  records  that  the  writer  has  been  able  to  find,  where 

mention  is  made  of  this  council,  no  one  mentions  "White  Crow's 

village,"  nor  even  a  "village." 

1887. 

"White  Crow  was  a  one  eyed  chief  who  had  a  village  at  the  Four  lakes 
he  died  a  few  years  after  the  Black  Hawk  war."  (Narrative  of  Spoon 
Decorah  as  interpreted  by  Moses  Pauquette  and  rendered  into  narrative 
form  by  R.  G.  Thwaites.— Wis.  Hist.  Colls,  v.  13,  p.  452. 

To  this  Dr.  Thwaites  adds  a  foot  note,  in  which  he  again 
locates  White  Crow's  village  at  the  "west  end  of  Lake  Men- 
dota,  Dane  County,"  and  says  that  the  village  comprised  about 
1,200  persons. 

Here  Mr.  Thwaites  apparently  accepts  Satterlee  Clark's 
statement  as  to  the  numl)er  of  Indians  in  tho  village — 1,200, 
but  rejects  the  same  authority  as  to  the  location  of  White 
Crow's  village,  as  previously  cited  in  this  paper.  Spoon  De- 
corah's  narrative  as  taken  down  by  lEr.  Thwaites,  states  that 
White  Crow  .  .  .  had  a  village  at  the  "Four  Lakes."  Eefer- 
riug  back  to  the  quotation  froui  iLorgan  L.  Martin  on  page  401, 
W(^  learn  that  the  Indian  word  Taycho])erah  Avas  the  name 
given  to  the  region  for  many  miles  about  the  Four  Lakes  and 
would  include  Koshkonong.  Black  Hawk  speaks  of  Kosh- 
konoug  as  the  "Four  Lakes.  He  states  that  he  left  Kisliwakokee 
for  the  "'Four  Lakes"  and  arrived  at  the  '"Four  Lakes" — 
this  Avas  Koshkonong.     (See  Documentary  Hist.  Wis.,  v.  3,  p. 

ur,-7.) 

If  Spo<''!n  Decorah  stated  that  White  CroAV  had  a  village  at 
Tayclioj)erah  (Four  Lakes)  the  location  was  very  indefinite  and 
uiiglit  as  w(^]l  be  at  Koshkonoug  "'as  at  the  west  end  of  Lake 
Meu(l<-ta,  Dane  County." 

During  the  past  year  a  careful  examination   anvl   study  of 
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the  site  of  White  Crow's  village  at  Carcajou  Place  has  demon- 
strated beyond  a  doubt  that  this  was  the  location  of  one  of 
the  largest  village  sites  of  which  we  have  present  knowledge  in 
southern  Wisconsin. 

Situated  on  high  and  comparatively  level  ground  it  has  now 
been  cleared  of  is  growth  of  timber,  and  is  under  cultivation, 
sojnie  parts  having  been  under  the  plow  for  over  half  a  cen-^ 
tury.  Could  we  but  assemble  the  materials  that  have  been  col- 
lected from  this  one  locality  and  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
country,  we  should  have  enough  for  a  very  respectable  museum. 

The  large  amount  qf  trade  materials  represented  in  these 
scattered  collections  corroborates  Clark's  statement  that  it  had 
a  large  population  during  the  latter  days  of  its  occupancy. 

The  site  extends  along  the  lake  shore  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  and  back  for  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the 
shore  there  is  everywhere  evidence  of  Indian  occupation. 
Many  wagon  loads  of  the  burned  hearth  stones  have  been 
picked  up  and  dumped  into  water-washed  gullies;  broken 
pottery  is  almost  everywhere  in  evidence,  and  hammer  stones^ 
lie  scattered  over  the  fields. 

Iron  trade  axes  and  mattocks  have  been  gathered  by  the 
whe(ll)arrow  load.  S.  D.  Peet  says  (Preh.  Am.,  v.  2,  p. 
242)  that  Mr.  (C.  J.)  Lee,  who  OAvned  the  place  in  the  early 
'SU's,  had  at  that  time  twenty-seven  iron  axes  and  hoes. 

Frank  Lee  (son  of  C.  J.  Lee),  who  was  bom  on  the  place, 
says  that  the  Indian  axes  were  simply  looked  upon  as  so- 
much  scrap  iron  and  any  one  could  have  one  for  the  asking. 
Beads,  both  shell,  bone,  and  the  common  trade  glass  bead, 
were  numerous  in  the  early  collections.  About  ten  years  ago, 
X.  W.  Atwood  found  enough  in  one  spot  to  make  quite  a  string. 
Afany  brass  and  Gennan-silver  finger  rings  have  been  found. 
A  fine  silver  cross  was  found  by  tha  writer  several  years  ago. 

"Mr.  MazzucheUi,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Grignon  as  interpreter  made  a  missionary  visit  to  the  portage  during^ 
our  residence  there  and  after  some  instruction  to  them,  about  forty 
consented  to  be  baptized.  Christian  names  were  given  them  with  which 
they  seemed  much  pleased  and  not  less  so,  with  the  little  plated  cru- 
cifixes, which  each  received  and  which  the  women  wore  about  their 
necks." — Mrs.  Kinzie,  Wau-bun,  p.  342. 

A  variety  of  cheap  brass  and  German-silver  ornaments, 
several  silver  buckles  and  pins ;  also  pieces  of  brass  and  silver 
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chains,  were  found  here  during  the  past  summer  by  persons 
who  made  careful  search  for  these  small  articles.  Bails  and 
riveted  seams  of  old  copper  and  brass  kettles,  sheet  copper  ar- 
rowheads, pieces  of  gun  barrels  battered  into  rude  chisels 
and  hand  spikes,  old  brass  trimmings  for  gunstocks,  gun  fliiir 
locks,  etc.,  were  also  recovered.  The  writer  produced  a  dozen 
or  more  gun-flints.  He  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
varicnis  kinds  of  stone  implements  collected  here  during  the 
past  fifty  years.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  bushels  have  been  car- 
ried away. 

Many  small  collections  in  4:he  neighborhood  have  come  from 
this  village  site.  Copper  implements  are  of  rare  occurrence 
as  compared  with  the  village  sites  at  the  foot  of  the  lake.  It 
is  rather  remarkable  that  in  this  locality  there  are  but  a  few 
small  mounds.  Two  small  mounds  at  Carcajou  Point  were 
both  opened  by  C.  J.  Lee  many  years  ago.  Each  contained 
but  a  single  burial.  The  skeletons  laid  in  a  horizontal  position 
extended  at  full  length,  fragments  of  pottery  accompanying 
each. 

A  small  mound  described  by  ]Mr.  Frank  Lee  as  being  of  a 
turtle  shape,  was  excavated  many  years  ago.  He  states  that  from 
it  were  obtained  stone  axes  and  arrow  and  spearpoints;  also 
a  small  woll  ]n-eserved  brass  kettle.  This  mound  was  located 
on  top  of  the  limestone  bluff,  near  the  old  lime  kiln.  It  was 
very  small  for  an  effigy  (if  it  was  one)  as  ilr.  Lee  remembers 
it  to  hare  be?n  about  a  rod  long,  ten  feet  wide  and  not  more 
than  a  foot  in  e^.evation.  Half  a  mile  to  the  north  and  a  little 
east  of  this  p^.aco  in  the  northern  part  of  the  village  site  to  the 
west  of  Mr.  Wm.  Loga's  barn,  were  a  row  of  three  tumuli. 
Two,  now  almost  leveled  by  long  continued  cultivation,  can  still 
be  located.  The  third  and  nearest  to  the  barn  was  entirely  carted 
away  by  ^Mr.  Frank  Lee  srnie  years  ago.  Several  skeletons 
were  found  and  with  them  many  arrow  and  spearpoints,  and 
several  stone  axes.  A  copper  fishhook  was  also  obtained, 
^fost  of  these  ol)jocts  are  still  in  his  ])ossession. 

Tirt:  Cemeteky. 

That  the  clubhonse  and  summer  cottages  at  Carcajou  Place 
arc^  located  on  an  Indian  ceinetcrv  i<  evident  from  the  number 


Effizy  ^loimd  No.  G.  Koshkononff  Group. 


Conical  Mound  No.  4.  Tay-e-lie-dah  Group. 
PLATE  XV. 
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of  graves  that  have  beeai  found  in  making  the  necessary  ex- 
cavation for  the  erection  of  these  buildings.  Mr.  Lee,  the 
pioneer  settler,  informed  the  writer  that  when  breaking  the 
land  he  turned  up  human  bones,  all  being  very  much  decayed. 
In  excavating  for  the  cellar  of  the  house  (now  the  clubhouse) 
he  found  three  graves.  Every  excavation  for  the  foundations 
of  cottages  have  revealed  burials.  All  appear  to  have  been 
interred  at  from  eight  to  sixteen  inches  below  the  surface.  The 
bones  were  badly  decomposed  and  crumbled  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  In  planting  apple^tref?s  several  years  ago  a  burial  was  dis- 
covered. It  was  but  a  few  inches  below  the  surface.  This  skel- 
eton was  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  any  previously 
examined,  the  small  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet  still  retaining 
their  shape.  Xo  traces  of  the  skull  could  be  found  All  of 
these  were  horizontal  full  length  burials.  "No  objects  have 
been  recovered  from  any  of  these  graves.  In  the  fall  of  1906, 
a  washout  in  the  field  revealed  the  only  burial  in  a  sitting 
posture  so  far  discovered.  The  washout  was  about  three  feet 
deep.  The  soil  had  been  washed  entirely  away  from  the  head 
and  neck,  points  of  the  shoulder  and  neck  just  showing  above 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  On  carefully  removing  the  soil  (a 
very  sandy  loam)  from  about  the  skeleton,  the  burial  was  found 
to  have  been  made  in  a  sitting  posture,  the  legs  being  doubled 
back  with  the  feet  resting  directly  under  the  body.  The 
thigh  bones  at  right  angles  with  the  trunk.  The  ribs  were 
in  their  natural  position,  the  chest  cavity  being  filled  with 
the  sandy  soil.  The  arms  rested  in  the  natural  position  of  a  per- 
son sitting  with  the  hands  in  front,  the  humerus  being  at  the 
proper  distance  from  the  ribs  to  allow  for  the  fiesh  of  the  arm 
and  body.  The  sandy  soil  probably  prevented  the  collapsing 
of  the  framework  as  the  fleshy  parts  decayed.  The  skull  is  of 
the  common  Indian  type,  deep  through  the  ears  with  a  rather 
low  forehead  high  at  the  apex.  The  teeth  were  sound  but 
much  worn.  The  skull  was  in  a  much  better  state  of  preser- 
vation than  the  remainder  of  the  skeleton.  No  objects  of  any 
kind  were  found  with  this  burial. 

This  grave  must  have  been  originally  at  least  five  feet  in 
depth. 
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The  Refuse  Pits, 

The  locations  of  these  pits  are  indicated  by  the  presence  over 
-small  areas  in  the  field,  of  numerous  small,  and  a  few  large  sized 
fragments  of  clam  shells  which  have  become  scattered  and 
broken,  by  its  cultivation.  They  are  but  a  short  distance  back 
from  the  edge  of  the  limestone  bluff  at  Carcajou  Point.  About 
three  feet,  of  soil  over-lies  the  limestone  ledge.  One  was  ex- 
cavated by  the  writer  and  ]\Ir.  Charles  E.  Brown  on  September 
21  and  22,  1907.  It  was  of  an  eliptical  shape,  measuring 
about  eighteen  feet  in  length  and  eleven  feet  in  its  greatest 
width,  near  the  middle.  At  its  deepest  part  near  the  middle 
is  extended  down  for  a  depth  of  three  feet  to  the  cap  of  the 
limestone  rock.  At  and  near  its  edge,  its  depth  was  from  one 
to  one  and  a  half  feet. 

Throughout  the  entire  pit  were  found  great  quantities  of 
clam  shells  nearly  all  being  much  decomposed  and  broken. 
Tn  some  places  almost  the  entire  mass  consisted  of  these  shells. 
All  were  of  species  now  or  formerly  abundant  in  the  lake. 
Remains  of  Quadrula  undulata  api>eared  to  be  most  common. 
Intermingled  with  these  shells  was  the  material  mentioned  in 
the  following  list  prepared  by  Mr.  Bro^\m. 

Vertebra  and  leg  bones  of  deer. 

Several  large  and  heavy  bones,  perhaps  of  the  elk. 

Scattered  bones  of  smaller  quadrupeds  and  birds. 

Jaws  of  pickerel,  and  jaws  and  bones  of  other  fish. 

^'Jewol  stoncNs''  from  head  of  the  sheepshead  pereh. 

Numerous  shells  of  the  small  land  snails,  Polygyra  thyroides. 
Say,  and  Pyramidula  alteruata,  Say. 

Plate  from  carapace  of  the  common  mud  turtle. 

Two  imperfect  flint  arrowpoints,   probably   rejects. 

Two  pebble  hammer-stones,  one  bi'oken. 

Xumerous  flint  chips  and  fragments. 

Scattered  potsherds. 

Large  fragment  of  ])()tterv,  with  handle. 

Xnmerous  fragments  of  burned  limestone. 

Scattered  bits  of  charcoal  and  bnrned  Ixnie. 

The  contents  of  the  i)it  are  plainly  the  refnse  from  the  tepees 
or  l)ark  hons<'s  of  the  Indian  village.  Later  in  the  fall,  the  writer 
0])en(Ml  five  other  ])its  in  the  same  lo(*ality.  None  of  these  were 
of  as  large  size  as  the  one  just  (lescri])ed  but  the  contents  were 
of  the  same  character. 
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Some  contained  a  larger  percentage  of  animal  bones  of  which 
those  of  the  deer  appeared  to  be  the  most  abundant.  In  one,  two 
battered  pieces  of  a  brass  kettle  were  found,  and  in  another  a 
sawed  piece  of  catlinite  which  appeared  to  have  been  in  the 
fire. 

A  List  of  Material    Collected   From  the    White  Crow 

Village  Site, 


Stone. 


Arrow  and  spear  points 

Perforators  and  scrapers 

Hammers  tones 

Clubheads 

Grinding  and  polishing  stones 

Gorgets 

Plummets 

Discoidals 

Stone  balls 


Spearpoints 

Awls  (Atwood  Collection) 

Blanks  (Atwood  Collection) 

Rolled  copper  arrowpoints 

Beads 


Galena  cubes 

Lead  turtle  (Lee  Collection) 

Beads,  circular,  perforated 


Knives 

Grooved  axes  and  hammers 

Celts,  numerous,  many  broken 

Pipes  and  fragments  of  pipes  (of 
catlinite,  steatite,  limestone,  sand- 
stone, etc.) 

Sawed  pieces  of  catlinite 

Flint  spalls,  chips,  flakes,  fragments, 
nodules  and  rejects 

Burned  stones  from  fireplaces 

Cop2:>e7\ 

Earring  (Frank  Lee  Collection) 

Fishhook  *  * 

Chisel 

Knives  '  * 

Rings  ' * 

Lead, 

Rings 

Lead  bar,  large  (Lee  Collection) 

Musket  balls 


Pottery, 


Pipf*,   broken,    and    fragments    of     Potsherds,  shell,   sand    and  quartz 

others  tempered 

Pottery  disks  (Lee  Collection) 

Bone  and  shell. 


Bone  beads,  several  styles 
Bone  awl 

Columella  of  large  sea  shell 
Valves  of  fresh  water  clam  shells 
B  Dnes  of  various  birds  and  animals 
'* Jewel  stones''  from  sheepshead 
perch 


Jawbones  of  pickerel 

Carapace  of  mud  turtle 

Shell  beads,  disk -shaped  and  cylin* 

drical  styles 
Shell  gorget 
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Trade  Materials. 

Section  of  gun  barrel  Brass  kettle 
Portion  of  gun  barrel  used  as  a  crow    Copper  kettle 

bar 
Chisel  made  from  section  of  a  gun    Saw  made  of  strip  of  copper  kettla 

barrel 

Brass  gun-stock  ornaments  Arrow-points  made  of  the  same 

Brass  trigger  guard  Glass  and  porcelain  beads 

Gun  flints  and  gun  flint  locks  Silver  dress  ornaments 

Iron  knife  blades  Silver  buckles 

Iron  axes  and  mattocks  Silver  crucifix 

Heavy  single  tined  iron  spear  Brass  rings  and  other  ornaments 

Brass  thimble  ornament  Metal  buttons 
Small  metal  hawks-bells 

LoGE  Bay  Garden  Beds. 

22.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  Carcajou  Place  in  the 
weetem  jDart  of  Mr.  William  Loga's  pasture,  at  the  northern 
edge  of  this  village  site,  the  Indian  garden  beds  can  still  be 
seen,  and  some  fifty  rods  to  the  northeast  near  the  edge  of  the 
marsh  in  Mr.  Robert  Strigels'  jDasture,  a  small  cornfield  is  yet 
in  evidence. 

Undoubtedly  much  of  the  land  surrounding  the  village  was 
cultivated  by  the  Indians  but  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of 
the  surrounding  lauds  has  long  ago  destroyed  all  traces. 

CoxoH  Shell  Cache. 

18.     On  the  top  of  the  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 

west  of  the  garden  beds  three  large  conch  shells  were  exposed 

in  plowing  by  a  Mr.  Phillips,  about  forty  years  ago.     One  of 

these  was  presented  to  C.  J.  Lee  and  is  now  in  his  collection. 

The  following  extract  may  explain  the  presence  of  these  shells: 

"It  was  not  until  I  put  to  her  ear  some  tropical  shells,  of  which  I 
had  a  little  cabinet  and  she  heard  it  roaring  in  her  ear  that  she  laid 
aside  her  apathy  of  manner  *  ♦  *  i  had  shells  of  peculiar  beaut/ 
*  *  *  Shortly  after  the  payments  had  been  completed  and  the 
Indians  had  left  I  discovered  that  my  valued  shell  was  missing.  Could 
it  be  that  one  of  the  squaws  had  stolen  it?  *  *  *  It  could  not  have 
been  the  Washington  woman  *  *  *  a  few  weeks  afterwards  Mra. 
Yellow  Thunder  again  made  her  appearance  and  carefully  unfolding  a 
gay  colored  chintz  shawl  which  she  carried  rolled  up  in  her  hands,  she 
produced  the  shell  and  laid  it  on  the  table  before  me." — Mrs.  Kinzie, 
Wau-bun,  p.  104. 
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What  became  of  Mrs.  Kinzie's  cabinet  of  sea  shells  when  she 
left  Fort  Winnebago?  Undoubtedly  they  were  presented  to 
Tier  Indian  friends,  who  probably  cached  some  of  them  at  White 
Crow's  village  and  others  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  on  the  Ogden 
farm. 

Lee  Cache  of  Flint  Blades. 

In  1899,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Lee  found,  while  plowing,  a  cache  of 
fourteen  leaf-shaped  light  colored  flint  blades.  This  was  in 
Mr.  Wm.  Loga's  field  and  about  20  rods  southeast  of  the  garden 
beds  already  noted.     This  cache  is  now  in  Mr.  Lee's  collection. 

Hearthstone  Village  Site. 

Near  the  center  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  17  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Draves  group  of 
mounds,  is  a  well  marked  village  site  covering  an  area 
of  about  five  acres  of  land.  Here  are  many  burned  hearth 
«tones  and  some  broken  pottery.  The  potsherds  are  for  the  most 
part  in  small  fragments,  disintegrated  and  rounded  on  the  edges. 
Many  show  crude  ornamentation  and  all  appear  to  be  tempered 
with  shell. 

Only  stone  implements  have  been  collected  here.  There  is 
no  record  of  any  trade  material  having  been  found  on  this 
place.     The  site  is  probably  an  old  one. 

About  1,000  feet  to  the  south  of  the  foregoing  and  across  a 
■shallow  pond  in  the  creek  bottom  woods,  there  is  a  slightly  ele- 
vated piece  of  ground.  This  has  been  cleared  and  converted  into 
a  small  field.  Here  also  are  found  burned  stones  and  quite  a 
sprinkling  of  potsherds  which  evidences  point  to  this  locality 
as  at  least  a  former  Indian  camp  site. 

KosHKONONOr  Creek  Village  Site. 

17.  In  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  7,  about  500  feet 
northwest  of  Mr.  Hemphill's  house,  are  abundant  indications  of 
a  small  village  site.  Two  skeletons  have  been  disinterred  by 
the  plow.  Former  shell  heaps  or  refuse  pits  are  indicated  by 
small  areas  thickly  strewn  with  the  much  decayed  fragments  of 
mussel  shells. 

4— Arch. 
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Potsherds,  arrow  and  spearpoints,  axes,  celts,  and  various 
other  artifacts  have  been  collected  here.  The  burned  stones  of 
the  firei)laces  are  also  still  in  evidence.  Mr.  Hemphill  is  the 
owner  of  an  interesting  collection  assembled  mostly  all  from 
this  place. 

White  Ox  Village  Site. 

23.  On  the  north  side  of  the  lake  in  the  north  half  of  Section 
11  ,  on  the  Altpeter  farm,  are  unmistakable  indications  of 
former  village  and  camp  sites.  In  the  cultivated  land  to  the 
south  of  the  Alt])eter  mound  group  and  lying  between  the  high 
land  on  which  this  group  is  located  and  the  lake  shore,  the  usual 
indications  of  Indian  occui)ati(m  have  been  found.  When  the 
first  settlers  came,  remains  of  Indian  habitations  were  still  to 
be  seen.  This  spot  is  a  favorite  hunting  ground  for  relic  hunters 
and  much  material  has  been  gathered  from  this  locality. 

Geo.  E.  Ballard  i)f  Fort  Atkinson,  has  in  his  collection  many 
pieces  from  this  field.  Among  these  are  gun  fiints,  pieces  of 
the  locks  of  fiint-lock  muskets,  and  various  gun  trimmings  and 
other  brass  and  iron  pieces,  trade  beads,  etc.,  indicating  th^- 
recent  occupation  of  this  site. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  this  place,  round- 
about and  to  the  south  of  Mr.  Altpeter's  house,  are  similar  in- 
dications of  villages  or  camp  sites.  Satterlee  Clark  makes 
menti(ni  of  this  locality  as  follows: 

"On  the  night  of  Sept.  2nd,  1830,  I  slept  in  an  Indian  Lodge  on 
the  east  bank  of  Rock  River  where  Horicon  now  stands  *  *  ♦  i 
was  on  my  way  in  company  with  White  Ox  to  an  Indian  settlement  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Koshkonong.  I  was  but  14  years  of  age." — Hist. 
Dodge  Co.,  p.  477. 

Black  Hawk  Island  (1\mp  Site. 

oS.  l)lju'k  Hawk  island  is  not  an  island  at  all  but  a  low 
marshy  stri])  of  alluvial  land  formiui>:  the  AV(^steru  bank  of  Rock 
Kivca*  where  it  enters  Lake  Koshkononi>-  from  the  north. 

Tr.  roc('iv(Ml  its  name  ''I)lack  Hawk  TslaiKT'  from  thi'  Black 
Hawk  war  litei-atui'o,  the  vai*ioiis  ])nl)lishe(l  cnntribiuions  to 
which  cnutaiu  iiiauy  cn-ors,  ])arriciilarly  in  rc^ii'ard  to  to])i>«rraphy 
ainl  the  locjitiniis  of  places.  It  is  very  doiibtfnl  if  Black  Hawk's 
1)aiid  ever  s(4  foot  OH  the  "Island." 
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Low  and  subject  to  overflow  at  any  stage  of  highwater  this 
■could  never  have  served  as  the  site  of  a  permanent  Indian  vil- 
lage but  was  undoubtedly  a  favorite  camping  ground  for  tran- 
sient bands  of  hunters  and  trappers  during  the  fall,  when  the 
waters  of  the  lake  and  river  were  low.  T.  P.  Wentworth  men- 
tions this  as  a  favorite  camp  site  during  the  late  occupancy  of 
this  part  of  the  country  by*  the  Indians.  But  few  aboriginal 
materials  have  been  found  here. 

]Man  Eaters  Village. 

24.  On  her  return  to  Fort  Winnebago  from  Chicago  in  the 
spring  of  1831,  Mrs.  Kinzie  speaks  of  her  arrival  at  Man- 
Eat  ers  village  on  Lake  Koshkonong  as  follows : 

"This  day  we  were  journeying  in  hopes  to  reach,  at  an  early  hour 
that  broad  expanse  of  the  Rock  River  which  here  forms  the  Koshkonong. 
The  appellation  of  this  water,  rendered  doubly  affecting  by  the  subse- 
-quent  fate  of  its  people,  imports  "The  Lake  we  live  on"  *  *  ♦  The 
wooded  banks  of  the  Koshkonong  were  never  welcomed  with  greater  de- 
light than  by  us.  A  ride  of  five  or  six  miles  through  the  beautiful  oak 
openings  brought  us  to  Man  Eater's  Village,  a  collection  of  neat  bark 
wigwams,  with  extensive  fields  on'  each  side  of  corn,  beans  and 
squashes,  recently  planted  but  already  giving  promise  of  a  fine  crop.  In 
front  was  the  broad  blue  lake,  the  shores  of  which  to  the  south  were 
open  and  marshy  but  near  the  village  and  stretching  far  away  to  the 
north  were  bordered  by  fine  lofty  trees.  The  village  was  built  but  a 
short  distance  below  the  point,  where  the  Rock  River  opens  into  the 
lake  and  during  the  conversation  between  our  party  and  the  Indians 
at  the  village  an  arrangement  was  made  with  them  to  take  us  across 
at  a  spot  about  a  half  a  mile  above." — ^Wau-bun,  p.  325. 

The  above  description  places  this  village  on  or  in  the  imme 
^iate  vicinity  of  the  Shekey  farm  to  the  north  of  Hoard's  hotel 
and  somewhere  along  the  northern  section  of  the  Atkinson  group 
of  mounds.  To  the  north  and  east  of  the  latter  is  a  well  defined 
Indian  cornfield,  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  acres.  The  land  is  em- 
ployed as  pasture  and  standing  timber  still  occupies  a  part. 
Through  this  field  llrs.  Kinzie  passed  on  her  way  to  the  crossing 
of  the  river. 

T'ndoubtedly  all  suitable  places  along  this  shore  have  at  some 
time  or  another  been  the  location  of  an  Indian  camp  or  village 
site.  In  the  water-washed  ravines  and  along  the  lake  shore, 
the  usual  assortment  of  stone  implements  have  been  collected. 

The  few  pieces  of  cultivated  land  approaching  the  lake  have 
yielded  many  a  choice  specimen  in  stone  and  copper. 
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Kewasktjm^s  Camp. 

26.  That  the  re<l  men  once  enjoyed  the  "Lake  View"  and 

charming  scenery  of  Lake  Koshkonong  from  the  same  grounds^ 

that  the  summer  guests  at  Hoard's  hotel  do  at  the  present  day,, 

is  evident  from  the  following  letter. 

MinneapoHs,  Minn.,  Jan.  27,  1907. 
H.  L.  Skavlem,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  the  24tli  at  hand.  My  recoHections  of  early  days: 
around  Lake  Koshkonong  only  go  back  to  1847.  When  my  father's- 
faimly  lived  one  mile  east  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake.  The- 
Pottawatomies  at  this  time  made  their  home  at  some  season  of  the* 
year  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Koshkonong  but  did  not  have  any 
fixed  abode  there  to  my  knowledge,  Kewaskum  was  their  chief. 

They  came  in  late  summer  and  fall  to  hunt  musk-rats  and  to  gather 
wild  rice.  They  usually  camped  up  the  bank  from  the  old  French  lime* 
kiln  and  exactly  on  the  spot  where  A.  R.  Hoard's  hotel  now  stands,  they 
had  quite  a  number  of  ponies, — perhaps  twenty.  I  remember  they 
came  to  father's  farm  about  1850  with  at  least  that  many  ponies  and 
each  pony  was  provided  with  saddle  bags  made  of  rushes  woven  to- 
gether with  bark.  They  came  on  the  invitation  of  my  father  to  get 
melons  and  they  loaded  their  ponies  to  the  full  extent  with  them,  * 
♦  ♦  I  picked  up  many  flint  arrow-heads  and  other  relics  on  my  father's: 
farm  when  I  was  a  boy  ♦  ♦  ♦  Another  camping  place  and  the  one- 
they  used  most  was  on  what  is  commonly  called  Black  Hawk's  Island 
and  about  one  half  mile  up  the  river,  on  the  west  bank  and  a  few  rods- 
north  of  where  the  Black  Hawk  clubrhouse  now  stands.  At  this  camp  I 
have  seen  their  women  cooking  musk-rats  and  packing  the  meat  in  sacks 
made  of  rushes,  for  winter  use.  They  had  birch-bark  canoes  in  those- 
days  and  some  were  made  by  burning  out  logs.  Am  sorry  I  cannot 
give  you  more  and  better  data." 

Yours  truly, 

T.  P.  Wentwobth. 

Tra  EiN(nrAM\s  Villa(,e  Site. 

3'3.  On  the  ])oint  of  land  jntting  out  into  the  lake  from  the 
south  and  known  as  Bingham's  Point,  there  is  ample  evidence- 
of  a  village  site.  This  land  has  long  been  under  cultivation  and 
like  White  Crow's  village  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  has 
furnished  a  large  amount  of  material. 

The  area  of  the  site  does  not  exceed  ten  (U*  fifteen  acres.  The 
Eiughaui  family  have  owuetl  this  farm  and  lived  here  for  more 
than  sixty  years  but  none  of  its  members  appear  to  be  inter- 
ested ill  the  archaeological  remains  that  lie  scattered  about 
their  home.  Such  s])(^cimcns  as  they  secured  were  freely 
i>iv(  11  to  th(^  first  one  that  was  willini>'  to  carrv  them  awav. 
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W.  P.  Clarke  of  Milton  and  Horace  McElroy  of  Janesville 
have  quite  a  number  of  intere^'ting  specimens  from  this  place. 

The  materials  recovered  in  every  ■.  respect  resemble  those 
found  at  White  Crow's  village,  and  an  enumeration  of  articles 
would  simply  be  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said  about  the 
former. 

Trade  materials  appear  to  be  about  as  abundant.  A  large 
brass  kettle  was  uncovered  by  the  plow  about  three  years  ago, 
in  a  field  that  had  been  under  cultivation  for  many  years. 

Tradition  has  it  that  a  Pottawatomi  village  was  located  here. 
This  tribe  claimed  the  title  to  the  lands  on  the  east  side  of  Rock" 
River  and  the  last  Indians  located  on  that  side  of  the  lake  were 
Pottawatomies  (Kewaskum's  band). 

E.  D.  Coe  quotes  Satterlee  Clark  as  stating  that  in  1828, 
when  he  was  at  White  Crow's  village,  he  "saw  a  Sac  and  Fox 
village  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake."  This  is  probably  an  error 
in  name  and  should  read  Pottawatomi. 

TiiTEBEAu  Point  Village  Site  and  Cornfields. 

84  &  85.  About  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Bingham's  Point  another 
])()int  of  land  reaches  into  the  lake  from  the  south.  This  is 
Thiebeau  Point.  The  higher  land  of  this  narrow  peninsula  is 
all  under  cultvation.  The  former  location  of  an  Indian  village 
site  is  here  plainly  marked  by  the  presence  of  burned  stones, 
hammerstones  and  potsherds.  But  little  trade  material  has 
been  found.  Such  evidence  as  is  at  hand  tends  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  the  site  of  an  old  and  long  abandoned  Indian  village. 

Grooved  stone  axes,  hatchets,  spear  and  arrowpoints,  dis- 
coidals,  gorgets,  pipes,  etc.,  have  been  picked  up  in  the  field  and 
along  the  shore.  Xo  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  these  to- 
gether. Mr.  Stenny  Pierce,  who  resides  half  a  mile  to  the 
southwest  of  this  place,  has  a  small  collection. 

French  Trader's  Cabin  Sites. 

36.  About  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Mr.  Pierce's  house  is  a  spur 
of  higher  land  that  terminates  abruptly  on  the  lake  shore.  This 
hardly  deserves  t-o  be  called  a  bluif  as  it  is  less  than  twenty-five 
feet  high.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  French  Canadian,  who 
lived  here  when  the  first  settlers  came. 
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Here  was  the  first  white  settlement  on  the  lake  and  consisted 
of  squaw  men  and  their  families.  The  excavations  of  the  cel- 
lars of  four  cabins  were  all  in  evidence  a  few  years  agou 

Now  the  land  is  laid  out  in  lots  and  summer  cottages  occupy 
the  place  where  —  Thiebeau,  Charley  Poe,  Cavelle  and  Elleck 
Le  Mear  had  thc^ir  homes  in  the  days  of  the  fur-traders.  Thie- 
beau  was  the  mosc  prominent  among  these  and  had  two  squaw 
wives  and  grown  up  children. 

He  was  a  fur  buyer  for  Solomon  Juneau  and  more  than  one 
visit  was  made  to  Thiebeau  at  Koshkoncoig  by  the  'fcmnder  of 
Milwaukee.  Thiebeau  disappeared  in  1838.  Accounts  diifer 
as  to  the  manner  of  his  death.  He  is  reported  to  have  been 
murdered  by  his  son  and  one  of  his  wives. 

For  nearly  two  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Charley  Bluff  the 
shore  line  of  the  lake  "is  low  and  marshy.  At  its  termination 
is  our  starting  point,  Black  Hawk's  Camp.  In  describing  the 
archaeological  features  of  Lake  Koshkonrng  a  circuit  of  nearly 
thirty  miles  has  been  made. 

The  Last  Winnebago  Camp. 

The  following  account  of  what  was  perhaps  the  last  Winne- 
6ago  or  other  Indian  cam])  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Koslikonong 
is  an  extract  from  an  article  by  Miss  Haimah  L.  Skavleni,  pub- 
lished in  the  Janesville  Gazette,  December  15,  181)S. 

Winter  Home  of  Indians. 

"In  one  of  the  lonesomest,  most  secluded  spots  on  the  northwestern 
shore  of  the  lake  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  swampy  wood,  close 
beside  the  banks  of  Koshkonong  creek,  stands  all  that  remains  of  Lake 
Koshkonong's  last  Indian  village.  It  is  as  if  nature  herself  would  keep 
sacred  this  last  vestige  of  a  bygone  race — it  is  so  completely  hidden 
under  a  cenotaph  of  green.  Through  the  dense  foliage  the  sunlight 
falls  in  a  glimmering  golden  shower  that  illuminates  but  scarcely  dis- 
pells the  melancholy  gloom  of  the  interior,  which  contains  the  denuded 
frames  of  a  few  scattered  wigwams  and  a  debris  of  whitening  bones 
and  mouldering  tatters  of  fur,  rush  mats  and  pieces  of  clothing. 

"Until  within  the  last  few  years  a  small  band  of  (Winnebago)  from 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  have  wintered  here,  but  in  the  spring 
of  1895  they  broke  up  camp  for  the  last  time  and  Koshkonong  knows 
them  no  more.  Their  camp  or  village  numbered  five  lodges  and  their 
band  was  composed  of  the  members  of  three  separate  families.  These 
were  Charlie  Decorah  and  his  squaw — Charlie  was  about  50  years  old 
and  the  'medicine  man' — Moses  Decorah,  squaw  and  three  papooses; 
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Henry  Decorah  and  squaw.  Henry  was  the  learned  man  of  the  party, 
and  could  read  and  write  English  fairly  well ;  Charlie  Green  and  squaw 
and  War  Club,  squaw  and  one  papoose. 

Personnel  and  Peculiarities. 

"Old  Grandma  Decorah,  mother  of  Charlie,  Moses  and  Henry  Decorah, 
appeared  to  be  at  least  100  years  aid,  and  was  so  crippled  and  bent 
that  she  could  not  walk.  She  seemed  to  be  well  cared  for  by  her  sons. 
Charlie  Green's  mother  was  also  a  very  old  squaw,  but  remarkably 
smart  and  active.  She  would  rustle  around  the  woods  gathering  fagots 
and  was  an  expert  at  dressing  the  dead  and  frozen  carcasses  of  the 
calves  or  pig  that  they  had  gathered  up  around  the  neighborhood.  A 
dead  calf  or  hog  was  all  good  meat  for  the  Indians,  and  they  lived 
more  on  carrion  than  on  fresh  meat.  With  old  mother  Green  lived 
her  daughter,  a  comely  dame  apparently  some  years  past  the  meridan 
of  life.     She  was  the  one  and  only  bachelor  maid  in  the  community. 

Trappped  Muskrat  and  Mink. 

"The  Indians  were  quite  industrious  in  their  trapping  for  muskrat 
and  mink.  Their  winter's  work  amounted  to  about  $200.  They  also 
cut  considerable  cordwood  for  some  of  the  neighboring  farmers.  When 
cutting  wood  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  build  up  a  fire.  Then 
some  of  them  would  swing  the  axe  while  the  others  sat  around  and 
warmed  themselves.  Thus  they  took  turns,  one  keeping  the  axe  going 
while  the  other  kept  the  bonfire  bright  and  big.  The  women  when  not 
engaged  in  attending  'to  their  simple  household  duties,  gathered  wood 
and  watched  the  setlines.  In  their  spare  moments  they  made  rush 
mats  and  wove  baskets  of  ash  wood. 

Lived  In   Harmony. 

"Their  domestic  relations  were  of  a  superior  quality  inasmuch  as 
they  lived  very  peacefully  together.  Occasionally  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  their  conubial  felicity  or  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  ways  of  their 
white  brothers,  there  would  be  (without  recourse  to  the  law,  however) 
an  amicable  exchanging  of  wives.  They  appeared  to  be  honest  Indians. 
At  one  time  they  were  indebted  to  the  storekeeper  of  Sumner  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  $100. 

"When  they  had  disposed  of  their  furs,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to 
fill  up  on  poor  whisky,  hire  a  livery  outfit  at  Edgerton  and  drive  from 
there  over  to  Sumner  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Then  they  very  un- 
ceremoniosuly  awoke  Mr.  Kump,  the  storekeeper,  from  his  slumbers  to 
pay  him  their  dues.  But  they  found  themselves  a  little  short  as  it 
took  'heap  money  for  whisky.'  However,  they  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Kump  what  money  they  had  left,  something  over  $80  in  gold. 

Sang  the  Death  Song. 

"The  last  Indian  burial  was  in  the  spring  of  1894,  when  the  little 
son  of  Moses  Decorah  died.  For  several  nights  before  and  after  the 
death  of  the  child,  the  old  trees  that  line  the  banks  of  Koshkonong 
creek  and  stand  sentinel  over  the  abandoned  village  echoed  the  death 
song  of  perhaps  the  last  Indian  who  will  ever  take  his  departure  to  the 
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liappy  hunting  grounds  in  truly  aboriginal  style.  For  a  burial  casket 
they  cut  in  two  one  of  their  canoes,  in  which  little  Mose  Decorah  now 
sleeps  in  the  Sumner  cemetery. 

Other  Caches. 

In  a  recent  publication  (The  Implement  Caches  of  the  Wis- 
consin Indians,  Wis.  Archeo.,  v.  6,  no.  2),  Charles  E. 
Brown  has  briefly  described  several  caches  of  flint  implements 
obtained  in  the  Lake  Koshkonong  region.  One  of  these,  a  series 
of  six  blue  and  brownish  hornstone  disks,  now  in  the  Milwau- 
kee Museum,  were  foimd  together  beneath  a  stump  in  a  field 
near  Sumner,  in  Jeiferson  County.  A  seccnd  consists  of  a 
set  of  six  flint  drills  or  porf orators  :^Hind  lying  side  by  side 
beneath  a  large  tree  "oot  where  they  haci  probably  been  deposited 
for  safekeeping  by  their  aboriginal  owner.  They  were  obtained 
upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Xordby,  in  the  S.  W.  1/4,  S.  W.  14 
of  Section  5,  Sumner  Township.  They  measure  from  11/^  to 
3  inches  in  length.  Mr,  W.  P.  Clarke  of  Milton  reported  to 
the  author  the  finding  in  the  year  1885  or  1886,  in  the  northeast 
comer  of  Fulton  Township,  Rock  County,-  of  a  cache  of  sixty 
leaf-shaped  fiint  blanks  or  blades.  These  were  found  buried 
at  a  depth  of  from  6  to  8  inches  beneath  the  soil.  The  Frank 
J.  Lee  cache  briefly  described  in  this  bulletin  is  also  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Brown. 

The  Trails. 

The  survey  just  completed  by  the  joint  authors  of  this  bul- 
letin being  confined  practically  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Lake  Koshkonong  it  follows  that  the  field  for  the  mapping  of  the 
trails  centering  here  is  limited.  The  various  village  and  camp 
sites  described  were  the  terminating  points  of  some  of  these 
and  were  likewise  connjected  with  one  another  by  these  aborig- 
inal pathways.  To  now  determine  the  exact  courses  of  these 
would  be  difficult.  In  a  map  ])repai"ed  by  the  late  Prof.  W.  C. 
Wliitford  of  ^lilton  College  of  the  arehaeologicul  and  histori- 
cal featnn^^  of  ililton  Townsbi]),  in  Rock  County  the 
local  trails  are  located  al(mg  the  Koshkonong  shore.  Most 
of  these  touched  at  some  point  or  points-  along  the  Koshkonong 
shore.  Some  of  these  are  shown  on  the  map  accompanying  this 
bulletin. 
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THE  JOINT  MEETING  OF  WISCONSIN 
SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES. 


Chas.  E.  Brown, 

Secretary.  Wisconsin  Archeologrical  Society. 

On  February  13  and  14,  1908,  a  joint  meeting  of  Wisconsin 
scientific  societies  was  held  in  the  lecture  room  in  the  Public 
Musemn,  in  Milwaukee.  The  several  societies  uniting  in  this 
meeting  were  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Let- 
ters, the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society,  the  Wisconsin  Natural 
History  Society,  the  Wisconsin  Mycological  Society,  and  the  Wis- 
consin Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  Joiut  sessions 
were  held  separately  with  the  Academy,  at  different  times  during 
the  two  days  and  a  union  meet  ng  of  all  of  the  participating 
organizations  on  Thursday  evening,  February  13.  At  the  latter 
meeting  Mr.  A.  B.  Stout,  representing  the  Wisconsin  Archeo- 
logical Society,  delivered  a  lecture  illustrated  with  stereopticon 
slides,  on  '*The  Archeological  Wealth  of  Wisconsin,''  which 
was  gi'(»atly  a])])reciat(Ml  by  the  many  persons  in  attendance. 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  with 
the  Academy  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  February 
14.  It  was  conducted  by  Piesident  W.  II.  Ellsworth  and  was 
very  well  attended,  several  members  traveling  considerable 
distances  to  be  present.     The  following  papers  were  presented: 

"Local  historical  and  archeological  museums."     Kcuhen  G.  Thwaites. 
"The  Calumet."     Oeorge  A.  West. 

"Rude  stone  implements  from  the  Congo  Free  State."  Frederick 
Starr. 
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^'Judgment  used  by  the  aborigines  in  selecting  materials  for  their 
utensils  and  weapons."     George  L.  ColHe. 

"The  progress  of  archaeological  science  in  Wisconsin."  Warren  K. 
Moorehead. 

"Archeological  work  in  Wyoming."    Harlan  I.  Smith. 

"The  trade  beads  of  Wisconsin."    Publius  V.  Lawson. 

"The  tabular  mounds  of  Wisconsin,  their  purpose  and  authorship." 
George  H,  Squier. 

"Mounds  in  the  vicinity  of  McFarland,  Dane  County."  W.  G.  McLacJi- 
Ian. 

"A  Mandan  village  site."    Herbert  C.  Fish. 

''Banner,  or  ceremonial  stones."     C.  H.  Robinson. 

^'Pebble  net-weights."     George  A.  West. 

"The  occurrence  of  perforated  pottery  disks  in  Wisconsin."  Charles 
E.  Brown. 

Several  of  these  papers  are  printed  in  this  bulletin.  Two 
papers  listed  on  the  program  by  Eev.  Stephen  D.  Peet  and  by 
IE.  K.  J.  H.  Voss,  respectively,  were  read  by  title.  The  con- 
tribution of  Dr.  Eeuben  G.  Thwaites  has  since  appeared  in 
print  as  Bulletin  of  Information,  Xo.  34,  of  the  publications 
of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  At  the  close  of 
the  session,  interesting  exhibits  of  archeological  specimens  were 
made  by  the  Messrs.  P.  O.  Griste  of  East  Troy,  and  John  Cap- 
pon,  Jr.,  of  Milwaukee.  On  the  evening  of  this  last  day  of  the 
meeting  members  of  the  several  societies  and  their  ladies  at- 
tended a  dinner  given  in  the  Colonial  room,  in  the  Plankinton 
House,  at  which  Dr.  Geo.  AV.  Peckham  presided.  To  Secretary 
0.  E.  Allen  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy,  who  carried  out  the 
plans  for  the  joint  meeting  of  Wisccmsin  societies,  great  credit 
is  due  for  its  success. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SCIENCE  IN  WISCONSIN. 


Warren  K.  Moorehead, 

Curator,  Department  of  Anthropo'.ogy,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  scientific  societies  of 
Wisconsin  have  done  more  to  further  the  preservation  of  pre- 
historic remains  of  all  kinds,  in  the  past  few  years,  than  simi- 
lar organizations  in  any  single  state.  There  are  older  archaeo- 
logical societies,  but  there  are  none  so  active  as  the  Wisconsin 
Archeologieal  Society.  It  is  particularly  encouraging,  and 
speaks  well  for  the  future,  that  such  a  number  of  individuals — 
rather  than  a  few  experts — are  engaged  in  collecting  and  study- 
ing human  artifacts  of  the  past.  And  this  activity  extends 
throughout  the  entire  St.  Lawren'ce  Basin,  although  Wisconsin 
stands  first.  There  is  to  the  north,  the  museum  made  progress- 
ive by  our  competent  friend  Prof.  David  Boyle.  To  the  east  in 
the  Iroquouis  country  is  Kev.  Wm.  Beauchanip ;  and  his  studies 
are  now  preserved  in  eight  or  ten  pamphlets.  True,  Dr.  Beau- 
<?hain])  is  in  northern  New  York,  but  ho  confines  himself  to  the 
Iroquois  and  kindred  tribes  and  that  must  needs  embrace  the 
culture  of  much  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Basin.  Michigan  and  Min- 
nesota are  also  doing  their  part. 

A  study  of  the  collections  at  Milwaukee,  ]\Iadison,  Beloit  and 
a  dozen  other  cities,  teaches  the  archaeologist  that  the  culture 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  to  be  differentiated  from  that  of  else- 
where in  the  United  States,  and  in  that  culture  the  use  of  cop- 
per must  take  first  place.  Here,  indeed,  we  have  an  important 
field  and  aside  from  the  excellent  articles  published  in  the  Wis- 
consin Archeologist  and  in  Mr.  ]\Ioore's  Reports,  all  of  which 
must  not  be  taken  as  final,  there  is  room,  for  a  great  work  upon 
copper  and  its  use  in  prehistoric  times  in  the  United  States. 
Naturally  such  a  work  should  be  written  in  Wisconsin. 
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Wisconsin  and  Michigan  present  certain  peculiar  problems  to 
be  solved  by  archaeologists.  Nowhere  else  are  the  effigy 
mounds  found  in  such  numbers  or  of  such  size  as  in  Wisconsin. 
In  art,  next  to  copper,  rank  the  pipes.  Now  that  the  preser- 
vation of  some  of  the  effigies  is  assured,  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
duct explorations  of  the  burial  and  village  sites.  Such  inves- 
tigation added  to  the  study  of  types  and  art  forms,  will  enable 
future  students  to  solve  these  difficult  problems. 

Observers  in  archaeology  view  with  satisfaction  the  progress- 
and  good  work  of  the  several  scientific  organizations  in  this 
region.  It  is  particularly  interesting  that  Wisconsin  people 
should  preserve  and  study  their  own  antiquities  rather  than 
permit  the  representatives  of  southern  and  eastern  museums  to 
carry  them,  elsewhere.  By  so  doing,  Wisconsin  sets  other  states 
a  worthy  example.  I  congratulate  the  society  on  its  accom-  • 
plishments  and  trust  that  the  good  work  it  has  begun  will  be- 
carried  to  a  successful  termination. 
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RUDE  STONE  IMPLEMENTS  FROM  THE 
CONGO  FREE  STATE. 


Frederick  Starr, 

I'rofessor  of  Aiitbropulo?:y,  University  of  Chicago. 

Stone  artifacts  from  Africa  attract  more  than  ordinary  at- 
tention from  the  fact  that,  for  a  long  time,  the  statement  waj^ 
repeatedly  made  that  there  has  been  no  stone  age  in  that  con- 
tinent. The  statement  can  no  longer  be  made,  since  today 
stone  implements  of  various  types  have  been  reported  from 
South  Africa,  the  Zambesi  region.  Central  Nigeria,  Egypt,  the 
Barbary  States  and  other  districts.  So  far  as  the  Congo  Free 
State  is  concerned,  thousands  of  specimens  have  already  been 
collected  and  are  to  be  seen  in  public  museums  and  in  private 
hands  in  Belgium  and  other  European  countries.  A  number  of 
papers  have  been  printed  regarding  them,  two  being  of  special 
importance.  Of  these,  one  by  Xavier  Stainier,  L'Age  de  la 
Pierre  au  Congo,  forms  a  part  of  the  Aiinales  of  the  Congo 
Museum;  the  other.  Etude  compares  de  I' Age  de  la  Pierre  au 
Congo  p.t  dans  Voccideni  dc  V Europe,  by  Dr.  Victor  Jacquez  was 
presented  at  the  (Congress  of  Archaeology  and  History  at  Dinant 
in  1903.  Stainier 's  paper  is  chieHy  important  for  its  informa- 
tion regarding  localities.  Jacques  gives  the  best  available  in- 
formation regarding  forms  and  types  of  the  instruments. 

Stanier  lo(*ates  twenty-six  places  upon  his  map  where  stone 
objects  have  been  found.  Twenty  of  these  are  in  the  Lower 
Congo,  in  the  District  of  the  Cataracts,  the  mountainous  region 
])etwe(»n  Boma  and  Jicopoldville.  There  are  two  reasons  why 
so  many  of  these  localitic^s  are  clustered  together  within  so 
small  an  an^a.  First,  and  undoubtedly  the  more  important,  the 
fact  that  over  a  large  part  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  no  material 
for  such  implements  is  to  b(*  found ;  second,  the  area  in  question 
has  IxMMi  most  frcMjuent'y  traversed,  most  completely  occupied 
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by  the  white  man  and  hence  best  examined  and  studied.  No 
doubt  as  the  country  becomes  more  populated  new  localities 
will  be  found  in  large  numbers.  Hut  few  of  them  will  be  within 
the  great  area  of  level  country  within  which  the  navigable  por- 
tion of  the  main  Congo  and  its  network  of  tributaries  lie. 
Where,  however,  broken  country  is  reached,  at  the  Upper  Cata- 
racts of  the  Congo  proper  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the 
tributary  streams,  with  natural  exposures  of  suitable  rock-ma- 
terials, we  may  expect  new  localities  to  be  found.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  six  localities  mapped  by  Stanier  outside  the  region 
of  the  Lower  Cataracts  are  in  exactly  such  positions. 

After  spending  some  months  in  the  Middle  and  Upper  Congo 
regions  we  made  a  pedestrian  trip  in  the  District  of  the  Cata- 
racts to  visit  one  of  these  site.s.     Leaving  the  railroad  at  Thys- 
ville,  we  walked  scmie  thirty  miles  across  a  hill  or  mountain 
country  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society's  station  of  Wathen 
(Ng(mibe-Lutetc).     Here  we  were  outfitted  and  supplied  with 
a  lUtle  company  of  six  mission  boys  as  carriers  and  guides.     We 
planned  to  go  to  South  ^lanyaiiga,  or  at*  near  to  it  as  might  be 
necessary.     We  took  the  journey  rather  easily  and  at  almost 
fiv(»  in  the  afternoon  found  ourselves  at  a  typical  stone-atre  site, 
about  fourteen  miles  from,  our  starting  point.     The  si)ot  is  sit- 
uated on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  a  long  ride,    from    which    we 
caught  a  distant  view  of  the  Congo  River  near  the  native  village 
of  Kiakongo.     xVlthough  we  had  kept  a  constant  lookout  for 
relics,  we  had  found  but  a  single  one  on  the  slope  of  anotlier 
rid^re  about  half  an  hour  before.    This  was  a  rude  scraper  of  a 
sort  of  greenish   chert.     Upon    the   ridge   which   we   had    now 
reached,  there  were  several  o})en  spaces  of  considerable  size, 
bare  of  vegetation  and  thickly  sprinkled  over  with  splintered 
stones  most  of  which  were  brownish  quartzyte.     The  material 
varied  in  color  toward  purple,  and  in  texture  toward  a  cindery- 
chert.     Some  pieces  of  ehert  also  were  red.  grey,  or  gri^^nish  in 
color  and  there  were  a  few  fragments  of  a  grayish  limestone. 
The  site  was  plainly  a  work-shop,  but  {resented  some  peculiar 
features.     We  found  no  good  examples  of  hammerstones — in 
fact  few  if  any  pebbles  that  presented  any  evidence  whatever 
of  use  as  pounders.     There  were  no  sma  1  chii)s  and  flakes  and 
few  pieces  that  even  remotely  suy:gested  typical  nuclei.     There 
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were  plenty  of  manses  that  had  been  clearly  shattered  or  splin- 
tered by  natural  causes.  The  number  of  pieces  that  might  b*; 
•considered  turtle-backs,  haches,  blanks  or  scrapers,  was  alto- 
gether out  of  proportion  to  the  masses  of  unworked  or  un- 
ohipped  stones.  The  source  of  the  material  was  by  no  means 
<*vidcnt.  The  bodyrock  does  not  seem  to  contain  any  consider- 
abh*  quantity  of  nodules  or  streaks  of  cherty  or  quartzose  ma- 
terial. !Nor  did  we  see  strata  or  heavy  masses  of  quartzyte  in 
our  whole  journey.  Our  opportunity  for  seriously  investif^at- 
ing  these  geological  points  was  however  scant.  Night  was  com- 
ing on  and  we  still  had  more  than  an  hour's  walk  before  to 
Kiakongo.  our  sleeping-place ;  our  main  interest  too  was  archeo- 
logical.  We  decided  that  the  material  scattered  so  abundantly 
over  the  surface  was  the  heavier  and  less  destructible  residual 
matter,  left  by  the  erosion  and  destruction  of  the  original  softer 
country  rock  which  had  ccmtained  it.  There  was  however  little 
evidence  that  the  nmsses  were  nodules  and  they  showed  little 
weathering.  Our  party  of  eight  persons  gathered  thirty-five  or 
forty  good  specimens  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  To  save  car- 
riage, we  hid  them  in  a  clump  of  grass  and  walked  on  to  Kia- 
kongo. Having  found  so  good  a  site,  we  decided  not  to  press 
on  to  South  ]\lanyanga.  Returning  to  our  ridge  we  spent  the 
larger  part  of  the  morning  there.  At  Kiakongo,  we  had  tried 
to  hire  another  boy  to  eariy  our  collections,  but  in  vain. 
Hence,  we  had  to  reduce  our  series  to  what  could  fairly  be  dis- 
tributed among  our  already  fairly-loaded  little  carriers.  We 
brought  about  a  hundred  specimens  and  might  have  brought  ten 
times  that  number.  We  photographed  a  small  area, — as  small 
as  could  be  made  to  till  the  field  of  our  camera,  and  within  it 
were  st^v(*n  good  turtle-backs  or  liaclu»s.  We  had  ])lanned  to 
oolk'ct  everything  from  a  giv(»n  measured  area,  but  were  n^ally 
able  to  bring  only  selected  ])ieces  showing  a  fair  range  of  forms. 
A  few  <>f  tlK'se  are  here  for  your  inspection.     (See  Plate  2.) 

Extremely  common  are  turtle-backs — long,  rather  narrow, 
ovoid.  Hat,  or  almost  u]>on  one  surface,  which  I  will  call  the 
l(>wer.  This  lower  fac(*  is  often  a  single  fracture  face:  it  is 
an  original  surface  of  the  r(K*k-niass  from  which  tlir*  piece  was 
<leriv(Ml :  it  is  sometimes  chipped  around  the  margin.  The  up- 
|)(M-  surface  presents  a  sharp  medial  ridge,  from  which  coarse 
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flakings  extend  down  and  outward  to  the  edges.  A  cross  sec- 
tion is  aliiiost  triangular.  From  sucli  turtle-backs  the  forms 
pass  gradually  into  types  very  like  the  palaeolithic  hache,  where 
the  ovoidal,  or  sometimes  almond-shaped  blade  is  almost  equally 
worked  upon  both  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  the  whole 
piece  becoming  neater  and  more  artistic.  These  are  like 
Holmes's  '* blanks. "  In  a  smaller  number  of  cases  the  chip- 
ping has  been  continued  until  fairly  delicate  spear-point  or 
knife-blade  forms  result.    There  are  also  scrapers. 

While  it  is  easy  to  fit  these  facts  to  the  idea  that  this  site  was 
a  workshop,  where  raw  material  was  worked  up  into  ''blanks," 
and  to  see  in  these  specimens  rejects,  lost  blanks,  unfinished 
pieces,  etc., — a  curious  fact  is  that  they  fail  to  find  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  the  scattered  and  lost  ^^finished  specimens," 
which  the  enormous  number  of  pieces  here  occurring  warrants 
us  in  expecting.  As  a  matter  of  fact  few  or  no  delicately  made 
arrowpoints,  spearheads,  and  knives  are  so  found. 

Had  we  gone  on  to  South  Manyanga,  we  should  have  found 
precisely  similar  conditions  to  those  we  studied.  Dupont  saw 
six  ridge-top  work-shop  sites  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  M, 
Cabra,  a  special  commissioner  of  the  King,  whom  I  met  with 
ill  my  journey  down  the  Congo,  has  visited  one  of  these  South 
Manyanga  sites.  He  described  it  to  me  and  said  that  one  might 
load  a  ship  with  specimens  from  that  single  ])lace.  lie  believes 
the  objects  are  products  of  natural  causes,  resulting  from  day- 
time^ heat  and  night-time  chilling.  He  asserts  that  he  found 
one  s])eciin(Mi.  lying  unremoved,  in  the  rock-mass  from^  which 
these  luitural  causes  had  fissured  it.  This  gentleman's  earnest- 
ness in  bis  contcMition  led  ns  to  look  carefully,  but  in  vain,  for 
similar  occurrcMices.  Sonu^  of  th(»  long  turtle-backs,  sliowing 
on  the  tiat  face,  an  original  rock-mass  snrfae(^  might  readily 
rais(»  such  doubts  as  M.  Cahra  uttered.  One  here  shown  might 
be  a  good  test-specimen  for  such  an  argument.  The  enormous 
number  of  specimens  is  eiMtainly  stagiz'ering.  liememlx^r  that 
there  are  ])erha[)s  scores  of  I'idu'e-tops  in  th(^  District  of  the 
Cataracts,  that  repeat  the  phenomena  of  these  two  sites. 

In  (•h)sing  1  shall  mention  two  other  j)oints  oF  ai'cheological 
interest.  Vou  all  know  the  *'  nu1ston<'s*'  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
All   a'oiiu'  (Mir  •'i^'htceu  mile  walk   from   Wathen    (  \<i'ombe-Lu- 
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tete)  to  Kiakongo,  we  came  now  and  then  upon  heaps  of 
crushed  palm  nuts.  With  them  were  beautiful  examples  of 
hammerstones  and  ''nutstones"  of  a  coarsely- granular  purplish 
rock.  The  hammerstones  were  rounded  pebbles,  which  plainly 
show  the  characteristic  marks  of  use.  The  stones  upon  which 
the  nuts  had  been  crushed  showed  the  typical  pitting  of  our 
American  specimens.  Though  the  material  was  fairly  hard,  in 
many  cases,  no  doubt  the  entire  weai>  was  produced  by  the 
work  of  a  single  afternoon.  Stones  were  picked  up  when 
needed  and  abandoned  after  one  using.  We  often  saw  such 
hammerstones  and  ^^nutstones"  in  native  villages  b^it  never 
finer  examples  than  those  we  saw  upon  this  tramp.  We  in- 
tended to  keep  some  good  ones  but  the  desire  to  spare  our  car- 
riers 'Cd  us  to  postpone  gathering  them  imtil  we  were  near  our 
journey's  end — as  usual  postponement  was  fatal. 

In  the  Upper  Kasai  region,Mr.S.P.Vemer  showed  us  a  chert 
or  quartzose  flake  that  seems  to  have  b'^en  employed  as  a  scraper. 
It  came  from  Bena  Luidi,  where  the  Lulua  River  enters  the 
the  Kasai.  Mr.  Verner  said  that  specimens  were  not  uncommon, 
but  high-water  prevented  our  visiting  the  locality,  which  I  be- 
lieve had  not  been  reported  heretofore.  It  lies  near  the  end  of 
navigation  of  the  Kasai  River  in  the  region  where  the  country 
becomes  broken  and  mountainous  and  rapids  begin.  It  illus- 
trates the  suggesti(m  already  made.  We  must  expect  the  list 
of  localities  for  such  objects  to  be  greatly  extended.  We  should 
not  be  surprised  at  the  discovery  of  stone-age  sites  upon  all  im- 
portant tributaries  of  the  Congo  at  the  points  where  rapids 
begin. 
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THE  TRADE  BEADS  OF  WISCONSIN. 


Plblius  v.  Lawson,  LL.  B. 

When  Perrot  went  among  the  Mascoutin  near  Princeton  on 
the  upper  Fox  River,  about  10G5,  he  threw  mssade,  to  the  women 
saying,  ''these  will  better  adorn  your  children  and  girls,  than 
do  their  usual  ornaments. '^  This  was  a  French  term  for  porce- 
lain round  glass  beads,  white  or  colored.  The  long  tubular 
beads  being  called  canons.  The  leggings  worn  by  the  Indian, 
and  hunter  in  winter  as  early  aji  1686,  were  ornamented  with 
bead  designs.  The  Intendant  Begon  entered  as  an  item  of  ex- 
pense in  the  wars  with  the  Fox  tribe  during  the  years  1715  to 
1717,  '* 22,545  porcelain  beads  at  10  livre  the  1,000  beads,'* 
equal  to  the  valu:»  of  $45.00,  present  currency;  "2  livres  of 
Rassade  at  4  livn^s/-  (Minal  to  $1.00;  'M;,4(>r)  porcelain  beads  at 
'30  livn^s  for  1, ()()()  luads."  Lotivi<:iiy  in  the  same  wars,  "for 
lniyiu<>:  ])rovisioiis  and  for  niakiuii"  ])r('s(Mits  to  the  savages,"  had 
"'],1)7()  ])or(':*laiu  nt  oO  livn's  a  thousand,''  eipTal  to  $24.00  cur- 
rent money,  or  about  30  cents  the  thousand. 

The  English  "belt,''  eorrespoiuling  to  the  French  ''collar  of 
j)orc('lain,''  was  made  ])y  the  Indians  of  native  wampum,  fabri- 
cat^Ml  fi'oiii  sea  or  t'rcsh  water  shells,  bones.  copi)er  or  stone,  or 
of  the  jilass  or  ])orcelain  beads  of  white  contact:  and  by  the 
whites  of  their  trade  glass  or  ])or('elain  beads.  These  belts  were 
the  tribal  archives  and  necessary  as  the  deeds  of  treaty  on 
■cverv  neeasion  of  council  (Mthei*  auioui>-  the  aborigines,  or  be- 
tween them  and  the  whites.  Th(\v  wert^  j::iveu  for  nuirder,  for 
wives  foi*  lei'i'itoi'y,  or  peace.  TIm*  grav(*st  and  most  solemn 
at^^'airs  wei-e  satisli(Ml  by  Iransfei-  of  the  eternal  wam])um  belt. 
When  «lc  Laiidade  \va<  s-'ut  by  Sinclair  tn  c(.uimand  the 
irilu  ■>  in  the  hnniii:!:-  of  St.  Lnuis,  he  carricil  a  mnnber  of  belts 
from  Sinclair  tn  the  plain-  savap'<.  made  with  a  figure  of 
two    men    i:ra-i>ina'    hand-.      Pnni-    (i.i'rcll    left    at    the    nios.s- 
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grown  ])icket  fort  of  La  Baye,  out  on  the  farthest  frontier, 
in  the  Fox  Kiver  valley,  was  greatly  embarrassed  for  lack 
of  beads  for  belts  to  give  in  his  coimcils  with  the  tribes 
who  came  to  him  from  many  miles  about.  After  buying  all  the 
traders  possessed  and  borrowing  all  he  could  from  the  squaws, 
he  caused  to  be  made  over,  ''belts  received  from  the  different 
nations,  as  pledges  of  their  fidelity/'  containing  21,800  wam- 
pum." These,  made  into  belts,  were  again  given  out  to  the  vis- 
iting savages  with  a  speech  like  this:  "By  these  belts,  I  wipe 
away  all  the  blood  that  was  spilt  and  bury  all  your  brothers 
bones  that  remain  unburied  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  they 
may  grieve  you  no  more,  and  to  open  a  passage  to  your  hearts, 
and  light  a  fire  of  friendship  and  con'cord.  I  also  clear  a  great 
road  from,  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  that  all  nations  may 
travel  freely  and  safely. ''  When  Pemoussa,  the  great  Fox  chief, 
plead  for  the  lives  of  the  women  and  children  at  Detroit,  he 
laid  down  a  wampum  belt  with  the  remark,  "This  belt  is  to 
pray  you  to  recollect  that  you  are  our  kindred. '^  The  Potawat- 
omi  women  "put  on  all  the  porcelain  beads  they  possess,  so 
that  after  their  fashion  they  look  very  well  dressed.'' 

A  belt  of  wampum  was  given  to  cover  the  life  of  a  victim,  of 
savage  murder.  Beads,  vermillion,  feathers  and  red  cloth  vera 
the  chief  articles  of  savage  decoration  of  both  sexes  and  so 
ecjntinue  down  to  this  day.  A  shock  of  color  would  ever  attract 
the  aboriginal  attention  and  a  handful  of  beads  was  worth  more 
than  a  handful  of  powder  or  com  to  their  improvident  senses. 
The  beads  of  the  white  man  were  equal  in  savage  imagination  to 
their  firearms  and  equally  cherishoi^l  as  their  chief  gain  by  white 
contact.  A  trader  could  purchase  the  rich  furs  of  the  continent 
with  a  bag  of  beads.  The  wampum  belt  was  the  most  solemn 
token  at  the  feast,  making  for  war,  and  making  for  peace,  re- 
maining the  cherished  relic  of  all  tribes. 

All  the  literature  of  the  missionary,  the  voyageur,  the 
coureurs  de  bois,  and  the  discoverer  down  from  those  far  off 
romantic  days,  come  to  us  laden  with  the  merits  of  a  belt  of 
wampum  and  a  string  of  beads.  The  conquest  of  the  continent 
was  made  with  the  bloodless  arms  of  a  string  of  beads.  Every 
canoe  in  every  fieet  w^as  laden  with  its  bags  of  beads,  as  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  voyage  of  the  missionary,  trader  or 
discoverer  as  his  salt  ])ork  and  dry  corn.     When  Ainsee  was 
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sent  alon^  the  Fox  Kiver  t»>  r^new  the  English  friendship  after 
the  war  of  the  Kevolution.  he  had  with  him  the  sesame  to  sav- 
age hearts,  th^  belt  of  wampum  for  every  tribe. 

The  archeologist^  searching  now  among  the  refuse  on  the  an- 
cient site  of  trader  huts  or  Indian  towns  find  among  the  debris 
the  ?;trav  lof-t  beads  in  larger  or  smaller  quantity.  On  the 
Doty  Island  shore  of  the  Fox  Kiver  just  above  the  log- 
gery  of  Governor  I>oty,  in  Xeenah,  down  from  the  old  Winne- 
bago village  site,  in  Xicolet  cove,  there  is  a  bank  of  lake  shore 
nand  and  gravel,  mixed  with  shell,  where  the  school  boy  year 
after  years  has  picked  up  quantities  of  trade  beads  and  named  it 
the  "Bea/1  Beach."  For  many  years  the  boys  have  dug  into  this 
«and  with  their  hands  and  with  much  patience  picked  out  the 
stray  beads.  In  this  manner  there  have  been  gathered  a  number 
of  quarts.  Others  have  indulged  in  the  same  fascinating  pas- 
time. The  author  has  a  string  of  these  beads  four  feet  long  re- 
covered one  bv  one  from  these  sands. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL  WORK  IN  WYOMING. 


Harlan  I.  Smith, 

Department  of  Prehistoric  Anthropology,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

I  recently  returned  from  a  superficial  archeological  recon- 
naissance of  the  southern  half  of  the  State  of  Wyoming.  This 
region  is  near  the  center  of  a  vast  neglected  field  for  archeo- 
logical research  to  which  I  called  attention  in  my  contribution 
to  the  Boas  Anniversary  Volume  of  1907. 

The  neglected  area  extends  from  the  arctic  region  on  the 
North  to  the  Mandan  remains  of  Dakota  and  the  well  known 
archeological  remains  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  on  the  east;  to 
the  Cliff  Dwellings  on  the  south  and  the  rich  archeological 
finds  of  the  Santa  ('atalina  Islands,  the  Sacramento  Valley  of 
California  and  the  plateau  culture  of  Washington,  and  British 
Columbia  on  the  west. 

The  region  is  so  vast  and  the  problems  are  so  numerous,  that 
no  one  institution,  much  less  any  individual,  might  hope  to 
more  than  begin  the  work.  The  Museum  has  done  this  through 
my  preliminary  trip.  I  endeavored  to  intere^st  not  only  the  lo- 
cal educational  institutions,  but  all  the  great  museums  in  the 
Country  to  cooperate  in  the  work. 

Among  the  problems  to  be  solved,  Ihe  followicg  may  be  men- 
tioned. When  did  man  first  ai)pear  in  the  region?  Judging 
from  the  results  of  exploration  in  other  places  it  may  take 
many  years  of  the  combined  efforts  of  all  who  are  interested  be* 
fore  extensive  evidence  on  this  point  is  discovered.  What  was 
the  culture  of  these  first  inhabitants?  Was  there  more  than 
one  enlture  in  the  area,  either  at  various  places  or  during  dif- 
ferent periods?  How  was  the  culture  affected  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  horse?  Xo  doubt  the  coming  of  the  horse  to  a  people 
Wiiose  only  beast  of  burd{»n  was  the  dog,    caused   a    great    ad- 

2    An-h. 
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vance  in  their  culture,  as  it  would  enable  them,  to  travel  fur- 
ther in  search  of  food,  to  possess  and  transport  more  property 
and  to  become  somewhat  more  independent  of  the  scanty  water 
supply. 

The  larger  part  of  the  area  was  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Athabascan,  Algonkin,  Siouan  and  Shoshonean 
groups.  An  examination  of  the  archeological  remains'  will 
throw  light  upon  the  early  history  of  these  people  and  their  mi- 
grations. 

The  central  portion  of  the  area  was  the  home  of.  the  Ameri- 
can bison,  upon  which  the  Indians,  when  first  met  by  the 
whites,  depended  not  only  for  their  food,  but  for  the  material 
for  their  clothing,  moccasins,  covers  for  their  tipis  and  ferry 
boats  or  rafts,  backgrounds,  upon  which  to  paint  their  calen- 
dars, and  other  things  of  like  character.  The  horns  and  bones 
furnished  them,  with  material  for  various  articles  and  imple- 
ments, among  which  may  be  mentioned  spoons,  bowls,  skin 
scrapers,  etc. 

After  all  the  vaunted  superiority  of  the  white  race,  our  people 
today  are  holding  the  cattle  much  as  the  Indian  held  the 
buffalo.  For  instance,  the  Indians  held  the  herds  at  the  North 
Platte  River  in  order  that  the  tribes  living  north  of  the  river 
might  be  able  to  get  the  buffa'o  all  through  the  year,  for  if  left 
to  themselves,  the  herds  would  have  traveled  further  to  the 
south  in  winter.  Our  round-up  and  general  treatment  of  the 
cattle  of  the  plains,  resembles  today  and  always  has  in  wildness 
and  cruelty  the  buffalo  hunt  of  the  Rfjd  Men. 

In  Ihc  (^ast(U*n  part  of  AVyomiiig.  some  extensive  quarries, 
when*  th(*  prehistoric  ])co[)l(*  found  (juarzite  and  jasper,  out  of 
which  to  make  chippc^d  ini])lenients.  hav(*  been  known  for  some 
years.  I  visited  these,  securing  specimens  and  photographs, 
cind.  also  discovered  other  (extensive  (lUcirries,  some  of  them 
covering  acr(\s  in  the  sann*  general  region.  Beside  these,  notes 
were  taktMi  of  still  other  (juarries  known  to  the  local  ranchers. 
Xt'ar'y  everywhere  in  Wyoming,  but  nion.^  in  the  eastern  part, 
circh's  of  stones  marking  tlie  sites  of  ancient  tipis  W(*re  found. 
They  may  he  counted  ])y  tlie  liundi'ed  in  the  southern  part  of 
Converse  County.  These  stones  wej*.-  no  (louhl  used  to  hold 
(h>\vn  the  skin  coverinu'  of  the  tipi.     Stones  are  still  emjdoyed 
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for  this  purpose  by  the  Blackfoot  Indians  in   Montana,   only  a 
short  distance  to  the  north. 

Pictographs  painted  in  red  and  black,  and  petroglyphs  cut 
or  pecked  on  the  cliffs  were  noticed,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Wind  River  Mountains.  A  number  of  these  were  photo- 
graphed, some  of  them  represent  horses,  proving  them  to  have 
been  made  since  the  white  man  brought  the  horse  to  America^ 
others  represented  the  buffalo. 

Steatite  pots  in  the  form  of  an  egg,  with  the  tip  of  the  largest^ 
end  cut  off,  and  apparently  of  a  type  unknown  in  other  parts 
of  America,  were  noticed,  especially  in  Avestern  Wyoming. 
True  pottery  was  rare.  Less  than  a  dozen  sites  where  it  oc- 
curred, have  been  located  and  these  were  all  well  towards  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  They  probably  mark  the  northern 
limits  of  pottery  in  this  portion  of  the  area. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Hammond  in  the  Algonkin  area,  caves  into 
which  the  wolves  had  dragged  bones  of  cattle,  sheep  and  other 
animals,  and  in  front  of  which  is  much  village  debris,  and  a 
large  number  of  tipi  circles,  as  well  as  some  petroglyphs,  prob- 
ably contain  many  remains,  and  this  vicinity  as  well  as  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Wind  River  IMountains,  would  probably  re- 
pay detailed  exploration.  Several  months'  work  in  the  latter 
region  would  be  sure  to  enable  the  explorer  to  secure  a  collec- 
tion of  photographs,  illustrating  the  art  of  the  vicinity,  as  exe- 
cuted in  the  form  of  petroglyphs. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  the  students  of  the  Cliff" 
Dwelling  and  Pueblo  region  to  explore  northward  into  this  vast 
neglected  area,  in  an  attempt*  at  finding  the  northern  limit  of 
that  culture.  The  students  of  the  archeology  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  have  a  similar  duty  to  perform  in  determining  the 
western  limits  of  the  agricultural  culture  of  that  Valley.  While 
the  students  of  California  owe  it  to  the  world  to  investigate  the 
eastern  portion  of  California  and  Nevada.  The  eastern  limits 
of  the  plateau  culture  of  southern  British  Columbia,  and  Wash- 
ington, should  also  hv  defined. 
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A  MANDAN  VILLAGE  SITE. 


H.  C.  Fish, 

I  Curator,    State    Historical    Society    of    North    Dakota. 

We  can  not  say  that  the  ^landans  are  a  Wisconsin  Indian  al- 
tho  it  has  been  stated  that  these  Indians  journeyed  from  their 
ancient  homes  in  Ohio  and  stopped  for  a  time  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  And  there  has  been  reported  the  existence  of 
ancient  circular  earth  lodges  in  southern  Wisconsin.  Whether 
we  can  substantiate  these  reports  is  another  question.  Cat? in 
seems  to  have  seen  these  circular  earth  remains  all  the  way  up 
the  Missouri  from.  St.  Louis  and  it  may  be  true  that  the  Man- 
dan  went  down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Missouri  instead  of  coming 
overland  or  by  the  great  lakes.  Our  earliest  authentic  records 
place  the  ]\randan  in  established  villages  located  along  the  Mis- 
souri and  its  tributaries  from  Bismarck  to  a  place  one  hundred 
miles  up  the  river. 

These  villages  are  made  famous  in  history  by  the  visits  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Catlin,  ^Maximilian,  Bradbury.  Brackenridg-e, 
and  by  many  othc^r  minor   ights. 

Out  ovei*  the  broad  rolling  hills  three  miles  northwest  of  Bis- 
marck, o]i  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri,  is  the  site  of  an  ancient 
village  ])(>ssessing  natural  defiances  of  a  high  order.  For  scenic 
beauty  this  site  can  not  j)e  surpassed.  One  is  ])leased  at  the 
broa(lnl^ss  and  the  grandcMir  of  the  outlook:  the  long  stretches 
of  rivei'.  the  rolling  tund)ling  hills  all  al)out,  the  vacant  spot  of 
Custer's  fort  across  in  the  old  Sioux  territory,  and  Little  Heart 
Butte  IT)  miles  to  the  south.  N'iewing  what  nature*  has  done  to 
])rotect  the  citadel  it  appeals  to  us  at  once  as  an  ideal  place  for 
an  Indian  vi.lage. 

The  trails  holding  into  the  village  are  still  diseei'nable  awl 
approach  the  site  ah>ng  two  beaten  paUis  entering  the  village  by 
the  \va\-  ol'  twn  mice  t'nriitied  iiaie-.    Thr  \iHag>'  >iie  covers  about 
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three  aiid  a  half  acres  and  lies  on  a  level  summit  in  the  fonn 
of  a  circle.  On  the  west  the  ground  slopes  nearly  perpendicu- 
larly down  a  hundred  feet  to  what  was  at  that  time  the  river 
bank.  The  north,  northwest  and  south  are  less  precipitous  and 
are  protected  by  a  sort  of  a  platform  along  the  hillside  which 
is  some  ten  feet  below  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Here  was  probably 
a  ditch  or  a  wall  so  placed  that  it  would  be  a  protection  against 
an  attack  from  those  sides.  The  ravines  on  the  north  and  the 
south  gradually  approach  the  east  side  until  we  have  an  unpro- 
tected neck  of  land  250  feet  wide.  This  is  the  place  where  they 
must  repel  the  old  Sioux  invader.  Stretching  out  on  this  side 
is  a  level  open  space  which  extends  east  unbroken  for  a  thous- 
and feet  and  farther  on  is  a  higher  plat  of  ground,  and  all  a 
gradual  slope  towards  the  village.  At  this  narrow  unprotected 
neck  of  land  are  a  series  of  fortifications.  This  place  was  pro- 
tected by  a  ditch  and  a  wall.  The  wall  shows  plainly  a  breast- 
work in  the  form  of  two  ox-bow  protuberances  which  reach  out 
toward  the  plain  for  twenty  feet  and  which  are  equal  distances 
from  the  sides  of  the  narrow  neck  of  land.  These  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  well  flanked  gate. 

Entering  the  village  proper  our  attention  is  at  once  attracted 
by  the  large  number  of  rings  with  a  slight  depression  in  the 
center.  There  are  eighteen  of  these  house  sites  around  the 
edge  of  the  village.  Some  of  the  depressions  mark  the  location 
of  old  caches  which  are  sometimes  in  front  of  the  door  and  of- 
ten in  the  house.  In  less  ancient  Mandan  villages  we  would 
find  the  walls  of  the  houses  standing  some  two  feet  above  the 
village  and  showing  the  openings  of  the  doors,  but  this  site  \^ 
too  old  to  show  such  walls.  These  houses  were  from  thirty  to 
sixty  feet  in  diameter  and  made  of  earth  over  rafters  of  willow 
with  a  smooth  coating  of  pounded  clay  on  top  of  the  house.  A 
number  of  families  lived  in  them.  In  the  center  of  the  village 
is  a  clear  place  where  in  all  probability  once  stood  the  sacred 
house  of  the  ^Mandan. 

On  the  northeast  side  of  the  hill,  some  twenty-five  feet  from 
the  village  prof)er  is  a  large  granite  boulder  7x12  feet  in  dimen- 
sions. On  the  lower  part  of  this  boulder  is  a  smooth  depression 
about  as  large  as  a  dinner  plate.  Here  many  a  ]\randan  woman 
has  ground  the  corn  for  the  family,  and  here  many  a  village 
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happening  has  probably  been  discussed  by  the  crowd  of  waiting 
squaws.  Near  the  upper  part  of  the  boulder  is  another  small 
depression  about  as  large  as  a  small  round  butter  plate.  This 
was  used  to  split  cherries  and  grind  berries  of  various  kinds. 
This .  boulder,  of  all  the  ancient  surroundings  of  the  village, 
brings  us  to  a  realization  of  the  years  that  have  passed  by  the 
prairies  since  the  Mandan  dwelt  here. 

The  Mandan  were  a  clean,  careful  people  and  so  their  village 
was  swept  of  all  debris.  This  was  thrown  over  the  steep 
banks,  and  today  broken  relics  of  pottery,  bones,  implements 
and  beads  are  found  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  village.  There  is 
a  ravine  on  the  northwest  side  showing  a  well  defined  trail 
down  toward  the  river.  Their  dead  were  buried  on  scaffolds 
to  the  east  on  the  rise  of  ground  just  beyond  the  level  space  in 
front  of  the  fortified  gates. 

Dow^  across  a  deep  ravine  to  the  north  of  the  village  is  a  fer- 
tile hillside  which  was  very  likely  used  for  garden  purposes. 
When  this  village  was  peopled,  when  the  ravages  of  Sioux  and 
smallpox  tore  the  life  from  this  citadel  is  unknown,  but  it  was 
probably  from  one  hundred  tp  one  hundred  and  twent3''-five 
years  ago.  Few  Mandan  are  left  in  the  Missouri  Valley,  the 
language  has  changed,  the  culture  has  changed,  and  as  a  nation 
the  Mandans  are  extinct,  leaving  us  many  interesting  remains 
to  ponder  over  and  discuss. 
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ABORIGINAL     DISCRIMINATION     IN     THE 
SELECTION  OF  MATERIALS  FOR  TOOLS. 


Geo.  L.  Collie, 

Curator,  Logan  Museum. 

Under  this  head  it  is  my  desire  to  discuss  some  evidences  that 
the  American  aborigine  exercised  deliberate  choice  when  he 
picked  out  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  artifacts. 

Stone  had  to  be  shaped  by  some  one  or  more  of  five  processes 
as  is  well  known.  These  manual  arts,  as  stated  by  Holmes,  art? 
as  follows:  1.  Fracturing  by  splitting,  breaking,  flaking.  2. 
Bruising  by  battering,  pecking,  bushing.  3.  Abrading  by  grind- 
ing, rubt)ing.  j)olishing.  4.  Incising  by  cutting,  piercing,  drill- 
ing. 5.  Modeling  by  stamping  or  hanmiering.  These  shaping 
arts  called  for  different  types  of  material  in  several  instances 
and  this  necessitated  choice  on  the  worker's  part  at  the  outset. 
He  not  only  needed  to  know  what  kind  of  an  artifact  he  was  to 
make,  but  which  of  the  several  processes  he  was  to  employ  be- 
fore he  finally  settled  upon  the  material  he  would  use.  Man 
learned  by  slow  degre(»s  and  by  experience  the  nature  of  rock 
properties.  He  learned  to  distinguish  between  different  types 
of  rocks  nuich  as  a  modern  geologist  does  in  the  field  by  tak- 
ing account  of  two  features,  namely:  1.  The  mineralogical 
composition.  2.  The  texture  of  the  rock.  I  do  not  mean  to 
infer  that  early  man  was  absolutely  guided  b.v  the  quality  of  the 
rock,  other  factors  entered  into  the  choice,  but  rock  character 
was  always  a  prominent  factor. 

All  artifacts  are  the  resultant  of  an  interaction  between  sev- 
eral factors, — character  of  the  rock,  need  of  the  worker,  form 
of  the  blank  selected,  skill  of  the  worker.  If  the  tool  maker 
was  in  a  hurry  for  a  utensil  he  would  be  likely  to  choose  ma- 
terial easier  to  work  than  ordinarily  would  be  the  case, — ma- 
terial that  he  could  shape*  hurriedly.     If  he  were  not  skilful  he 
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would  spend  time  to  look  for  a  blank  that  was  a  dose  approxi- 
mation to  the  desired  tool,  that  he  might  be  spared  the  necessity 
of  shaping  it  with  his  unskilled  fingers.  This  would  often  mean 
the  selection  of  poorer  material  than  might  have  been  the  case 
imder  different  circumstances.  Primitive  man,  as  a  recent 
writer  has  pointed  out,  had  to  exercise  more  real  mental  acumen 
and  sagacity,  had  to  be  more  agile  and  alert  and  bring  into  ac- 
tion more  varied  qualities  of  mind  and  body  in  order  to  live 
than  the  great  mass  of  our  present  population.  He  used  his 
mind  and  his  judgment  in  the  selection  of  materials,  he  weighed 
all  of  the  pros  and.  cons  in  the  choice  of  materials  for  artifacts 
just  as  he  did  in  all  the  concerns  of  life.  A  prevailing  notion 
that  he  picked  up  any  old  stray  piece  of  rock  that  came  conveni- 
ently to  his  hand  is  a  mistake ;  his  choices  were  results  of  pur- 
pose and  intellectual  effort.  To  illustrate  my  position,  allow 
me  to  select  one  type  of  tool,  the  grooved  axe,  and  discuss  the 
choice  of  materials  for  that  particular  utensil.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  early  man  in  Wisconsin  rarely  used  quarried 
material  for  axes,  he  sought  rather  for  water  worn  or  ice  worn 
cobbles,  and  made  the  axe  from  these  partially  shaped  and  pol- 
ished forms.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  there  are  three 
general  classee  of  rocks,  viz:  The  igneous,  clastic  and  the 
metamorphic.  The  igneous  rocks  are  of  two  general  types,  the 
coarser  grained  intrusives  such  as  the  granites  and  the  finer 
textun^d  extrusivos  like  l)asalts  and  their  close  relatives  the 
diabases,  though  tlu*  latter  is  often  quite  coarsely  crystalline. 

In  selecting  material  for  axes  the  aborigine  em,p]oyed  both 
types  of  igneous  rocks. 

Clastic  rocks  are  of  two  genc^ral  typos,  those  deposited  in 
solution  from  water  and  thosc^  deposited  from  mechanical  sus- 
pension. Flint,  chert,  etc.,  are  examples  of  the  former:  sand- 
stone, limestone,  etc..  are  instances  of  the  latter.  The  aborigine 
rarely  used  this  type  of  rock  for  axes.  The  metamorphic  rocks 
are  madr  from  the  two  ])re('-eding  types  by  heat  and  pressure. 
They  have  certain  structural  features,  as  a  rule,  such  as  cleavage 
and  tissility.  Thc^rc  is  a  l)ande(l  arrangement  of  the  material  not 
du(^  to  deposition  l)nt  to  dynamic  action,  licnce  arises  the  famil- 
iar l)and('d  structun^  of  such  mc^taniorpliic  rocks  as  gneiss  and 
8(diist.     This  type  of  rock  was  used  by  early  man  for  axes  to 
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some  extent.  Xine-tenths  of  the  axes  in  a  given  collection  are 
made  of  igneous  rocks,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  igneous  rocks 
used  are  the  fine  textured  rocks,  especially  basalt  and  diabase. 
No  rock  is  better  suited  for  pecking  and  polishing  than  the  finer 
grained  igneous  rocks,  nor  on  the  whole  are  any  more  resistant 
to  fracture,  none  are  tougher.  These  are  qualities  of  prime  im- 
portance  in  axes.  The  very  fact  that  so  large  a  pe^rcentage  of 
axes  are  made  of  the  best  obtainable  material  is  significant  of 
the  fact  that  early  man  deliberately  sought  for  certain  qualities 
and  looked  until  he  found  them. 

It  shows  how  truly  he  was  a  judge  of  rock  composition  and 
texture,  of  the  suitableness  of  any  given  rock  for  a  given  pur- 
pose. Let  us  consider  in  more  detail  some  of  the  features  which 
he  sought,  or  those  which  he  rejected.  In  selecting  a  rock  for 
axe  purposes,  other  things  being  equal,  he  would  take  first  of  all 
a  quartzless  type.  If  it  were  a  question  between  granite,  which 
contains  quartz,  and  syenite,  which  has  little,  he  would  almost 
invariably  select  the  latter.  You  very  rarely  see  an  axe  made 
of  quartz  bearing  rock  in  this  region.  The  axe  maker  was 
aware  apparently  of  the  hardness  of  the  mineral,  of  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  it  was  worked,  and  he  naturally  avoided  rocks 
that  contained  it  in  abundance  when  seeking  axe  material.  He 
recognized  the  mineral,  because  in  rocks  which  have  such  sim- 
ilarities as  syenite  and  granite  he  chose  the  former,  that  is,  he 
did  not  depend  upon  color  or  texture  alone  to  guide  him,  but  he 
must  have  looked  for  that  glassy  mineral  that  w^e  call  quartz. 

Though  he  used  quartz  abundantly  for  other  purposes  we  do 
not  find  him  selecting  the  massive  forms  of  that  mineral  for 
axes  except  occasionally.  Then  again  the  axe  maker  selects 
rocks  that  are  relatively  free  from  mica.  Rocks  rich  in  that 
mineral  are  used  for  pendants  and  ceremonials,  but  not  for  axes 
or  other  tools  that  have  to  undergo  hard  usage.  Micaceous  rocks 
flake  readily,  and  they  also  show  a  marked  tendency  to  disin- 
tegration through  hydration.  Here  again  the  aborgine  recog- 
nized a  mineral  which  contributed  undesirable  qualities  to  a 
rock  and  he  rejected  it.  Again  he  refrained  from  using  coarse 
grained  types  of  rocks,  as  a  rule.  He  chose  rather  those  of  fine 
and  even  texture.  The  only  common  exception  in  Wisconsin  is 
the   employment   of  feldspar  porphry  where   the  porphyritic 
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crystals  are  sometimes  of  fair  size.  The  crystals  in  coarse 
grained  rocks  have  coarse  structural  planes.  They  tend  to  frac- 
ture along  such  planes  readily,  and  fragments  will  break  out 
from  the  parent  mass  and  mar,  if  not  ruin  the  tool.  Experience 
taught  early  man  the  inefficiency  of  such  materials  and  his  judg- 
ment, of  which  we  are  speaking,  kept  him  from  wasting  his  time 
in  experimenting  with  them. 

Again  the  aborgine  avoided  the  use  of  rocks  that  contain 
gneissic  and  schistose  structures.  Rocks  that  contain  well  de- 
veloped planes  of  any  sort  are  obviously  unfit  for  axes,  as  they 
tend  to  split  along  these  structural  planes  and  become  unfitted 
for  use ;  hence,  metamorphic  rocks  are  not  useful  for  axes  and 
are  not  commonly  employed  save  the  greenstone,  a  metamor- 
phosed igneous  rock  which  was  used  quite  extensively  by  axe 
tnakers  along  the  shore  of  Lake  ^Michigan,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Manitowoc  and  Sheboygan.  Greenstone  pos- 
sesses a  fine  texture.  It  is  hard  and  tough  and  forms  an  ideal 
material  in  many  respects,  but  it  has  this  one  drawback,  it  does 
contain  a  great  many  structural  planes,  and  the  axe  sooner  or 
later  comes  to  grief.  How  rarely  a  greenstone  axe  is  well  fin- 
ished, the  aborgine  knew  all  too  weil  that  in  some  unexpected 
hour  it  would  break.  If  90  per  cent  of  our  Wisconsin  axes  are 
made  of  igneous  rocks,  about  8  per  cent  perhaps  are  made  of 
metamorphic  rocks,  while  the  remaining  2  per  cent  are  formed 
from  sedimentary  rocks  of  various  types,  chiefly  sandstone  and 
limestone.  The  latter  were  not  used  if  any  better  material  were 
at  hand,  and  axes  made  of  this  material  are  generally  found  in 
the  south-west  portion  of  the  state  in  the  Driftless  region  where 
better  material  was  and  is  scarce,  and  where  it  was  often  neces- 
sary to  use  the  local  limestone  or  sandstone.  Clastic  rocks  lack 
the  cohesion  and  hardness  that  is  desirable  in  axes;  they  break 
easily,  become  dull  very  readily  and  need  constant  attention. 
Aborigines  did  not  resti'ict  themsolves  to  this  somewhat  limited 
choice  of  materials  from  volition.  Wherever  opportunity  af- 
forded he  selected  unusual  typ(^s  of  rock  and  thus  showed  his 
desire  for  variety  and  wide  range  of  materials.  This  is  shown 
by  liis  eniployiniMit  of  jad(Mte.  hematite,  act iiiolite,  etc.,  wherever 
they  were  obtaiiial)le.  It  is  noticeal)le  that  in  this  country,  the 
axe  ]nak(M'  souo-](t  a  tvjx^  of  material  tliat  could  be  pecked  and 
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polished.  He  did  not  use  flaking  material  very  abundantly,  but 
just  the  reverse  seems  to  be  true  in  Europe.  This  may  be  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  a  better  grade  of  flint  is  found  in  Europe 
than  here,  and  it  is  obtainable  much  more  readily  in  the  soft 
chalk  than  in  limestone,  or  it  may  be  due  to  an  entirely  different 
trend  in  culture.  In  contrast  to  the  selection  of  materials  for 
axes  we  find  that  the  large  hammers  or  bone  crushers,  etc.,  were 
made  of  a  greater  diversity  of  materials  in  which  quartz  bear- 
ing rocks  are  not  infrequent.  The  aim  seemed  to  be  to  select  a 
cobble  as  near  to  the  desired  shape  as  possible  without  much 
reference  to  material.  Comparatively  little  work  needed  to  be 
done  upon  these  types  beyond  pecking  a  groove.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  pestles  and  mortars,  we  find  that  tough,  fine  grained, 
quartzless  rocks  of  igneous  origin  are  employed,  as  a  rule, 
though  the  use  of  fine  limestones  is  not  unusual.  Here  again 
there  seems  to  be  an  avoidance  of  quartz  bearing  rocks,  pos- 
sibly because  they  disliked  the  coarse  grit  which  would  inev- 
itably arise  when  such  rocks  were  employed. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  axe  illustrative  of  aborig- 
inal judgment  and  knowledge  might  be  repeated  for  each  type 
of  artifact.  In  each  case  we  should  find  that  the  worker  had 
particular  reasons  why  he  selected  material  for  a  certain  arti- 
fact, and  that  these  reasons  were  founded  in  an  understanding 
of  the  mineralogical  and  structural  dift'erelices  in  rocks.  If  we 
study  ornaments  and  ceremonial  stones,  we  shall  see  that  ordi- 
narily he  selected*  a  soft  ornamental  rock,  especially  the  banded 
slates,  but  if  he  chose  to  use  igneous  rocks  he  rarely  employed 
the  types  used  for  axes,  but  ordinarily  the  handsome  porphyries 
which  made  showy  and  attractive  objects.  If  he  wished  mater- 
ial for  net  weights  or  sinkers  for  lines  or  weights  for  spears,  he 
took  the  easily  worked  and  abundant  sandstones  and  limestones, 
w-hich  he  rejected  for  other  and  harder  usage. 

If  we  examine  that  great  and  important  series,  the  spear- 
heads and  arrowheads,  we  still  find  a  distinct  tendency  to  select 
materials  of  a  definite  kind  for  these  purposes.  Silica  of  some 
sort  is  usually  taken  because  of  its  peculiar  conchoidal  form  of 
fracture,  its  hardness  and  its  non-cleavability.  It  is  of  distinct 
importance  that  a  ])oi!it  and  edge  of  enduring  character  should 
be  obtained  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  effort.    This  was 
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secured  more  readily  through  the  flaking  and  chipping  process 
than  by  any  other  means.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  material 
in  the  silica  group,  some  of  it  being  better  fitted  for  points  than 
others. 

The  most  desirable  material  is  that  which  has  sufficient  homo- 
geneity, both  in  material  and  structure  to  be  trustworthy.  Chal- 
cedony and  some  of  its  varieties,  flint,  chert,  jasper  are  the  best 
fitted  on  the  who],e  to  meet  such  a  test.  Chalcedony  is  not  crys- 
talline, nor  is  it  on  the  whole,  amorphous,  that  is,  without  some 
structure.  The  crystallie  forms,  such  as  quartz  proper,  do  not 
fulfill  the  conditions  because  the  crystalline  structure  interferes 
with  conchoida]  fracture  and  the  workman  cannot  be  certain 
that  he  will  come  out  at  the  last  with  the  form  he  set  out  to 
make.  This  is  also  true  of  sedimentary  types  like  quartzite;. 
the  grain  of  the  rock  interferes  with  the  fracture  and  causes  it 
to  break  unevenly.  In  spite  of  all  the  argument  about  the 
mattc^r,  it  is  correct  to  say  that  there  is  comparatively  little 
true  flint  in  the  United  States,  at  least  the  Indian  used 
little,  instead  he  used  its  close  relative  chert  of  which  there 
is  great  abundance.  And,  taking  it  all  in  all,  this  was  the 
best  material  he  had  and  he  knew  it  and  acted  accordingly. 
As  a  rule,  chert,  jasper  and  the  like  occur  in  limestones  in  no- 
dules very  often,  or  in  thin  irregular  layers.  Chert  and  jasper 
are  softer  and  more  brittle  than  flint  because  of  impurities.  It 
is  also  less  uniform  in  texture  as  a  whole.  The  aborigines  of 
this  country  did  not  have  as  good  an  opportunity  for  materials 
as  did  those  who  lived  in  the  region  of  the  chalk  beds  of  Eu- 
rope. We  And  the  Indian  using  other  materials  such  as  obsidian, 
a  very  superior  type,  though  more  brittle,  and  on  the  whole 
softer  than  chert.  Some  of  the  flner  grained  lithoidal  igneous 
rocks  were  also  employed  though  sparingly.  They  are  not  very 
trustworthy  for  flue  work. 

T  wish  to  HMtd'ate  the  statement  that  if  in  any  given  region 
there  is  a  elioice  of  matcM'ial  for  ])oiiits.  wc  find  early  man  using 
the  b(^st,  and  in  any  given  nodnle  (Mthei*  selecting  the  best  or 
making  an  attcm|)t  to  chip  it  ont  in  the  process  of  finishing  the 
wea])on.  It  is  al^so  noticeable  in  this  I'egion  tliat  the  best  and 
the  most  perfect  aj'tifacts  ai'c  nuub'  from  material  brought  from 
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a  distance,  while  the  smaller  more  common  and  less  valuable  ar- 
ticles are  made  from  local  material.  A  master  mechanic  who 
was  trying  to  make  a  choice  piece  would  not  try  his  hand  on 
poor  materia],  he  must  have  the  best  or  he  did  not  work. 

I  trust  that  1  have  succeeded  partially,  at  least,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  show  that  the  aborigine  had  some  real  discernment  in 
the  choice  of  materials,  and  that  this  discernment  rested  upon 
mental  processes,  upon  comparison,  upon  inferences  drawn  from 
<;omparison,  and  that  in  his  ability  to  select  the  right  material 
for  any  given  service,  he  was  no  whit  behind  the  white  man  who 
lives  in  his  place  today. 


PEBBLE  NET-AVEIGHTS. 


Geo.  a.  West, 

Vice-President,  Wisconsiu  ArclieoloKical  Society. 

That  one  of  the  several  methods  formerly  employed  by  the 
Wisconsin  Jjidians  in  securing  a  supply  of  fish  was  by  the  use  of 
gill-nets  is  evidenced  by  the  stone  net-weights  found  on  their 
village  sites  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  ^Michigan.  These  are 
usually  oval  in  shape,  from  two  to. six  inches  in  length,  half  as 
'^'ide,  less  than  an  inch  in  thickness  and  contain  an  artificial 
notch  on  each  side. 

The  ordinary  water-worn  pebble  of  convenient  form,  taken 
from  the  beach,  was  notched  by  one  or  two  simple  blows  and 
utilized  as  a  sinker,  the  native  fishermen  thus  availing  them- 
selves of  the  material  nearest  at  hand.  The  softer  varieties,  of 
stone  were  most  generally  selected,  yet  many  were  made  of 
granite  and  other  hard  rocks. 

From  the  village  and  camp  sites  extending  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  ^Michigan,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kenosha,  this  state,  a  large 
number  of  these  net  weights  have  })een  secured;  Mr.  F.  H.  Ly- 
man of  Kenosha  having  more  than  20()  of  these  rude  implements 
in  his  collection.     The  Black  River  village  sites  ahmg  the  lake 
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shore  some  miles  directly  south  of  Sheboygan,  in  this  state,  have 
produced  large  numbers  of  these  net-weights,  a  fine  series  of 
which  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Lee  R.  Whitney  of  Milwankee. 
On  the  shore  of  hake  Superior,  near  Bayfield,  Wisconsin,  th^ 
writer  secured  a  number  of  examples  of  the  same  kind 

This  style  of  net-weights,  notched  at  the  sides  or  at  the  ends, 
are  frequently  met  with  in  the  eastern  states.  An  occasional 
specimen  is  found  containing  four  notches.  Thousands  of  them 
have  been  collected  along  the  Susquehana  River,  by  Mr.  T.  M. 
M.  Gernerd,  of  ]\[uncey.  Pa.,  which  are  precisely  the  same  shape 
as  those  found  in  Wisconsin.  Some  have  notches  at  the  ends 
and  others  at  both  sides  and  ends,  (The  Now  and  Then,  v.  11^ 
75.)  A  series  of  76  '"notched  pebbles''  was  found  by  Dr.  C.  C. 
Abbott,  in  1878,  near  Bordentown,  New  Jersey  (Abbott:  Primi- 
tive  Industry,  238).  Within  historic  times  similar  net-weights 
have  been  in  use  by  the  Chi  nooks  and  other  tribes  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  (Ran:    Prehistoric  Fishing,  157-59). 

Perforated  stones  were  used  by  the  southern  Indians,  at- 
tached to  grape  vines,  to  drag  along  the  bottom  of  streams  that 
the  fish  might  be  driven  into  their  fish-traps  (Jones:  Antiq.  of 
the  So.  Ind.,  338).  Perforated  stone  sinkers  are  not,  to  the 
writer's  knowledge,  met  with  in  Wisconsin.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  stone  implenuMits  known  as  i)lummets,  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  this  state,  were-  also  employed  as  net- 
weights. 

The  net-weights  of  Wisconsin  occur  almost  exclusively  along 
the  sliort\s  of  lakes  Michigan  and  Supericn*,  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  thnt  nets  were  used  by  the  Indians  for  capturing 
tish  that  swim  in  schools,  as  do  the  whitefish  and  herring  of 
these  lakes.  From  the  al)sence  of  sinkers  in  any  numbers  along 
the  sliores  of  our  interior  hikes  i\nd  sti-eains.  it  is  evident  that 
(»tlier  means,  sucli  iis  the  six-ar.  Hie  arrow  and  fish  trap,  were 
rmploytMl  l)y  tliem  in  securing  fisli  from  tliose  waters. 

As  to  tlie  style,  malerial  and  size  of  the  nets  used  we  have  no 
i'citain  information,  hut.  juiiuing  from  tl^e  ingenuity  and  skill 
rxhil)ile(l  by  llie  eai'  v  Indians  ii:  llie  manufacture  of  pipes,  pot- 
t.-ry  and  (»tlier  arlifarts  I'ound  (»n  tlie  ^ame  sites  with  the  net 
v/.'Mjhis.  wr  are  1,.(1  lu  the  heliet'  tlia^  their  nets  were  not  oidy 
in-,  niously    made,    hut    fidly   answered    all    reciuirements.     Al- 
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though  the  implements  of  this  class  found  in  Wisconsin  are  " 
among  the  rudest  of  aboriginal  artifacts,  their  frequent  occur- 
ence indicates  that  they  played. an  important  purpose  in  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  early  Indian,  and  do  no  less  than  the  finest 
wrought  implements  help  to  illustrate  his  mode  of  life. 

Additional  Notes  and  References. — Dr.  W.  A.  Phillips  re^iorted  the 
occurrence  of  notched  net-weights  on  the  camp  sites  located  along  the 
Lake  Michigan  shore-line  from  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  southward  into  In- 
diana. (Smithson,  Rep.  .1897,  p.  588.)  Dr.  A.  Gerend  mentions  a  cache 
of  twenty-live  as  found  on  the  Black  River  sites,  near  Sheboygan. 
(Wis.  Archeo.,  v.  1,  no.  3,  p.  17,  fig.  2.)  At  the  time  his  contribution 
was  printed  (1902),  he  evidently  did  not  suspect  their  purpose.  Series 
and  single  specimens  of  these  net-weights  collected  by  Mr.  Chas.  E. 
Brown  on  both  the  Black  River  and  Kenosha  sites  have  been  placed  in 
the  State  Historical  museum;  in  the  Public  museum  at  OshkoSh;  in  the 
museums  at  St.  Francis  Seminary,  at  Beloit,  Carroll  and  Ripon  colleges, 
and  at  I^wrence  University.  He  reports  the  finding  of  several  speci- 
mens at  Montgomery  Lake,  Kenosha  County.  H.  H.  Willard  reports  the 
presence  of  similar  implements  at  Mazomanie.  We  may  therefore  ex- 
pect that  their  occurrence  may  yet  be  noted  on  other  Wisconsin  River 
sites,  and  possibly  from  other  interior  points  in  Wisconsin. — Editor. 
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BANNER  OR  CEREMONIAL  STONES. 


C.   II.   ROBIXSOX. 
Member,  Authropological  Soeiety.  Wasliiusrton,  D.  C. 

Every  student  of  Ameriean  ethnology  and  every  collector  of 
artifacts  of  the  pre-Columbian  Indians  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Rocky  ^lountains.  has  observ^ed  the  artistically 
formed  and  beautifully  finished  objects  of  stone,  ^yhich,  for  want 
of  knowledofe  of  the  use  to  which  they  were  applied,  writers  on 
ethnology  have  generally  ca'led  ''Banner  Stones,"  or  ''Cere- 
monial Stones." 

These  objects  are  rare  as  compared  with  the  many  thousands 
of  arrowheads,  spears,  knives,  stone  axes,  celts  and  even  pipes, 
but  they  are  still  occasionally  found  east  of  the  great  plains  re- 
gion, in  districts  widely  separated,  and  which,  at  the  advent  of 
the  whites,  were  inhabited  by  tribes  of  different  linguistic  fam- 
ilies. 

If  similar  objects  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  cave 
dwellings  or  ancient  pue])l()s  of  the  Southwest,  the  fact  has  es- 
ca[)e(l  the  writer's  attention. 

These  stones  are  usually  of  the  most  artistic  form,  the  two 
winji-s  bcMiig  equal,  so  far  as  the  eye  can  detect,  and  much  labor 
and  ski  1  have  IxM^n  exi)ended  upon  them;  their  form  and  finish 
being  more  elal)()rate  than  any  other  article  of  primitive  Indian 
mamifactur(\  not  excepting  pipes. 

The  most  coiiiiiiou  form  is  that  of  the  illustration  (Plate  5) 
which  is  of  the  full  size  of  one  in  the  writer's  collection,  found 
near  Colonial  IJeacli,  N'irainia,  about  sixty  mil(\<  below  Wash- 
iniiton  ('ity,  on  the  Potomac  Uivei".  It  is  of  very  black  slate, 
hialily  polished,  an<l  striations  ma<le  by  the  tlint  drill  may  h? 
si'cn  tlic  entirr'  Iciiiitli  of  the  hole  nr  orifice. 

This  foi'm.  or  some  sliulit  vai'iation  of  it.  all  tendi.ng  toward 
an  appearance  of  ;i  hii-d  in  tiiu'lit  with  ontsju'cad  wiugs,  is  found 
in  all.  nidess  wc  excci)t  n  few  objects  wldidi  have  more  the  aj>- 
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pearance  of  small  pick-axes;  but  these,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
jaay  have  been  used  for  a  different  purpose. 

These  artifacts  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  been  in- 
tended or  used  as  weapons,  utensils,  tools  or  implements,  for,  as 
a  rule,  they  are  of  slate  or  other  equally  friable  material  and 
would  have  been  shattered  by  the  first  blow;  so,  the  name 
'"double-bladed-axes,"  given  them  by  some  writers,  may  well  be 
discarded.  The  writer  has,  however,  in  his  collection  a  banner 
stone  exactly  like  the  one  shown  in  the  plate,  which  is  made  of 
very  hard  stone;  but  in  this  case  the  hardness  of  the  material 
doubtless  discouraged  the  artist,  for,  although  the  form  is  com- 
plete and  it  was  probably  polished,  the  work  was  abandoned  an(i 
the  article  discarded  when  the  drilling  of  the  hole  had  progressed 
about  one-fourth  of  the  distance  from  each  end. 

So  far  as  has  come  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  no  use  of  such 
stones  on  the  part  of  any  Indian  tribes  has  been  observed  since 
the  whites  came  in  contact  with  them,  and  no  Indian  has  been 
able.to  explain  their  use  or  purpose,  when  questioned  in  regard 
to  them ;  and  it  must  be  supposed  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  reason  for  their  manufacture,  the  use  had  terminated  so  long 
before  the  discovery  of  the  country  by  the  whites  that  there 
existed  no  longer  even  a  tradition  in  regard  to  them,  and  they 
were  as  great  a  mystery  to  the  Indians  as  they  sti:l  are  to  the 
student  of  ethnology ;  but  the  elaborate  form,  and  artistic  finish 
of  nearly-all,  at  once  suggest  that  their  use  must  have  been  of 
great  importance. 

Some  writers  have  advanced  the  theory  that  these  stones  with 
a  staff  or  long  stick  inserted  in  the  hole,  were  used  as  batons  o^ 
office  or  symbols  of  official  authority ;  while  others  conclude  they 
may  have  been  carried  in  religious  processions  as  symbols  of  a 
cult  or  worship. 

As  against  the  first  hypothesis,  is  the  fact  that  when  thV:. 
whites  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Indians  of  this,  region, 
they  found  no  such  governmental  or  social  organization  as 
would  require  or  support  the  use  of  such  insignia,  and  had  such 
conditions  ever  existed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  such  a  back- 
ward step  in  social  progress  would  have  been  taken  as  to  have 
occasioned  the  abandonment  of  the  office  and  its  insignia.  Such 
retrogression  has  rarely,  if  ever,  occurred  in  the  social  progress 
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of  a  primitive  people.  The  rule  has  been  to  elaborate  and  ex 
tend  rather  than  curtail  or  abandon  official  ceremonies  and  in 
sigrnia. 

Against  the  second  theory  suggested  above,  the  objection  ob 
tains  that  among  the  Indian  tribes  which  inhabited  the  reg^ior 
over  which  the  banner  stones  are  distributed,  none,  with  per- 
haps the  exception  of  the  Nachez,  had  even  traces  of  such  pub 
lie  worship  as  would  have  included  processions  with  sacred  sym- 
bols. On  the  contrary,  among  the  tribes  east  of  the  Rock> 
Mountains,  the  worship  of  the  Indians,  if  such  it  may  be  called 
i  was  that  of  ** making  medicine''  by  the  individual,  for  the  most 

\  part  in  private,  the  worshipper  carefully  secluding  himself  f rona 

all  observation.  To  this,  however,  there  may  have  been  the  ex- 
ception of  occasional  i)ublic  incantations  by  medicine-men  act- 
ing as  rain-makers  or  conducting  the  ceremonial  dances,  bat 
even  these  differed  so  greatly  among  the  tribes  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  in  them  they  could  all  have  used  the 
banner  stone,  especially  as  no  such  symbols  have  been  observed 
in  these  same  ceremonials  when  many  times  witnessed  by  whites, 
and  it  is  almost  conclusive  that  if  ever  so  used  they  would  have 
been  retained. 

In  the  absence  of  reliable  information  on  the  subject,  the 
writer  ventures  to  suggest,  not  as  conclusive  but  as  a  subject 
for  thought  and  investigation,  the  following  as  a  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  cnipna  of  the  banner  stone. 

Students  of  American  ethnology  and  Indian  folk-lore  have  ob- 
served that  among  many  tribes  bird  myths  are  common.  That 
of  the  Thundi-r  Bird  in  its  various  forms  is  perhaps  the  most 
familiar.  It  is  not  only  found  in  the  folk-lore  of  many  tribes, 
but  is  reprosenlod  upon  shell  gorgets  and  other  objects  taken 
from  mounds  of  apparently  great  antiquity. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  head  of  the  woodpecker  was  used 
in  many  of  the  incantations  of  the  medicine  men  of  different 
tribes  and  in  tlio  * 'mystery-bag"  given  to  the  young  warrior 
whf*n  initiated  into  manhood,  some  of  the  tribes  still  continuing 
to  do  so. 

The  ohjeet  of  this  paper  is  to  su^rprest  thai  the  myth  of  th€ 
Thunder  Bird  may  liave  boon  of  sueli  groat  antiquity  as  to  have 
come  down  through  tradition  and  folk-lore  tales  from  the  more 


Plate  5. 


BANNER  STONE. 


Banner  or  Ceremonial  Stones.  ^  187 

primitive  ages  before  the  separation  into  linguistic,  stocks  or 
separate  tribes,  and  that  this  symbol,  in  the  form  of  the  banner 
stone,  remained  with  all  for  many  generations  and  long  after 
the  cult  or  worship  of  the  supernatural  being  for  whom  it  may 
have  been  the  symbol,  had  been  superceded  by  otljer  cults.  In 
such  case  it  is  not  all  unlikely  that  these  symbols,  being  prac- 
cally  of  indestructible  material,  were  regarded  with  supersti- 
tious reverence  long  after  knowledge  of  their  meaning  had  been 
lost  to  tradition.  We  have  a  warrant  for  this  suggestion  in  the 
fact  that  the  burning  of  incense  in  our  present  day  churches  and 
a  number  of  other  ceremonials  of  Christian  worship,  are  un- 
doubtedly shadows  of  primitive  observances. 

After  the  cult  of  the  Thunder  Bird  had  been  swallowed  up 
by  other  beliefs,  the  banner  stone,  if  still  an  object  of  super- 
stitious reverence,  may  well  have  been  used  by  the  medicine- 
men in  their  incantations  or  appeals  for  benefits,  or  in  their 
treatment  of  disease,  as  the  sy^brl  of  some  powerful  but  un- 
known spirit. 

As  tending  to  support  the  writer's  theory  that  the  Banner 
Stone  was  the  symbol  of  a  very  ancient  bird  myth,  it  may  be 
observed,  that,  while  to  some  extent  conventionalized,  nearly 
all  have  more  or  less  the  form  of  a  bird  in  flight.  Now  if  a  stick 
be  thrust  through  the  hole  in  the  stone,  the  head  of  a  wood- 
pecker or  other  bird  aflSxed  at  the  end,  and,  perhaps  some  tail- 
feathers  below,  the  resemblance  to  a  bird  in  flight  will  be  suf- 
ficiently striking  to  convince  one  that  it  was  intended ;  and  if 
so,  a  religious  cult  or  some  other  powerful  motive  there  must 
have  been  to  induce  the  expenditure  of  skill  and  labor  necessary 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  objects ;  and  if  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  Indians  these  stones  were  connected  with  a  religious  su- 
perstition or  belief,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  the  symbol  itself 
should  be  regarded  with  fear  or  reverence  and  be  retained  with 
the  pipes  and  other  paraphernalia  of  the  medicine-men,  long 
after  the  cult  or  worship  had  itself  been  lost  to  tradition. 
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Chables  E.  Brown. 

Secretary  and  Curator,  Wisconsin  Archeoloffical  Society 

About  the  year  1850,  William  II.  Canfield,  a  pioneer 
surveyor  of  Sauk  (Jouuty,  Wisconsin,  while  making  a  survey  in 
Greojifiekl  Township,  was  informed  of  the  location  in  the  vicin- 
ity, of  an  Indian  earthwork.  Being  greatly  interested  in  the 
mounds  which  abounded  in  this  part  of  the  county,  Mr.  Can- 
field  visited  the  site  to  which  he  had  been  directed  and  on 
July  23,  1859,  took  measurements  and  prepared  a  diagram  ot 
the  mound.  As  the  land  was  then  overgrown  with  brush  and 
timber  the  task  he  thus  assumed  was  no  slight  one,  as  those 
who  have  attempted  surveys  of  mounds  under  similar  circum- 
stances will  appreciate.  As  the  mound  was  quite  different  in 
character  from  any  then  known  to  him,  he  deemed  it  of  im- 
portance to  rejx)rt  its  discovery  and  to  present  a  copy  of  his  plat 
to  his  friend,  Dr.  Increase  A.  Lapham,  then  residing  at  Mil- 
waukee, and  to  whom  he  had  previously  furnished  sur- 
veys of  Sauk  County  mound  groups,  some  of  which  had  ap- 
peared as  illustrations  in  Lapham's  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin, 
which  was  published  in  1855.      (See  Plate  1.') 

Dr.  Lapliam  also  became  greatly  interest<id  in  the  huge  effigy, 
and  i)ublished  with  the  aid  of  the  surv(*yor's  notes,  a  brief  de- 
scription and  figure  of  it  in  a  short  article  entitled  "Man- 
Shaped  Mounds  of  Wisconsin,"  whicli  appeared  in  Volume  IV 
of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections,  of  the  year  1859.     Dr. 
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Lapham  was  at  that  time  a  vice-president  and  a  leading  spirit 
in  the  work  of  the  State  Historical  Society.     lie  said : 

"I  wish  to  announce  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Winiam  H.  Canfield,  near 
Baraboo,  in  Sauk  County,  of  an  ancient  artificial  mound,  or  earth-work, 
of  the  most  strange  and  extraordinary  character  of  any  yet  brought 
to  light.  It  represents,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  drawing, 
very  clearly  and  decidedly,  the  human  form,  in  the  act  of  walking,  and 
with  an  expression  of  boldness  and  decision  that  cannot  be  mistaken. 

The  figure  is  no  less  than  214  feet  in  length;  the  head  30  feet  long; 
the  body  100,  and  the  legs  84.  The  head  lies  toward  the  south  and 
the  movement  is  westward.  All  of  the  lines  of  this  most  singular 
eflSgy  are  curved  gracefully,  and  much  care  has  been  bestowed  upon 
its  construction.  The  head  is  ornamented  with  two  projections  or 
horns,  giving  a  comical  expression  to  the  whole  figure. 

The  arms  and  legs  are  too  short  for  the  proper  proportion,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  is  too  narrow;  but  with  these  exceptions  the 
general  proportions  are  good. 

The  drawing  is  made  from  notes  of  a  very  minute  and  careful  sur- 
vey and  measurement,  by  Mr.  Canfield.  The  method  of  survey  adopted 
was  to  run  a  straight  line  over  the  middle  of  the  figure,  lengthwise, 
and  at  intervals  of  every  ten  feet  measure,  at  right  angles  to  the 
bordering  lines  of  the  figure.  This  remarkable  "man"  lies  on  the 
north-west  quarter  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  section  twenty-eight, 
in  township  twelve  north,  and  range  seven  east,  about  four  miles  east 
of  Baraboo.     It  was  surveyed  July  23,  1859." 

In  this  article  Dr.  Lapham  fi^ires  several  other  Wiscon- 
sin nionnds  described  l)y  li.  (\  Taylor  (1S8S),  and  by  Stephen 
Taylor  {  184'>),  pioneer  anticjiiarians,  as  br^ing  constructed  to 
represent  the  human  form.  (\)nc(rning  the  correctness  of  the 
concliisi(?ns  of  these  gentlemen  he  a])]>ears  to  have*  had  grave 
donbts  and  aftcM*  discussing  the  resend)hinco  of  sonu^  of  these 
mounds  to  ''bird'**  effigies,  adds  at  the  end  of  his  article: 

"But  whatever  doubts  may  exist  in  regard  to  other  mounds,  there 
can  be  none  whatever,  with  respect  to  the  one  discovered  by  Mr.  Can- 
field,  and  now  first  publicly  noticed. 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  speculate  upon  the  object  and  mean- 
ing of  the  strange  mound  here  represented.  The  reader  may  indulge 
his  own  imagination  on  that  subject,  and  he  will  perhaps  arrive  as 
near  the  truth  as  could  the  most  profound  antiquary." 

Presenl-day  Wisconsin  areliaeolcgists  recognize  the  existence 
in  the  stale  of  but  two  un(inestion'e(l  man  mounds,  all  oIIkm's  so 
desci'ibcil  ])roving  to  be  bul  bii'd  erfigies.      Tlie  siM-oud  mouml  of 
this  character  was  localcMl  in  llu^  X.  \V.   \\  of  tlie  "X.  AV.   \\  of  . 
Section  o(),  T.  13,  Jl.  3  E.,  in  Sauk  County.     It  has  been  long 
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Plate  1 


THB  MAN  MOUND 
Oreenfleld  Township,  Sank  Connty 


The  Preservation  of  the  Mtin  Mound. 


obliterated.  The  illustration  shown  in  Plate  3,  is  from  a  plat 
of  it  made  by  Mr.  Canfield  in  September,  1872. 

In  the  year  1861,  Mr.  Canfield  himself  published  a 
work  entitled  ^'Outline  Sketches  of  Sauk  County/'  in  which 
a  .  ligure  of  the  Greenfield  man  mound  appears.  Stephen 
J).  P-oet  (Preh.  Am.,  v.  2,  i>.  381))  offers  the  suggestion  that 
Mr.  Canfield's  man  mound  may  be  intended  to  represent  a  Da- 
kotan  divinity. 

Jn  his  ^""Summary  of  the  Archaeology  of  Eastern  Sauk 
County,  AVisc(msin"  (Wis.  Archeo.  v.-  5,  no.  2),  published  in 
11)01),  Mr.  A.  B.  Stout  has  included  the  following  description 
of  the  Man  ilound.  It  is  located  in  the  N.  E.  ?/i,  S.  AV.  y^, 
Section  28,  Greenfield  Townshi]). 

"This  remarkable  mound  (See  Plate  2)  lies  on  nearly  level  ground 
about  20  rods  from  the  foot  of  a  steep  but  talus  covered  ridge.  The 
legs  are  cut  in  two  by  the  road  at  a  point  about  20  rods  west  of  the 
Hoege  school  house,  Joint  District  No.  9.  Reference  to  the  map  will 
show  that  the  mound  is  in  the  edge  of  a  break  in  the  bluffs  which  leads 
to  the  river  some  two  miles  distant.  At  present  the  head,  arms  and 
trunk  are  well  preserved. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Canfield  surveyed  this  mound  in  1859.  Cuts  from  his 
survey  have  appeared  in  various  publications  and  references  to  this 
mound  are  frequent.  In  several  of  these  it  is  located  wrongly.  The 
mound  lies  with  head  toward  the  south  and  the  figure- is  in  the  atti- 
tude of  walking  toward  the  west.  The  illustration  here  given  is 
traced  from  the  original  plat  made  by  Mr.  Canfield.  The  figures  are 
given  just  as  Mr.  Canfield  recorded  them." 


TiiK  Joint  Statk  Assembly  at  J^auaboo,  August  7  and  8, 

1908. 

At  11:'30  a.  in.  on  Friday,  August  7  and  8,  the  mem- 
bers and  guests  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  and 
of  the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society  gathered  in  the  Circuit 
Court  room,  in  the  Sauk  County  Coiii-t  llouse,  at  liaraboo,  for 
the  puri^ose  of  o])ening  the  «f  oint  State  Ass-embly.  The  welcom- 
ing address  was  delivered  by  IMr.  IF.  E.  Cole  of  the  local  his- 
torical society,  and  resjionded  to  in  behalf  of  the  visitors  by 
Prcsideut.  ().  J.  Ilabhegg(T  of  the  AVisconsin  Archeological  So- 
ciety. Short  addresses  on  subjects  connected  with  the  As- 
seHd)ly  and  the  work  of  the  societies  were  also  delivered  by 
Secretary  lirown.  Dr.  Ix)uis  Lotz  of  Milwaukee,  William  H. 
Canfield  and  Hon.  John  M.  True  of  Baraboo,  H.  L.  Skavlem 
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of  Janesville,  and  Bev.  F.  A.  GKlmpre  of  Madison,  after  whioih 
an  adjournment  was  taken. 

At  3  p.  m.  a  long  procession  of  automobiles  and  oairriagieB  do- 
cupied  by  those,  attending  the  Assembly,  left  Oonrt  House 
Park  in  the  city  and  proceeded  for  a  distance  of  four  AiileB  over 
fine  country  roads,  over  the  beautiful  Baraboo  rangee,  to  Man 
Mound  Park.  Soon  several  hundred  persons  were  aflsembled 
on  the  grounds  to  participate  in  the  dedication  oeremosues. 

The  Man  Mound  lies  on  almost  level  ground,  its  gxeat  kngth 
stretching  south  from  the  country  highway  and  baiiig  in  plain  . 
view  of  all  persons  passing.  To  the  north  and  east  of  itb  loca- 
tion lies  a  spacious  and  almost  level  valley,  dotted  here  and 
there  by  farm  houses,  cultivated  fields  and  woodlands.  A  short 
distance  in  its  rear  and  bounding  the  property  on  that  side 
rises  a  steep  ridge,  the  wooded  slope  of  which  f  umishes  a  beau- 
tiful setting  to  the  scene.  The  great  eflSgy  and  park  were  in 
fine  condition.  All  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  groundsy  onoe 
a  tangle  of  young  trees,  shrubs  and  wild  vines,  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  pretty  park  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  eortain 
of  young  forest  trees.  Here  and  there  on  the  property  joung 
trees  and  shrubs  had  been  allowed  to  remain  to  afford  sha<^  and 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings. 

At  4:30  o'clock,.  Mr.  H.  E.  Cole,  acting  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, assembled  those  present  about  the  tablet  near  the  foot 
of  the  mound.  Secretary  Charles  E.  Brown  then  delivered  the 
opening  address  entitled  '^The  Preservation  of  the  Man  Mound." 
Ho  said : 

"About  the  year  1846,  two  distinguished  pioneer  American  arch- 
eologists,  Squier  and  Davis,  located  on  the  crest  of  a  prominent  rldjse 
overlooking  a  picturesque  river  valley  in  Adams  County,  in  Ohio,  a 
most  remarkable  aboriginal  earthwork  of  huge  dimensions,  since 
known  the  world  over  as  the  Serpent  Mound. 

W^orking  under  considerable  diflaculties  they  completed  a  survey  of 
the  mound  and  this  and  their  description  of  it  was  published  by  the 
U.  S.  government  in  the  following  year. 

For  some  36  years  thereafter,  the  mound  attracted  but  Uttle  atten- 
tion until  in  the  year  1883  Prof.  Frederick  W.  Putnam,  chief  of  the 
Anthropological  Department  of  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  became  greatly  interested  in  it,  and  with  several  fellow  arch« 
eologists  visited  the  site.  He  found  the  huge  eflftgy  in  a  very  neglected 
and  deplorable  condition.  A  windstorm  had  uprooted  many  of  the 
fine  trees  on  the  ridge  and  the  great  serpent  itself  had  been  much 
mutilated  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Prof.  Putnam  became  greatly  impressed  with  the  need  of  saving  this 
noble   monument   of   aboriginal    art   and    industry   to    the    American 
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people  and  on  his  return  to  Boston  set  about  with  the  enthusiastic 
purpose  of  securing  funds  for  its  purchase  and  restoration.  He  and 
others  whom  he  succeeded  in  interesting  in  this  worthy  project,  labored 
with  such  zeal  that  nearly  $6000  was  collected  with  which  in  1886  he 
purchased  the  property,  the  title  being  placed  in  the  name  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Pea  body  Museum. 

In  the  years  following,  at  an  additional  expenditure  of  several 
thousand  dollars,  explorations  of  portions  of  the  mound  and  of  the 
surrounding  mounds,  village  and  cemetery  sites  were  undertaken  and 
the  property  so  improved  so  as  "to  form  a  park  or  resort  grounds"  for 
visitors  and  students.  There  was  also  secured  the  passage  of  an  act 
by  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  exempting  the  property  from  taxation  and 
placing  it  under  the  protection  of  the  state. 

This  law  is  notable  as  being  the  first  passed  by  any  legislative  body 
for  the  protection  of  archeologic  remains  in  the  United  States.  Con- 
gress and  other  states  have  since  framed  similar  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  other  aboriginal  earthworks. 

In  subsequent  years,  the  title  of  the  Serpent  Mound  and  park  was 
transferred  by  the  Peabody  Museum  to  the  president  and  fellows  of 
Harvard  College,  and  on  the  8th  day  of  October,  1900,  by  the  ofllcers 
of  Harvard  to  the  Ohio  State  Archeological  and  Historical  Society, 
under  the  condition  that  it  be  properly  cared  for  and  maintained  for- 
ever as  a  free  public  park.  Thus  far  these  conditions  have  been  faith- 
fully carried  out.  The  property  has  been  greatly  improved  and  Ser- 
pent Mound  Park,  which  has  become  one  of  the  great  attractions  of 
the  middle  west,  is  resorted  to  each  year  by  hundreds  of  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  our  country,  and  indeed  by  travelers  from  countries  beyond 
the  seas.  From  everywhere  scholars  and  the  curious  now  make  pil- 
grimages to  this  wonderful  structure,  by  the  timely  preservation  of 
which  remains  of  Pre-Columbian  man,  present  and  future  generations 
of  Americans  will  benefit." 

Mr.  Brown  described  in  detail  the  discovery  and  survey  of 
the  Man  Mound  by  William  II.  Cantield,  and  its  early  descrip- 
tion by  Dr.  Increase  A.  Lapham. 

IIo  continued: 

"During  the  year  1905  when  A.  B.  Stout  assisted  by  H.  E.  Cole^  was 
conducting  an  archaeological  survey  of  the  mounds  and  other  aborigi- 
nal evidences  in  eastern  Sauk  County  for  the  Wisconsin  Archeological 
Society,  they  visited  the  site  of  the  Man  Mound  and  became  greatly 
impressed  with  its  interest,  importance  and  value.  They  learned  upon 
inquiry  that  the  owiier  of  the  land,  which  was  then  overgrown  with 
wild  vines,  brush  and  small  trees,  cared  nothing  for  the  great  earth- 
work and  intended  to  soon  place  the  tract  under  cultivation.  With 
laudable  zeal  they  endeavored  to  create  an  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  mound  by  the  acquirement  of  the  property.  They  appealed 
to  both  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  and  the  Sauk  County 
Historical  Society  which  appeals  were  favorably  received  and  plans 
for  its  preservation  gradually  matured.  On  September  27,  1906,  Secre- 
tary Brown  made  a  visit  to  the  mound  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Stout,  and  on  his  return  reported  to  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  So- 
ciety on  the  desirability  of  securing  the  property. 
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Shortly  thereafter  an  option  on  the  land  was  secured  by  Mr.  Stout 
and  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Society,  held 
in  Milwaukee  on  December  27,  1906,  he  appeared  and  introduced  the 
matter  of  raising  by  popular  subscription  a  special  fund  of  $300.00  for 
its  purchase  and  improvement.  His  proposal  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm and  it  was  decided  to  appoint  two  committees,  one  consisting 
of  local  and  the  other  of  Baraboo  members,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  required  amount.  It  was  decided  to  solicit  only  small  indi- 
vidual subscriptions  in  order  to  permit  as  many  members  as  possible 
to  participate. 

The  committees  named  were  the  Messrs.  A.  B.  Stout,  H.  E.  Cole  and 
Jacob  Van  Orden  of  Baraboo  and  E.  P.  Nemmers,  T.  D.  Schilling  and 
Charles  E.  Brown.  Mr.  Schilling  being  unable  to  serve  was  succeeded 
on  the  committee  by  Miss  Julia  A.  Lapham  of  Oconomowoc.  The  three 
gentlemen  first  named  were  also  appointed  by  the  Sauk  County  His- 
torical Society  to  serve  as  its  committee. 

The  Sauk  County  Historical  Society  had  already  promised  its  aid, 
and  through  the  enthusiasm  of  Miss  Lapham,  then  and  now  chairman 
of  its  landmarks  committee,  the  assistance  of  various  clubs  of  the 
Wisconsin  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  was  obtained.  Each  organiza- 
tion issued  appeals  for  subscriptions  to  its  members  and  friends  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological 
Society  held  on  July  8,  1907,  Secretary  Brown  was  able  to  report  a 
total  of  $240.85  collected  from  all  sources,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Man  Mound  was  assured.  Mr.  A.  B.  Stout  delivered  addresses  to  or- 
ganizations at  Baiabco,  Sauk  City  and  Evansville,  and  Mr.  P.  V.  Law- 
son  to  the  women's  clubs  at  Menasha  and  Neenah  and  thus  obtained 
additional .  funds.  Other  subscriptions  followed  and  soon  the  entire 
amount  of  money  desired  had  been  obtained.  In  the  meantime  it  was 
learned  with  regret  by  the  other  societies  that  the  Wisconsin  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  not  being  an  incorporated  organization  could 
not  legally  share,  as  had  been  intended,  in  the  title  of  the  property. 

On  October  12,  1907,  a  tract  of  about  1  Vi  acres  of  land  fronting  on 
the  public  road  and  including  the  great  Man  Mound  was  purchased 
from  Alba  Hoege  and  wife,  Nellie  Hoege.  for  the  sum  of  $225.00  by 
the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  and  the  Sauk  County  Historical 
Society,  the  Messrs.  Jacob  Van  Orden  and  H.  E).  Cole  acting  as  the 
agents  of  the  societies. 

It  is  but  i)roi)er  that  there  should  be  made  public  at  this  time  the 
names  of  the  many  members  of  the  two  organizations,  and  of  the 
women's  clubs,  in  every  part  of  Wisconsin,  who  contributed  to  the 
purchase  of  this  noble  monument  which  by  their  aid  and  interest  it  was 
found  possible  to  permanently  i)reserve. 

Dear  fellow  members  and  guests  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  So- 
ciety, the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society  and  the  Wisconsin  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  we  have  gathered  here  to-day  to  celebrate 
with  fitting  ceremonies  the  i)reservation  of  this  great  masterpiece  of 
Wisconsin's  ancient  effigy  ])uildeis,  to  us  and  the  i)eoi)le  of  our  state 
and  country  scaKcly  less  inipoitant  t.iian  the  wonderful  Serpent 
Mound  of  Ohio.  After  several  velars  of  work  incident  to  its  acquire- 
ment we  have  met  to  dedicate  this  great  woik  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion and  to  commenioiate  its  saving  fioni  destruction  by  the  erection 
of  an  appropriate  niouunient  and  tablet  generously  ])rovided  by  one 
of   our   most  loyal   members."' 
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Mr.  AVilliam  11.  Canfield,  the  honored  guest  of  the  occasion, 
then  told  of  his  early  interest  in  Wisconsin  antiquities  and  of 
the  location  by  himself  of  the  Man  Mound.  He  exhibited  a 
book  containing  his  original  survey  of  this  and  of  other  local 
mounds. 


TJST  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  MAN  MOUND  FUND. 
Contributing  $1.00. 

Prof.  F.  S.  Hyer,  Stevens  Point.  Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  T.  Reeder,  Houghton,  Mich.  J.  P.  Schumacher,  Green  Bay. 

Olgar  P.  Olson,  Argyle.  W.   P.   Clarke,   Milton. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Pierce,  Racine.  L.  T.  Crabtree,  Crandon. 

Dr.  Louis  Falge,  Manitowoc.  Rudolph   Kuehne,    Sheboygan. 

H.  George  Schuette,  Manitowoc.  E.  E.  Bailey,  Little  Rapids. 

Dr.  Lewis  Sherman,  Milwaukee.  Rev.  E.  C.  Mitchell,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

W.   H.   Ellsworth,   Milwaukee.  Dr.   Alphonse  Gerend,  Cato. 

Rev.  Anthony  Michels,  Milwaukee.  Archie  Reid,  Jr.,  .Tanesville. 

Charles   E.   Brown,   Milwaukee.  Dr.  George  L.  Collie,  Beloit. 

Miss  Alice  E.  Chapman,  Milwaukee.  M.  H.  Mould,  Baraboo. 

Fred  H.  Hoeck,  Milwaukee.  T.   W.   English,  Baraboo. 

E.  E.  White,  Milwaukee.  C.   L.   Theurer,  Baraboo. 
A.  O.  Brock,  Milwaukee.  George  Andrews,  Baraboo. 

F.  C.  Ringeisen,  Milwaukee.  Hon.  W.  T.  Kelsey,  Baraboo. 
Mrs.  James  S.  Peck,  Milwaukee.  Verne  S.  Pease,  Baraboo. 
Arthur  Wenz,  Milwaukee.  A.  Fry,  Baraboo. 

William    Priester,   Milwaukee.  George  J.  Seamans,  Reedsburg. 

Paul  Joers,  Milwaukee.  J.  Bates,  Reedsburg. 

Col.  Henry  Baetz,  Milwaukee.  Hon.  F.  F.  Mueller,  Reedsburg. 

John  C.  Clark,  Milwaukee.  James    A.    Stone,   Reedsburg. 

Henry  L.  Ward,  Milwaukee.  W.  H.  Ramsey,  Reedsburg. 

O.  J.  Habhegger,  Milwaukee.  H.  E.  Paddock,  La  Vane. 

George  A.  West,  Milwaukee.  P.  B.  Conger,  Prairie  du  Sac. 

H.  A.   Crosby,  Milwaukee.  IJ.  C.  Cook,  Prairie  du  Sac. 

Lee  R.  Whitney,  Milwaukee.  J.  J.  Ragatz,  Prairie  du-Sac. 

Joseph  Ringeisen,  Jr.,  Milwaukee.  J.  B.  Ragatz,  Prairie  du  Sac. 

Rev.  B.  .1.  Traudt,  Milwaukee.  Alfred  Page,  Prairie  du  Sac. 

Rev.   L.  E.  Drexel,  St.  Francis.  Thomas  Baker,  Prairie  du  Sac. 

Rev.  William  Metzdorf,  St.  Francis.  Mrs.  L.  A.  Brown,  Spring  Green. 

Dr.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  Madison.  Tuesday  Club,  Kilbourn. 

W.  G.  Kirchoffer,  Madison.  Woman's  Club,  Fox  Lake. 

Rolland  L.   Porter,   Mukwonago.  Twentieth  Century  Club,  Rib  Lake. 

Robert  Glenn,  Lancaster.  Science  Club,  Ripon. 

W.   C.   Ward,  Waukesha.  M.  L.  S.  C.  Club,  Menasha. 

G.  H.  Reynolds,  Marshfield.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Livingston,  Platteville. 
H.  L.  Herman,  North  Milwaukee.  Woman's  Club,  Kaukauna. 
Henry  Ellingston,  Minnehaha,  Minn.  Fortnightly    Club,    Oconomowoc. 

Joseph  Johnson,  Baraboo. 
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Contributing  $2.00. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Laurer,  Mosinee.  Beacon  Lights  Reading  Club,  Wau- 
Mrs.  Emma  House,  Reeseville.  kesha. 

August  R.  Krauth,   Milwaukee.  Tuesday  Club,  River  Falls. 

J.   W.    Skinner,   Milwaukee.  Woman's  Reading  Club,  Oshkosh. 

Rev.  John  A.  Reidl,  Milwaukee.  Neenah     and     Menasha     Economic 
David  I.  Bushnell,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Club. 

M.  1.  Berger,  La  Crosse.  Library  Club,  Morrisonville  ($2.75). 

Home  Reading  CluD,  Racine.  Womans  Club,  Chippewa  Falls. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Mills,  Baraboo.  Y.  T.  F.  Club,  Menasha. 

F.  R.  Bentley,  Baraboo.  Woman's  Club,  Wauwatosa. 

Lueth  Bros.,   Baraboo.  H.   M.   Johnson  Lumber  Co.,  Bara- 
boo   ($'2.40). 

Contributing  $3.00. 

Louis  Lotz,  Milwaukee.  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Grand 

David  Harlowe,   Milwaukee.  Rapids. 

A.  Kellogg,  Baraboo.  Fay    Robinson   Chapter,    D.    A.  •  R, 

Fort  Atkinson. 

Contributing  $5.00. 

T.   D.   Schilling,   Milwaukee.  E.  G.  Marriott,  Baraboo. 

Henry  J.  Stark,  Milwaukee.  Jacob  Van  Orden,  Baraboo. 

Most  Rev.  S.  G.  Messmer,  Milwau-  W.  P.  McFetridge,  Baraboo. 

kee.  H.   E.   Cole,   Baraboo. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Merrill,  Milwaukee.      Hon.  Phil  Cheek,  Baraboo. 
Wisconsin     Academy     of     Sciences,  E.   C.   Perkins,  Prairie  du  Sac. 

Arts    and    Letters,    Madison.-         Hon.  J.  S.  Tripp,  Baraboo. 
Woman's  Club,  Kenosha.  Maple      Valley      Sewing       Society, 

Arthur   Wilkinson,   Baraboo.  Greenfield. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Train,  Baraboo.    O.  D.  Brandenburg,  Madison. 
Miss  Luise  Gattiker,  Baraboo.  Sauk  City  Literary  Society. 

Contributing  $10.00. 

H.  C.  Piitnani,  Eau  Claire.  Twentieth  Century  Club,  Baraboo. 

Dr.  Carl   O.  Theinhaus,  Milwaukee. 

Contributing  $15.00. 
Woman's  Literary  Club,  Evansville. 


'i'lic  MK'iclics  iii'c  also  Indj-htcd  to  Mr.  jiiul  Mrs.  L.  H.  Palmer, 
Mr.  11.  K.  Frcncli,  Mr.  A.  M.  Wrlh.  Mr.  W.  E.  Cowlos,  Mr. 
Iljiri'v  Tlioi'iiloii,  11i('  IJaralxM)  News,  and  others  for  various 
^!  r\i(';'s  in  (MdiiK  (•ii<iii  with  (lie  j.iircliase  and  improvement  of 
tlu'  ])r()]H'riy. 
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At  a  meeting  (►£  the  directors  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological 
Society,  held  in  Milwaukee  on  December  10,  1907,  the  commit- 
tees a})pointed  to  secure  subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of  the 
mound,  having  successfully  completed  their  work,  were  dis- 
charged with  grateful  thanks.  With  the  approval  of  the  Sauk 
County  Historical  Society,  Mr.  Charles  E.' Brown,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Stout  and  Miss  Julia  A.  Lapham  were  appointed  the  So- 
ciety's representatives  on  a  joint  permanent  man  mound 
committee  to  act  in  conjunction  with  three  other  members, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Cole,  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Orden  and  Mts.  L.  H. 
Palmer,  appointed  by  the  fii-st  named  organization.  This  com- 
mittee was  charged  with  the  care  and  improvement  of  the  prop- 
erty, its  action  in  matters  of  importance  to  be  subject  to  the 
a[>proval  of  the  two  societies. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Cole,  chairman  of  the  committee,  immediately 
entered  upon  the  task  of  clearing  the  property  of  brush  and 
useless  trees,  of  sowing  grass  seed,  setting  boundary  and  hitch- 
ing posts,  and  of  attending  to  other  matters  necessary  to  its 
improvement.  This  work  progressing  most  favorably  despite 
the  limited  amount  of  funds  at  his  disposal,  it  was  decided  to 
hold  a  joint  state  assembly  of  tlie  societies  on  the  property  now 
appropriately  christenc^d  "]\ran  Mound  Park,"  at  Barbaoo,  in 
the  month  of  August,  IOCS. 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  societies  were  notified  by  Chair- 
man Cole  of  the  generous  offer  of  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Orden,  a 
leading  citizen  of  l>aralxK>,  who  had  been  active  in  aiding  in  the 
purchase  of  the  property,  to  present  a  bronze  tablet  marker  com- 
memorative of  the  ]\ran  Mound's  discovery  and  presentation, 
to  be  unveiled  on  the  (lay*of  the  dedication  of  the  park.  This 
offer  was  most  gratefully  accepted. 

The  Interp^^t  of  the  Womf^n's  Clubs. 

aMrs.  (^lara  T.  liunge,  of  Baraboo,  state  treasurer  of  the  AVis- 
consiu  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  sjx^ko  for  this  organiza- 
tion, which  had  greatly  assisted  in  the  work  of  securing  the  site. 
^Frs.  Kung(»\s  subject  was  "Interest  of  the  W<mien's  Clubs,"  and 
she  said  : 

"The  European  traveler,  reared  in  the  historic  atmosphere  of  the  old 
world,  is  struck  on  his  visit  to  our  country  by  a  certain  rawness  or 
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crudeness  among  us  which  he  attributes  largely  to  our  lack  of  tra- 
ditions and  historif-al  associations.  When  he  says  that  American 
classics  must  always  suffer  from  their  lack  of  native  legends  we  main- 
tain a  silence  that  gives  consent  and  look  for  compensation  in  other 
lines.  We  boast  of  our  broad  plains,  our  lordlly  mountain  ranges  with 
their  metal  gorged  pockets,  our  mighty  rivers  furrowed  with  cargoed 
steamships,  but  we  think  we  must  go  over  seas  if  we  would  rest  our 
eyes  on  objects  fraught,  not  with  commercial  or  geological  interest, 
but  with  historic,  romantic  or  legendary  meaning.  The  Alleg:henies 
are  known  for  their  mines;  Olympus  is  known  for  its  myths;  our 
forests  are  prized  for  their  timber;  the  groves  of  Greece  for  their 
temples;  the  Mississippi  is  famed  for  its  navigable  length;  the  Rhine 
for  its  numberless  legends.  But  the  old  world  is  not  older  than  the 
new,  nor  richer  in  lore  is  the  muse  haunted  Rhine  than  the  red  man's 
Father  of  Waters.  Yet  the  myths  of  the  Teuton's  river  have  been  told 
in  song  and  story,  in  opera  and  oratorio,  until  its  music  vibrates 
around  the  world. 

In  the  primeval  forests  along  the  bank  of  its  far  journeying  waters, 
the  red  men  told  each  other  the  myths  of  this  river.  In  the  mists 
of  the  morning,  when  the  spray  of  St.  Anthony's  falls  pranced  on  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  catching  up  its  beam,  bursting  their  yellow 
bands  and  showering  the  unfettered  hues  over  the  foam,  the  nature 
trained  eye  of  the  Dakota  hunter  detected  beneath  the  colors  the  spirit 
form  of  a  woman  and  in  the  purling  murmur  of  the  water  fall  his 
sensitive  ear  caught  the  plaintive  moan  of  a  child  that  clung  about  her 
neck.  It  was  a  sad  reality  to  the  Indian,  though  a  morning  myth  to 
us — that  story  of  the  Anpetusapa,  the  first  love  and  wife  of  the  hunter 
brave.  She  loved  and  lost,  for  her  lord  had  taken  to  himself  another 
mate  and  darkened  the  heart  of  his  first  choice.  Though  she  grieved 
she  (lid  not  scold;  though  she  pined  she  did  not  complain.  Her  eyes 
grew  sad  and  her  si)irit  drooped  as  she  followed  her  love  on  his  long 
hunting  trips.  Her  baby  boy  alone  clung  to  her  chilling  heart.  One 
day  she  cUisixmI  him  close  to  her  breast  and,  casting  a  last  look  upon 
her  faithless  lord,  she  si)rang  into  the  rapids.  In  the  grey  dawn  her 
death  chant  blends  with  the  murmur  of  the  falls,  and  her  beauteous 
form  may  be  seen  in  its  morning  glory. 

To  bring  this  American  folk  lore,  ])oetic  and  grotesque,  weird  and 
cnriouK,  ])cfore  a  rising  generation  with  the  hope  of  inspiring  coming 
Ovids,  Virgils,  and  Schillers  is  a  worthy  undertaking,  and  may  enrich 
our  literature  just  as  our  history  is  amplified  by  researches  into  the 
relics  of  a  i)eoi)le  which  occiii)ied  this  fair  land  before  us. 

Much  good  work  is  ])eing  accomi)lished  by  the  organization  at 
wliosc  invitations  we  aie  here  today,  our  Wisconsin  Archeological 
Society  and  our  local  historical  society. 

The  nioveniciit  has  ai)i)ealed  strongly  to  the  women  of  this  county 
and  in  various  localities  th(\v  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
])i(^S(Mvali()n  of  |)]aces  and  data  of  historical  importance.  In  this 
state  tlie  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  for  some  years  maintained 
a  slaiHiiiij;-  connnittei*  known  as  the  Landmarks  Committee  which 
foi  nis  I  lie  ceiiiei-  of  aclivi(\-  arnoni;  clubs  and  club  women. 

The  woik  of  this  coinniiilt^e  has  been  for  several  years  under  the 
leadeiship  of  its  i)i'esenl  chaii-nuni.  Miss  .Julia  A.  T^a])ham  of  Oconomo- 
woc.  daiii;IHer  of  Di".  Inci-ease  Allen  Tvaphani,  Wisconsin's  distinguished 
ami  pioneer  ai'cheolo^ist  and  author  of  the  'Anticpiities  of  Wisconsin." 
She  is  well  and   widel\   known  throughout  our  own  and  other  states  for 
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her  ac^tive  interest  in  the  landmarks  work.  Miss  Lapham  Jias  the 
honor  of  being  a  charter  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  So- 
ciety, and  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  ever  the  stimulating  current 
behind  the  landmarks  movement  in  the  Federation. 

At  previous  meetings  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society,  reports 
have,  I  believe,  been  given  of  the  Federation  landmarks  committee 
and  it  would  be  a  repetition  were  I  to  tell  you  of  the  annual  landmarks 
day  of  the  federated  clubs,  which  cultivate  an  interest  in  matters  of 
local  history  and  have  frequently  resulted  in  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  valuable  historical  data.  It  would  be  a  repetition  to 
say  that  within  the  past  three  years  Wisconsin  club  women  have  spent 
no  less  than  $1,000.00  in  preserving  landmarks,  marking  mounds, 
Indian  trails  and  points  where  events  of  historical  importance  oc- 
curred. 

When  at  a  meeting  of  several  officers  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological 
Society  at  Milwaukee,  Dec.  27,  1906.  it  was  decided  to  purchase  this 
celebrated  Man  Mound  as  a  means  of  saving  it  from  impending  de- 
stru(;tion,  it  was  proposed  by  Secretary  C.  E.  Brown  that  the  societies 
endeavor  to  enlist  the  interest  and  assistance  of  the  Landmarks  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  securing  the 
amount  of  money  required  to  ])urcliase  the  property  and  improve  it 
($300.00).  Miss  Lapham  was  communicated  with  and  the  cooperation 
of  her  committee  readily  secured. 

The  committees  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  clubs  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  movement  to  preserve  the  Man  Mound  and  asking  money 
contributions  for  this  purpose.  As  a  result  of  this  appeal  the  sum  of 
$66.75  was  raised  from  the  several  clubs  throughout  the  state. 

The  Woman's  Literary  Club  of  Evansville  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  club  which  contributed  the  largest  amount,  namely,  $15.00.  The 
Twentieth  Century  club  of  Baraboo  was  second  with  its  contribution 
of  $10.00. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  participating  societies  that  each 
should  share  equally  in  the  ownership  of  the  property,  but  in  August. 
1907,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  was  not  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  and  hence 
could  not  legally  share  in  the  title  to  ])roperty.  It  was  deemed  un- 
wise also  for  the  Federation,  because  of  its  limited  financial  resources, 
to  participate,  in  view  of  future  expenses  which  might  be  incurred  in 
its  caV-e  and  improvement.  This  circumstance  the  Wisconsin  Archeo- 
logical Society  and  the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society  both  greatly 
regretted  at  the  time,  and  so,  although  the  Women's  Clubs  may  not 
participate  in  the  ownership  of  Man  Mound  Park,  their  interest  and 
assistance  has  been  remembered  in  other  ways.  Miss  Julia  A.  Lapham 
now  holds,  by  their  gratefulness,  an  appointment  of  two  societies  as  a 
member  of  the  joint  Man  Mound  Committee,  the  official  custodian  of 
this  great  earthern  memorial  and  the  park  in  which  it  is  included. 

Whatever  be  the  legal  foim  which  shows  in  whom  the  title  to  this 
property  is  vested,  the  great  object  has  been  achieved;  this  remark- 
able earthwork  shall  now  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  science  and 
education.  All  humanity  hold  an  fnterest  in  this  property  which  will 
descend  to  children  and  children's  children. 

May  this  far  reaching  movement  grow  and  flourish  and  thus  con- 
tribute valuable  material  towards  American  history  of  civilization." 
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I'n  scufnlio}}  of  the  Tablet, 

Miss  Portia  Martiiu  of  HaralxK),  was  lionored  with  the  duty 
of  proscntiiig  the  tal;lot.      She  said: 

"Within  our  state  of  W'isoonsin  the  preservation  and  marking  in  a 
fitting  manner  of  some  of  the  more  important  and  interesting  remains 
of  our  aboriginal  predetessors  on  this  soil,  is  a  movement  of  com- 
paratively recent,  yet  of  certain  and  steady  growth.  The  custom  of 
erecting  commemorative  monuments  of  earth,  stone,  wood,  or  of  other 
lasting  materials  is  as  old  as  humanity  itself,  and  is  common  to  savage 
and  civilized  people  alike  in  every  part  of  the  world.  As  is  evi- 
denced by  thoir  thousands  of  imitative  and  other  earthworks  dis- 
tributed over  its  length  and  breadth,  the  custom  of  constructing  such 
memorials  was  common  also  to  the  primitive  red  men  of  our  own 
state. 

To  now  attempt  to  i)enetrate.  after  the  passing  of  centuries  and  the 
long  discontinuance  among  the  aborigines  of  the  ancient  custom  of 
mound  building,  the  hidden  significance  of  these  earthern  records  of 
the  past,  is  a  task  of  great  dilTiculty.  yet  one  in  which  modern  research 
is  making  great  progress. 

What  may  be  the  significance  of  this  particular  monument  which 
we  have  saved  from  destruction,  and  which  we  are  today  assemblea 
to  dedicate  and  mark,  we  may  not  definitely  say. 

IJulit  in  the  form  of  a  nian  of  huge  i>roportion8,  its  head  surmounted 
with  a  curious  head  dress,  and  in  the  attitude  of  walking  towards  the 
sotting  sun,  this  noble  monument  is  considered  to  represent  a  wakanda 
or  divinity  of  tb(»  groat  Oakotan  family  of  Indians  conceded  to  have 
boon  onco  the  i)ossossors  of  the  land  now  included  within  the  bounds 
of  our  state. 

An  eminent  student  of  Wiscon.c;in  archaeology  has  concluded  that  of 
all  Dakotan  divinitios.  this  effigy  was  probably  intended  by  its  builders 
to  portray  tho  god  Hokoya.  concerning  whose  power  there  are  many 
curious  beliefs  and  folk  talos.  and  who  is  some  times  represented  in 
thoir  mythology  as  arniorl  with  a  bow  and  arrow  from  which  frogs  and 
birds  are  discharged.  Wo  is  i)ictured  as  wearing  a  curious  two-horned 
li(\'iddress.  bearing  a  rosoniblanco  to  that  bore  shown.  How  correct 
may  bo  this  intorosting  conclusion  concerning  the  identity  of  this 
figure  we  may  noviM*  know. 

Men  and  women  alike  prol;ably  shared  in  the  labor  of  its  construc- 
tion and  it  is  intorostinu:  that  today  men  and  women  of  another  race 
have  aided  in  its  i)urchaso  and  share  in  the  honor  of  its  preservation 
to  tho  people  of  the  state. 

Its  erection  was  undoubtedly  altonibMl  with  impressive  and  ex- 
tondod  religious  coromonios.  feasts  and  dances  in  which,  as  was  often 
the  Indian  custom,  ono  or  sovoial  tribes  or  clans  i)robabIy  participated. 

Among  tho  largo  number  of  symbolic  earthworks  which  still  remain 
uninjured  within  Wisconsin's  ])oidors.  niuto  records  of  early  Indian 
occupancy,  this  grcnit  nionnmont.  by  iis  ixMuliar  character,  stands 
alono  Xoi-  has  it  a  count oipait  in  any  ])art  of  the  world  and  for 
that  single  reason  alono,  if  for  no  other,  is  deserving  of  tlie  prominence 
we   today  accord   it  by   its  i)reservation   and  appropriate  marking. 
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Through  the  great  interest  and  generosity  of  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Orden, 
an  honored  citizen  of  Baraboo,  this  artistically  designed  tablet  is  now 
presented  to  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  and  Sauk  County 
Historical  Society,  joint  owners  of  this  park  and  the  celebrated  earth- 
work which  it  encloses.     This  tablet  we  now  unveil. 

The  Unveiling, 

At  tlio  close  of  Miss  Martin's  address,  Miss  Mary  Louise  Van 
Orden,  daughter  of  the  donor,  removed  a  large  flag  and  exposed 
to  view  the  artistic  bronze  tablet. 

President  O.  J.  Ilabhegger  then  stepped  forth  and  requested 
that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  recorded  by  tlio  secretaries  of  the  three 
societies  for  Mr.  Van  Orden  for  his  great  interest  and  gener- 
osity. 

This  recognition  of  his  services  Mr.  Van  Orden  modt?stly  ac- 
knowledged. 

Tlie  Acceptance, 

The  park  and  tablet  were  then  accepted  for  the  societies  by 
Hon.  Jolm  M.  True  of  Baraboo,  who  said  : 

I  am  pleased  this  afternoon,  to  represent  the  Joint  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  and  the  Sauk  County 
Historical  Society,  through  whose  united  efforts — ably  assisted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  this  interesting 
park,  appropriately  named,  Man  Mound  Park,  has  been  purchased 
and  improved; — and 

In  the  name  of  these  organizations  I  gratefully  accept  this  artistic 
commemorative  tablet  which  has  just  been  presented  and  unveiled,  as 
a  result  of  the  public  spirited  interest  and  generosity  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Van  Orden,  of  Baraboo. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  increasing  interest  that  is  being  mani- 
fested in  the  discovery  and  preservation  of  this  class  of  relics  of  a 
people  long  since  forgotten,  of  .which  the  Man  Mound  is  considered  of 
the  greatest  interest  and  importance  of  all  Wisconsin's  celebrated  em- 
blematic earthworks,  and  we  feel  confident  that  future  generations 
will  show  an  increased  appreciation  of  the  educational  and  historic 
value  resulting  from  the  work  now  being  done. 

A  tribute  of  recognition  is  due  to  leading  spirits  in  our  county  oj- 
ganization  for  active  work  done  by  them  in  the  discovery  of  this  and 
other  representative  mounds  and  groups  of  mounds,  in  which  this  part 
of  the  state  is  rich, — as  but  for  their  timely  action  this  important, 
earthwork  would  not  have  been  recognized  in  time  to  save  it  from 
complete  destruction. 

In  the  name  of  the  societies  here  represented,  I  desire  to  extend 
thanks  to  those  who  have  by  their  presence  shown  an  interest  in 
these  exercises,  and  we  hope  that  in  the  future  as  this  park  may  be 
further  improved,  that  it,  and  the  work  it  commemorates  may  become 
more  and  more  of  interest  to  you. 
2—A.vQh. 
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The  artistic  bronze  tablet  ])resente(l  by  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Orden 
to  comiiieiiiorato  the  discover v  and  preservation  of  the  mound, 
and  the  establishment  of  Man  Mound  Park,  is  iignired  in  Plate 
4.  It  was  designed  hy  Ferrv  and  C^las  of  Milwaukee,  the 
well  kno^vn  architects,  and  was  cast  in  that  city.  Tho  tablet  is 
35^/2  inches  long  and  18%  inches  wide,  and  is  securely  fastened 
to  a  block  of  Wisconsin  granite. 

The  Evening  Session  of  the  Assembly. 

The  evening  session  of  the  Assembly  was  held  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  assembly  room  of  the  new  Earaboo  High  School.  After  a 
brief  address  by  ^Ir.  Charles  E.  Brown,  in  which  he  explained 
the  nature  of  the  work  and  aims  of  the  Wisconsin  Society, 
President  O.  J.  Ilabliegger  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing, District  Vice-President  A.  B.  Stout,  of  Madison.  Mr. 
Stout  then  delivered  a  lecture  entitled  '^Wisconsin's  Indian 
Memorials,"  in  which  he  described  at  length  and  in  a  very  in- 
teresting manner  the  character,  distribution,  purpose  and 
authorship  of  the  state's  archaeological  evidences.  This  he  il- 
lustrated with  an  exceptionally  fine  series  of  stereopticon  slides. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  a  reception  was  tendered  the 
members  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Soci^'ty  and  other 
guests  by  the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society,  light  refresh- 
ments boin£>*  served  bv  the  ladies. 


*to 


Tlic  PUfjr'nnafjr  io  Devils  Lair. 

On  the  morning  of  Augu.^t  8,  the  second  day  of  the  Assembly, 
a  visit  was  made  to  the  museum  of  the  Sauk  County  Society,  in 
the  Court  House.  After  viewing  the  valuable  collection  of 
arc^liaeological  and  historical  materials  there  assembled,  a  pil- 
grimage was  made  by  the  members  of  both  organizations  to 
Devils  Lake.  On  the  way  to  the  lake  the  carriages  were  halted 
to  enable  all  to  inspect  the  inlei'estiug  Cemetc^ry  and  Terminal 
^Foraiue  grou])s  of  mounds.  .\l  the  north  end  of  the  beautiful 
glacial  lake  launclies  wei'c  in  wailing  to  convey  the  party  to 
Ivirklaiid,  where  a  jiicnlc  Innclieon  was  enjoyed  beneath  the 
frees  on  the  lawn.  In  the  al'tei'uoon,  all  gathered  about  tho 
i>Teat  bird  effigy  located  there  to  listen  to  informal  addresses 
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by  Prof.  A.  C.  Trowbridge  of  Chicago  University,  W.  W.  Gil- 
man  of  Boscobel,  V.  S.  Pease  of  Baraboo,  O.  J.  Plabbegger  of 
Milwaukee,  and  others  present.  The  lake  was  then  again 
crossed  in  launches  to  the  picturesque  grounds  of  the  Sauk 
County  Old  Settlers  Association,  where  the  visitors  were  hos- 
pitably received  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Canfield  and  others  and  the 
grounds  and  buildings  viewed.  The  Assembly  was  thereafter 
adjourned,  the  visitors  leaving  from  Devils  Lake  Station  for 
their  homes.  Thus  closed  the  most  successful  state  assembly 
which  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  has  ever  held.  The 
grateful  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  the  members  of  the  Sauk 
County  Historical  Society  for  their  hospitality  and  the  cour- 
teous treatment  received  at  their  hands,  and  to  Chairman  H.  E. 
Cole,  who  labored  so  successfully  to  promote  the  meeting,  and 
for  the  manner  in  which  every  detail  of  the  eventful  two  days' 
program  was  carried  out. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Baraboo  Ncirs,  of  other  papers 
and  of  atteiuling  members,  the  success  of  the  Joint  Assembly, 
and  the  dedication  of  ^lan  Mound  Park  has  reached  every  part 
of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  neighboring  states.  In  Wisconsin  it 
should  have  the  effect  of  interesting  many  others  in  the  preser- 
vation of  its  aboriginal  monuments. 

In  acquiring  this  property  the  societies  have  agreed  to  jyer- 
petually  preserve  and  caro  for  it  as  a  free  public  state  park. 
Further  improvements  of  the  park  should  be  made  and  to  this 
work  others  who  did  not  participate  in  the  earlier  contributions 
may  at  any  time  subscribe.  None  of  the  recent  valuable  labors 
of  the  societies  are  more  creditable,  or  have  done  more  to 
awaken  public  interest,  than  the  preservation  of  the  Man  Mound. 


Congratulations. 

Froui  Dr.  Fr(Mlerick  W.  Putnam,  director  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  of  Harvard  University, 
who  many  years  ago  visited  the  Man  Mound  and  who  regretted 
his  inability  to  be  ])resent  at  the  Assembly,  the  following  com- 
munication has  since  been  received : 
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Mr.  Charles  E.  Brown 

Secretary,  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society, 
Madison,  Wis. 
Dear  Mr.  Brown:  — 

I  have  this  morning  received  the  photograph  of  the  tablet  which  the 
Society  has  erected  at  the  Man  Mound,  and  I  am  very  much  pleased 
that  this  important  mound  has  been  preserved.  I  thank  you  for  send- 
ing the  photograph  which  I  shall  preserve  as  a  memento. 

One  of  my  ancestors,  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  was  the  first  to  preseive  a 
mound  in  this  country, — those  at  Marietta, — and  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  the  next  one  to  bring  about  the  preservation  of  an 
ancient  earthwork, — the  Serpent  Mound  of  Ohio, — you  can  readily 
realize  my  interest  in  the  preservation  of  these  prehistoric  earth- 
works. 


Cambridge,  Mass. 
August  15,  1908. 


Cordially  yours, 

F.  W.  Putnam. 


Similar  letters  of  praise  and  congratulation  were  received  by 
the  societies  from  Gen.  Gates  P.  Thrnston  of  T^ashville,  Tenn. ; 
(^lenient  L.   Webster  of  Charles  City,  Towa,   and  from  other 


leading  archaeologists  in  other  states. 


Habitations  of  the  Sioux  in  Minnesota;  1^5 


HATBITATIONS  OF  THE  SIOUX  IN  MIN- 
NESOTA 


Newton  IT.  Winchell. 

Read,  December  28,  1907,  before  Section  H  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Chicago,  III. 

Within  historic  lime,  the  habitations  of  the  Sioux  have  been 
the  well  known  skin  tepee  and  the  bark  cabin.  They  have  been 
described  by  nuraerons  writers,  and  until  recently  they  were  a 
familiar  object  in  the  vicinity  of  the  frontier,  and  in  some  eases 
in  the  suburban  outliers  of  St.  Paul.  Such  habitations  were 
mentioned  by  Radisson,  by  the  Jesuit  Relations,  Carver,  Pond, 
Williamson,  Riggs  and  by  all  the  fur-traders  who  have  left  any 
noteworthy  records.  They  probably  extended  back  into  pre- 
historic time  indefinitely.  They  were  simple  structures,  and 
next  after  the  caves  and  rock  shelters  exhibited  one  of  the 
earliest  attempts  of  aboriginal  man  to  construct  for  himself  an 
artificial  dwelling  place.  They  were  not  peculiar  to  the  In- 
dians of  Minnesota.  Very  nearly  the  same  styles  of  skin  tepees 
and  bark  cabins  prevailed  amongst  the  eastern  tribes  whether 
Algonquian  or  Ir(X]uoian. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  paper  to  more  than  make  a  pass- 
ing mention  of  these  historic  habitations. 


THE   PRE-TIISTORIC   IIABITATIOXS    OF   THE    SIOUX   IN    MINNESOTA. 

In  making  a  study  of  the  aboriginal  "mounds"  of  Minnesota, 
it  became  apparent  that  they  exhibit  a  considerable  diversity, 
hut  can  lx>  brought  within  6  categories,  based  on  outward  form, 
viz. : — 

1.  Sim[>le,  conical  mound  or  tumulus. 

2.  Flat-topped  tumulus. 
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3.  Concave-topped  tumulus. 

4.  Circular  ridges,  or  ^'hut-riugs." 

5.  Long,  straight  ridges. 
G.  Effigies. 

Although  there  arc^  gradations  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
sonietim(\s  a  (jombiiiation  of  characters  such  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  assign  the  mound  to  eitlior  of  these  classes  without  quali- 
hcmtion,  and  some  abnormal  forms  that  defy  classification,  it  is 
b(dieved  that  these  six  classes  embody  the  essential  features  of 
a!l  the  mounds  of  the  State. 

On  further  and  closer  consideration  it  was  discovered  that 
there  is  good  reason  to  reduce  the  number  of  classes  by  uniting 
Nos.  2,  o  ami  4,  making  but  four  general  classes,  of  which  Nos. 
2y  3  and  4  might  Ijo  considered  subdivisions  of  one  class.  Only 
remarking  here  thr/t  through  natural  causes  the  earthworks  of 
this  comj)osit(?  class  might  become  reduced  to  the  conical  tumu- 
lus (Class  No.  1  ),  and  thus  that  ])erha])s  numerous  examples 
of  class  No.  1  ought  gt nctically  to  be  included  in  the  composite 
class,  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  specifically  only  to  this 
C(;m])osite  class. 

Although  extensive  surveys  have  been  made  of  the  earthworks 
of  the  state,  it  is  unfortiinatt>  for  this  discussion  that,  through 
])r(^-coneeivtMl  uotion>^  everything  that  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
existing  liidiiin  was  igii(;re(l.  Only  those  mounds  that  seemed 
lo  b;'  s(^  aneit^ut,  or  so  eharaeteristie,  as  to  be  unmistakably  of 
the  "moinid  builder''  dynasty  wei-e  included  in  tliese  surveys, 
llenec  we  jire  witli'.ut  infdi'niation,  ])rob{d)ly,  of  very  many  cir- 
euhir  ri(lg(s  oi-  "liui  rings"  whieli  ought  to  be  included.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  from  what  is  known  it  is  warrantable  to  state  that 
the  fhit-t(;]>])ed  and  concave-to]^]>ed  low  mounds  and  their  asso- 
ciate th(^  circular  ridgc^s,  exist  throughout  the  southern  two- 
thirds  of  the  state,  and  nuiy  at  a  later  date  be  identified  further 
north. 

It  is  the  ])ur])ose  of  this  ])a))er  to  show  that  these  earthworks 
ar;'  the  ruins  of  earlhei'u  homes,  -  the  so-cnlh^l   Mandan  house. 

Tlif  e\i(h'nce  can  he  gi'oU|)('(|   innh'!'  fi\'e  heads,  vi/.  : 
1.     rradilion. 

'2.    Nature  of  the  ruin  of  an  earlhen  lious(^ 
'{.    Sui'xival  of  the  term  "(Jround   House  River.'' 
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4.  Eelation  of  the  Sioux  to  the  Maiidans,  the  Iowa  and  Hi- 
datsa. 

5.  Slight  historic  references. 

1.  'Tradition:  From  the  Ojibwa,  who  expelled  the  Sioux 
from  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  Minnesota,  is  derived  the 
most  complete  and  direct  tradition  as  to  the  nature  of  the  habita- 
tions of  their  predecessors.  This  tradition  has  been  preserved 
by  William  \V.  Warren  in  his  ''History  of  the  Ojibwa."^  Mr. 
Warren  himself  having  been  partly  of  Ojibwa  descent  and  from 
childhood  much  in  the  company  of  the  Indians  of  whom  he 
writes,  certainly  was  well  qualified  to  recount  their  domestic 
life  and  traditions.  A  Pillager  chief  named  Esh-ke-bug-e-co-sho, 
in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  related  that  in  the  course  of  his  life- 
time he  had  made  numerous  war  parties  and  peace  visits  to. 
different  tribes  who  live  on  the  upper  Missouri;  that  a  tribe 
called  by  the  French  Gros  \^entres,  but  by  the  Indians  Gi-aucth 
in-in-e-wug,  signifying  ''men  of  the  olden  time,'^  claimed  to 
have  formerly  possessed  the  country  from  which  the  Mississippi 
takes  its  rise.  These  old  men  relate  that  they  were  forced,  or 
driven,  from  this  country  by  the  powerful  Dakota.  These 
Gros  Ventres,  wlio  are  the  Minitari,  or  Hidatsa  of  later  litera- 
ture, formerly  lived  in  earthen  houses  in  Minnesota,  like  those 
that  were  visited  on  the  upper  Missouri  by  the  Pillager  chief. 
The  same  sort  of  houses  were  also  occupied  by  their  neighbors 
and  kindred,  the  i\randan.  The  tradition  relates  that  not  only 
the  region  of  the  upper  ^Mississippi  was  owned  by  the  Hidatsu, 
but  that  one  of  their  centers  of  ],w)pulati(m  was  at  the  entry  of 
the  East  Savannah  Kiver  into  the  St.  Louis,  'Svhere,^^  Mr.  Wai'- 
ren  continues,  ''the  remains  of  their  earthen  lodges,  now  covered 
by  a  forest  of  trees,  are  still  discernible." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  tradition  refers  to  the  predeces- 
sors of  the  Dakota  in  Minnesota;  but  Mr.  Warren  also  states 
that  at  the  great  battle  of  Kathio,  which  resulted  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Sioux  from  the  region  of  Mille  Lacs  about  the  year 
J  750,  the  Dakbtas  were  themselves  living  in  similar  houses.  In 
the  ])i-ogress  of  this  fight,  which  lasted  for  three  days,  the  Da- 
kota were  hard  pressed  by  their  enemies  who  had  firearms  fur- 


*  Volume  V,  Minnesota  Historical  Collections,  pp.  178-182. 
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nishod  by  Europeans,  and  retired  for  greater  security  to  their 
earthern  lodges.  From  these  the  Ojibvva  finally  expelled  them 
by  ascending  to  the  toj)  where  they  dropped  bundles  or  bags  of 
gunjx)wder  through  the  openings  which,  served  for  the  escape  of 
smoke  and  for  the  admittance  of  light.  These  were  exploded 
on  falling  into  the  fire,  which  was  always  directly  below  the 
opening,  and  so  frightened  the  inmates  that  they  fled  precipi- 
tately to  their  canoes  and  down  the  Hum  lliver. 

There  are  also  traditions  which  have  been  gathered  by  mis- 
sionary Williamson  which  go  to  show  that  the  Iowa,  who  once 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Minnesota,  constructed  and  oc- 
cupied earthern  houses  ;^  and  the  Omaha  seem  to  have  left  many 
earthen  house  ruins  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state. 

Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  in  his  volume  entitled  "Ethnog- 
raphy and  Philology  of  the  Ilidatsa  Indians,^' ^  has  given  a 
Ilidatsa  tradition  conceniing  the  origin  of  that  tribe  which  in- 
dicates that  they  wandered  for  a  long  time  on  a  prairie  region 
on  which  were  buffalos  and  finally  reached  the  Missouri  river 
on  the  east  side  opposite  the  Mandans,  who  received  them  kindly 
and  allowed  them  to  settle  near  them.  Dr.  Matthews  does 
not  specifically  mention  the  tradition  given  by  the  Pillager 
chief  relating  to  tlieir  fonnor  residence  in  Minnesota,  but  it 
is  quite  likely  that  thesp  accounts  refer  to  the  same  hegira. 
The  ^Mandans,  Mini  tar  i,  Omaha  and  the  Dakota  are  of  the 
saiiH^  linguistic  stork,  and  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that 
a  tril)(>  expelled  by  the  Dakota  should  seek  its  kindred  and 
should  ])ermaneiitly  settle  near  them. 

j{.  77/r  liVUis  of  (ut  Eaiihoh  llouse,  after  the  structure  of 
timbers  shall  have  rotted,  will  be  it  circular  ridge  of  earth. 
The  illustrati(^ns  that  have  been  given  by  Dr.  .Matthews  of  the 
then  existing  earthen  houses  on  the  Fort  ]]erthold  Reserva- 
tion, and  by  ^liss  Alice  Fletcher  of  the  earthen  houses  of  the 
Omaha,"'  nudxe  it  ])lain  that  on  the  ])recipitation  of  the  earth 
conijjosiiig  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  house,  the  walls  would 
form  a  greater  mass  of  ruins  than  the  roof,  and  that  the  re- 
suh   would  be  a  eii'cuhi)*  ridge  exactly  like  lhos(^  which  in  ^Wu- 

'  Minnesota  llisloiical  Socicly  ('oUoctions,  Vol.  IIT,  2S3. 
-  MiscoUaneous   l^u])li(*alion    No.    7   of  Haydon's   (Joological   and   Geo- 
graplncal  Survey. 

■'American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  IV   (new  series). 
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nesota  have  been  denominated  ^^ancient  lodge  circles/^  or  "hut 
rings."  These  circles,  however,  are  found  to  surround  some- 
times some  sliglit  depression  in  the  natural  surface.  Such 
dcprrssion  may  liave  been  due  to  some  slight  excavation  in  the 
natural  surface  prior  to  tlu^  construction  of  the  house;  or  they 
may  bci  de])resrions  only  in  comp-arison  with  the  encircling 
ridge.  That  is,  the  inti'rior  of  the  circle  nuiy  be  lower  than 
tliL>  circde  itself  but  still  a  little  higher  than  the  natural  surface 
outside;  and  it  is  the  most  obvious  conclusion  that  there  would 
be  all  steps  of  transition  from  the  simple  earth-circle,  say 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  diameter,  to  concave-topped  mounds  and 
finally  to  low  fIat-toj>ped  mounds. 

A  circle  once  formed  by  the  collapse  of  such  an  earthen 
house  would  undergo  modification  of  shape  under  the  action 
of  the  elements.  Tn  the  enclosure  of  the  circle  all  loose  parti- 
clc^s  driven  by  the  wind  would  tend  to  rest.  The  autumn 
leaves  and  wind-blown  sand  W(Hild  be  more  abundantly  gath- 
ered in  such  a  shelter.  (Irass  and  weeds  would  there  grow 
more  rankly.  A  richer  soil  would  soon  b^^  fonned  which  would 
stimulates  vcgetatio]!  and  i)romol(^  llu^  leveling  up  of  the  de- 
]>ression.  The  natural  result  would  be  first  a  concave-topped 
low  mound,  and  later  a  flat-top])ed  mound.  l]y  the  continued 
action  of  the  wind  and  storms  this  last  would  lose  its  flatness, 
and  there  would  result  ii  low  tumulus  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
height  which  could  not  be  distinguisluMl  from  an  original  bur- 
ial mound,  such  as  ar(^  veiw  num(»rous  in  Minnesota.  Hence 
it  is  ([uite  likely  that  iIk^  original  nund)er  of  earth-houses  is 
considerably  gri^ater  than  is  indicated  by  the  numl)er  of  circles 
than  can  now  be  idtntified. 

3.  Ground  House  liiver.  Tn  Kanabec  county,  a  few  miles  to 
the  soutlu^ast  from  ^lille  Lacs,  where  formerly  was  a  numerous 
population  of  Dakota  Indians,  and  where  Groseilliers  and 
Itadisson,  the  earliest  French  traders  in  northern  Minnesota, 
probably  i)ass(Hl  in  tme  of  their  expeditions  into  the  state, 
the  ruins  (»f  lhes(^  earthen  houses  are  still  numerous.  From 
the  Ojibwa  the  term  "(iround  House  river"  was  derived,  and 
is  perpetuated  on  all  Minnesota  maj)s  to  this  day.  At  the 
crossing  ot  this  stream  by  \\u\  (ireat  Nortlnrn  ]{ailway,  be- 
tween Milaea  an<l  Mora,  was  formerly  a  station  called  Ground- 
house,  but    that,    name    has    recently    given    place    to    Ogilvie. 
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There  is  no  possible  reasonable  explanation  of  this  Ojibwa 
name  x)ther  than  to  refer  it  to  their  knowledge  of  the  habita- 
tions of  the  Dakota  Indians  who  were  expelled  from  the  region 
by  tlie  Ojibwa  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

4.  lielation  of  the  Sioux  to  the  loiva,  the  Mandan  and  the  Ili- 
datsa.  The  tribes  mentioned  all  belong  to  the  Dakota  or  Si- 
ouan  stock,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  one  time  they 
were  closely  affiliated.  All  tradition  and  some  historic  evi- 
dence point  to  the  residence  of  the  Iowa  in  Minnesota.,  and 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  forced  to  inigTate  further  west  by 
the  hostility  of  their  kindred.  The  former  residence  of  the 
Hidatsa  in  Minnesota  rests  solely  on  tradition.  That  the  Man- 
dans,  or  the  Mantannes  as  designated  by  Verendrye  and  other 
French  travelers,  were  a  part  of  the  same  tribe  as  the  Man- 
tantoii  of  Minnesrra,  so  named  by  Lesueur  in  1702,  and  that 
the  two  belonged  originally  to  the  same  tribe,  is  indicated  not 
only  by  the  similarity  of  name,  the  sameness  of  their  style 
of  habitation  and  burial  customs,  the  identity  of  linguistic 
st(K3k,  but  also  by  two  traditions  which  are  well  known.  One 
of  these  traditions  is  that  which  makes  all  the  Siouan  stock, 
as  known  at  the  opening  of  historic  records,  depart  from  the 
region  of  the  Ohio  valley  on  a  grand  migration,  probably  im- 
pelled by  adversity  in  war,  to  the  Mississippi  river  where  some 
of  them  went  down  str(^ani  and  some  up  stream.  According 
to  one  of  the  lnt[\^t  authoi'iti(\^,""  Will  and  Spinden,  there  were' 
four  succ(\ssiv(''  great  nio\'enients  and  the  ^landaus  and  Ili- 
(hitsa  took  part  in  the  earliest.  The  next  involved  the  Iowa, 
()t(K%  Missouri  and  Winnebago.  The  third  iiududed  the 
Omaha,  Ponea,  Osage,  Kansas  and  Kwa[)a,  and  the  fourth,  the 
.latest  of  all,  the  Dakota  ])roper  and  the  Assiniboine. 

It  is  iHi])<)ssible,  ])robably,  to  establish  the  exact  order  of 
th('  coming  of  the  diti'erent  tribes  into  Minnesota.  By  reason, 
however,  of  scvt^ral  other  considerations  which  the  writer  has 
discussed  elsewhere,  it  a])])ears  more  likely  that  the  Winne- 
bago never  resith-d  in  the  Ohio  valley,  but  largely  escaped  the 
warlike  inroads  n\'  the  L;'nape  and  their  allies.  That  the  Ili- 
dalsa  and  ihe  Mandan  W(  re  in  the  earliest  movement  is  in 
k;f'|»iim'  with   ;dl   ti'adilion   and    with   what    we  can   deduce  from 

=•=  Will  and  S|)iii(leii.     Papeis  of  the  Pea])ocly  Museum,     Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Vol.  :;,  No.  4,  ]).  1)7,  ]90G. 
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it.  The  Hidatsa  in  a  body  seem  to  have  settled  in  Minnesota 
and  were  later  driven  out  by  the  Dakota  proper.  These  were 
both  mound-builders  and  earthen  house  dwellers.  With  the 
Mandans  were  apparently  several  kindred  tribes  or  villagers. 
When  tlie  migrants  reaehcid  the  ]\IirS()uri  river  some  of  them 
went  u]>  that  river  and  some  as<*ende<l  the  Alississippi.  The 
Mandan  divided^  a  part  of  them  following  the  route  of  the  Hi- 
datsa u]>  the  ]\Iississi])j)i,  iKvoming  hiter  known  as  the  Man- 
tanton.  With  theiJi  wow  the  Isanti  (KSantee),  tlie  Iowa,  the 
Otoe  and  ])erhaps  a  }:art  of  the  Omaha,  also  others  who  later 
became  dwellers  either  in  Wisetnsin  (Ivice  lake)  or  on  the  up- 
per waters  of  the  ^Mississippi.  That  ])ortion  of  the  Mandan 
who  ascended  the  J\iissouri  river,  must  be  understood  to  have 
been  the  '^sulky  unos,  because  they  separated  from  part  of 
fheir  nation  to  come  up  the  Missouri.''  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  second  of  the  traditions  already  mentoned.  Their  in- 
dependent and  eurer])rising  s])irit  seems  to  have  made  them 
the  dominant  party  of  tlie  whole  group,  and  probably  was  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  extensic^n  of  their  name,  by  European 
visitors,  to  the  whole  number  belonging  to  the  same  stock  on 
the  upper  Missouri.  With  Lesueur  the  ]\rantanton  conducted 
negotiations  on  behalf  of  all  the  ^Minnesota  Sioux  when  Le- 
sueur established  f(;rt  L'lluillier. 

Later,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ])akota  proper  in  Minnesota, 
the  Hidatsa  found  it  necessary  to  move  again.  They  chose 
to  go  westward,  across  the  ])rairi(»s,  and  finally  reached  the 
Mandan,  their  formcM'  associates,  and  settlcMl  with  them  and 
received  tli<^  name  Minitari,  ''bccanse  tluy  crossed  the  water,'' 
i.  e.  the  Missouri  river. 

There  are  valid  traditions  also  which  show  that  the  Assini- 
boine  were  a  dissatisfied  party  of  the  Dakota  proper,  and  that 
they  never  existed  as  a  distinct  tribe  until  after  they  had  set- 
tled in  Minnesota.  Hence  as  sncli  they  did  not  migrate  from 
the  Ohio  vall(\v. 

Tt  has  been  ass:^rte(l  that  th-  (Inyenne  also,  when  they  lived 
in  we.-tern  .Minn(»sota,  o('cn])ie(l  earthen  Ikmiscs  similar  to 
("hose  of  th(^  Sionx,  which  is  not  only  ])ossible,  bnt  ])lausil>le, 
bnt  it  is  more  rcjisiinablo  to  ascribe  the  hnt-rings  of  southw(*at- 
(U*n  IMinnesola  to  the  Onndia  who,  according  to  Dorsey,  occu- 
pied that  ])art  of  tlie  stjite.      I'lu^re  is  a  distinctness  of  form 
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and,  so  far  as  surveys  have  gone,  a  greater  number  of  these 
ruins  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  extending  from  lake 
Shetek  northward  to  Lake  Traverse,  than  in  the  eastern  part. 
While  this  perhaps  can  be  attributed  to  the  Cheyenne,  and 
more  probably  to  the  Omaha,  yet  we  have  no  positive  evidence 
that  the  Cheyenne  left  Minnesota  later  than  the  Iowa,  and  can 
show,  with  certainty,  that  the  Dakota  were  at  Mille  Lacs  as 
late  as  1750,  and  were  then  inhabiting  the  characteristic  Man- 
dan  house. 

5.  Historic  references.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  after  the  days 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  there  is  not,  so  far  as  is  shown  by 
a  lengthened  search,  a  single  unmistakable  reference  to  the 
earthen  house  of  the  Sioux  in  Minnesota.  They  are  not  men- 
tioned by  any  fur-trader,  explorer,  missionary  or  military  ex- 
pedition. Neither  Pennicaut  nor  Hennepin,  nor  Duluth,  nor 
Groseilliers  and  Kadisson^  nor  Perrot,  nor  Charleville,  nor  any 
of  the  French  accounts  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, no  more  than  the  English  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth, make  any  reference  to  the  style  of  habitation  here  dis- 
cussed, as  existing  within  the  limits  of  Minnesota.  Notwith- 
standing this  dearth  of  authority,  there  are  three  historic  doc- 
uments that  give  positive  evidences  concerning  them,  and  sev- 
eral that  have  statouients  that  can  be  fairly  understood  only  by 
assuming  that  such  houses  were  known  to  the  writers. 

Tlu^  earliest  historic  statement,  as  already  intimated,  is  that 
of  the  Jesuit  relation  of  1()59,  as  follows: 

^'As  wood  is  scarce  and  very  suiall  with  them,  nature  has 
taught  thein  to  burn  coal  (charbou  de  terrc)  in  its  place,  and 
to  cover  their  wigwams  with  skius.  Some  of  the  more  indus- 
trious also  vuil'c  cabins  of  clay,  much  in  the  same  w^ay  that 
swallows  build  their  nests,  and  they  would  sleep  not  less  com- 
fortably, under  these  skius  and  this  mud,  than  do  the  great 
oues  of  the  earth  under  tlu^r  golden  canopies."  From  this 
(juotatinu  it  is  plaiu  not  only  that  there  were  two  styles  of  habi- 
tnlii^u,  but,  ou(^  of  iJHMii  w^as  covered  with  earth. 

Dnrou  La  lloutaii,  nutlioi-  of  a  mythical  jouruey  across  Min- 
ii;'siita  ill  17<)|,  ill  jiscciMliuii'  his  "Kivcr  Louii"/'  which  was  the 
lutoi  ri\(T,  if  jiny,  (Ics^'rilx-s  lirictly  ihc  liabitntious  of  the 
'*lv>kor<»,"  who  were  j)rol)nl)ly  ihc  I(»w;i,  au«l  of  th(^  "Fssanape'' 
witli  wlioiii  llic  Kokoro  wore  at  war.      The   Fowa  liv(Ml   in  long 
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hilts,  roTind  at  the  top,  and  made  of  reeds  and  bulinishes,  inter- 
laced and  cemented  witli  a  sort  of  "fat  earth,"  i.  e.  clay.  The 
Essanape  were  very  numerous  and  powerful.  The  village 
was  large  and  like  a  city,  the  houses  almost  like  ovens,  but 
large  and  high,  made  of  reeds  cemented  with  "fat  earth,"  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  houses  of  the  Eokoro.  It  is  reason- 
able and  even  necessaiy,  to  infer  that  these  large  and  high 
houses  had  some  stronger  su}>port  than  grass  and  bulrushes. 
They  necessarily  had  interior  supports  of  timber.  The  author 
doubtless  referred  in  his  description  to  the  exterior  walls  only, 
in  some  such  manner  as  we  to  this  day  ignore  the  interior 
and  speak  of  stone  houses  or  hrich  houses.  What  the  author 
could  easily  see  was  what  he  described.  There  is  no  statement 
in  his  whole  narrative  that  he  was  inside  of  onei  of  these 
houses.  Therefore,  whether  his  story  in  the  main  be  true,  or 
false,  it  is  evident  that  he  saw,  at  some  point  in  southern  IMin- 
nesota,  the  earthen  houses  of  some  people,  like  those  of  the 
Mandan. 

The  third  historic  reference  to  the  earth  houses  of  the  Sioux 
in  Minnesota  is  that  of  Prof.  Keating  who  wrote  the  account 
of  Maj.  Long's  expedition  to  lake  Winnipeg;  but  his  is  only 
a  casual  remark,  at  one  place,  and  an  illustration  in  another. 
Without  the  illustration  the  casual  remark  would  almost  pass 
unheeded  as  they  arc  disconnected.  Tn  the  ascent  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Minnesota,  he  remarks  of  the  Sissiton,  who  then 
(1823)  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Blue  Earth  where  it  joins 
with  that  of  the  Minnesota :  "They  have  no  fixed  village,  no 
mud  or  bark  cabins  like  all  the  preceding  tribes.  They  reside 
all  the  year  round  in  skin  lodges,  which  they  shift  from  place 
to  place." 

This  statement  implies  that  there  were,  in  1823,  three  styles 
of  lodges  found  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  fho  Minnesota  val- 
ley, below  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  Earth  River,  and  that  one 
of  these  was  made  of  mud,  or  "fat  earth,"  as  descril>ed  by 
La  Hontan.  Keating  makes  no  further  references  to  these 
three  stvles  of  habitation,  but  in  his  frontispiece  to  Volume  1, 
which  is  a  plate  designed  primarily  to  portray  the  features 
and  dress  of  an  Indian  chief  (Wanotan)  and  his  son,  the 
draftsman  represents  in  the  background  two  styles  of  cabins. 
One  is  plainly  a  bark  or  skin  tepee,  and  the  other  shows  a 
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iZ^roup  of  five  houses  wliich  are  larg'o,  round,  conical  but  with 
a  roof  distinct  from  tlic  main  wall.  This  village  was  at  Big 
Stone  lake,  on  the  extreme  western  border  of  the  state.  Tho 
outward  appearance  of  these  dwellings  leaves  it  a  little  uncer- 
tain whether  they  were  bark  cabins  or  earth  houses.  They  do 
not  exactly  agree  with  either,  but  they  can  be  considered  as 
^^earth  houses"  with  less  violc^nce  to  the  drawing  than  bark 
cabins. 

These  are  the  most  direct  historic  references  to  the  "ground 
houses"  of  the  Sioux  in  Minnesota  that  I  have  been  able  to 
find.  There  are,  however,  several  statements,  such  as  those  of 
Kadisson,  which  imply  that  the  Sioux  had  two  styles  of  cabins, 
the  trans])ortabl(^  skin  te])ee  or  bark  cabin,  and  a  cabin  which 
was  penu anent,   to  which  they  retired  for  winter  habitation. 

Fj'oni  all  the  foregoing  it  appears  to  be  an  indisputable  in- 
ference that  the  well  known  ^'Mandan  House,"  so-called,  was 
once  a  common  feature  of  tlu'  Alinnesota  landscape,  and  that 
these  houses  wer(^  Ixiilt  at  least  by  the  Ilidatsa,  the  Mantanton, 
the  Omaha,  the  Iowa,  the  Dakota  proper,  and  ]x?rhaps  by  the 
Cheyenne.      The  evidence  of  this  is  derived  from: 

1.  Tradition. 

2.  The  nature^  of  the  ruin  of  an  earth  house. 

f].   Survival  of  lhe  g('oora])hic  term  ^'Xji'omid  house." 
1.    The  relation    of  the   Sioux   to   tlie   Afandan,   the  ilichitsa 
and  tlu^  Towa,  and  thc^  OmaliM. 
r>.   Slii>'ht  liistoi'ie  refereuee.--. 
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WISCONSIN  SPIRIT  STONES 


Charles  E.   Browin^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1905,  Dr.  Darwin  P.  Peterson  of  Chicago, 
while  on  a  liunting  trip  in  J^Torthwestern  Wisconsin,  learned 
throTigh  members  of  the  Lake  Courte  Oreilles  band  of  Chippewa 
Indians  of  the  presence  of  a  manitou  rock,  or  spirit  stone,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  their  reservation  in  Sawyer  County,  Wis- 
consin. A  search  for  this  rock  found  it  to  have  been  removed 
by  a  local  settler  and  })lacc^d  in  the  stone  arch  of  a  fireplace 
as  a  keystone.  The  following  notes  concerning  it  were  kindly 
furnished  to  the  anther  by  Dr.  Peterson : 

"Many  of  the  older  members  of  the  Court  OreiUes  band  of  Chippewas, 
in  Northwestern  Wisconsin,  are  still  pagans.  The  French  Catholic 
missionaries  have  Mved  and  labored  among  them  since  Du  Luth  and 
La  Salle,  but  several  worship  stones  are  still  in  existence,  and  re- 
ligious rites  and  ceremonies  are  carried  on  before  them.  Rain  dances 
and  Big  Medicine  dances  are  frequent  and  well  attended.  For  a  week 
before  a  Big  Medicine  dance,  half  a  dozen  members  of  the  tribe  gather 
in  wigwams  on  the  dancing  ground  and  the  continuous  monotonous 
beating  of  their  drums  to  call  the  spirits,  can  be  heard  for  miles  on 
the  reservation. 

The  most  highly  regarded  idol  has  been  the  Pipe  of  the  Manitou.  It 
is  a  black  and  white  granite  boulder  three  feet  high,  shaped  much  like 
a  prehistoric  hammer,  with  a  slight  depression  in  the  top  or  broad  end. 
It  stood  on  the  projecting  point  of  a  ridge  200  feet  high  overlooking 
an  area  of  wild  and  unbroken  country  at  the  head  of  Lake  Chetac. 
The  pointed  end  was  embedded  in  a  small  mound  of  boulders  and  peb- 
bles. Although  a  road  leads  around  this  hill  the  moccasined  feet  of 
the  Indians  have  worn  a  deep  trail  up  past  the  Pipe  of  the  Manitou. 
Each  Indian  deposited  a  generous  pinch  of  tobacco  in  the  hollow  on 
top  of  the  stone,  and  seated  on  the  ground  smoked  a  pipe  in  solemn 
and  contemplative  silence.  The  legend  of  the  stone,  dating  back  be- 
yond the  memory  of  the  oldest  tribesman,  is  that  in  a  time  of  war  and 
great  trouble  the  ])eople  prayed  for  many  moons  to  the  Great  Spirit 
for  advice  and  help,  and  that  finally  the  Manitou  appeared  on  this 
hill,  gathered  together  the  men  of  the  tribe,  and  while  listening  to 
their  petitions  smoked  his  great  pipe.  Having  heard  and  granted 
their  petitions  he  left  his  ])ii)e,  directing  that  it  should  remain  as  a 
commemoration  of  the  meeting,  and  that  thereafter  anyone  in  trouble 
should  come  and  offer  his  tobacco  to  the  Great  Spirit," 
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Tliis  stone  was  taken  to  Chicago  and  thereafter  to  St.  Louis, 
where  it  was  exhibited  for  a  time  in  the  ninsenni  of  the  Mis- 
souri llistoriea]  Society,  tlirongli  the  eonrtesy  of  its  owner, 
Mv,  (j(()rge  M.  JInss  and  is  now  deposited  in  the  State  His- 
torical ]\hiseinn  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  where  its  presence  is 
attracting  great  interest.     This  stone  is  figured  in  Plate — . 

The  following  description  of  two  other  spirit  stones  in  the 
same  section  of  the  state  is  also  kindly  supplied  by  Dr.  Peter- 
son : 

THE    WAR    STONE^    OR    W^IIEEL    OF    WAR. 

"On  an  island  in  Lake  Clietac  is  a  circular  sandstone  boulder  of  fine 
texture,  about  six  feet  high  partially  embedded  in  the  earth,  known 
as  the  War  Stone  or  Wheel  of  War.  The  whole  upper  surface  of  the 
stone  is  pitted  with  saucer  shaped  hollows  about  a  foot  in  diameter, 
and  six  inches  deep,  made  by  the  Indians  in  sharpening  their  w^ar' 
axes,  tomahawks  and  arrowpoints.  Long  ago  it  was  revealed  to  a 
medicine  man  that  a  wheel  from  the  war  chariot  of  the  Great  Spirit 
had  flown  from  its  axle  and  dropped  to  earth  to  give  power  and  suc- 
cess in  battle  to  those  who  used  the  wheel  to  sharpen  their  arms. 
The  depressions  in  the  stone  have  been  worn  by  bands  of  warri'ors  that 
gathered  about  it  to  grind  their  weapons  and  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
Great  Spirit  in  impending  battle.  With  the  advent  of  modern  weapons 
the  practical  use  of  this  stone  has  been  abandoned  but  the  old  men 
passing  this  island  in  their  canoes  still  land,  and  sitting  about  the 
Wheel  of  War  engage  in  worship  of  the  old  times." 

.    TiiK  i;ak\   sroxK. 

"Near  the  southern  edge  of  the  Court  Oreilles  reservation  is  the 
Rain  Stone,  the  legend  of  which  cannot  ])e  o])tained  on  account  of  the 
natural  reticence  of  Indian  character,  and  a  disinclination  to  expose 
the  mysteries  of  pagan  rites  to  the  curious  white  face.  Reservation 
life,  compulsory  education  and  association  with  the  settlers  are  rapidly 
destroying  the  ancient  paganism,  and  with  the  passing  away  of  the 
old  men  the  worship  stones  and  even  the  legends  will  be  lost." 

TUK    "MKDTCl.XK    S'lOXK. 

On  the  Lac  dii  h'hiiiibcnu  ('hij)po\va  KcscrNal  ion  is  the  so- 
eallcMl  '^McMliciiK^  Sldii:',"  of  which  ^Ir.  (Jci  riic  A.  West  has 
kindly   fui-nishcd   tin'  f<>]l<)win,ir  hvicf  <l('sci'i];t  ion  : 

"A  manitou  rock  is  located  in  the  north-west  part  of  Lac  du  Flam- 
beau about  200  yards  fi-oiii  the  nearest  shore  and  stands  fully  six  feet 
out  of  the  water.  It  is  sugar  loaf  in  form,  of  trai)  rock  with  a  number 
of  natui'al  cracks  and  dei)ressions  in  some  of  which  tobacco  offerings 
were  visible  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  .luly.  11)07.  The  older  Indians, 
I  was  informed,  never  i)ass  it  without  depositing  a  little  tobacco  there." 


Plate  6 


THE  PIPE  OF  THE  MANITOU 
Chippewa  Spirit  Stone 
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On  the  shore  opposite  the  stone,  which  is  of  huge  size,  is 
located  the  Chippewa  village.  D.  J.  Hayes  of  Joliet,  Illinois, 
who  is  well  informed  concerning  these  Indians,  informs  the 
writer  that  he  was  given  to  understand  that  the  stone  obtained 
its  name  from  a  former  practice  of  the  medicine  men,  who  re- 
sorted to  it  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  their  medicine. 

In  Crawling  Stone  Lake,  in  Vilas  County,  is  the  "Crawling 
Stone,"  a  rock  which  the  Chippewa  Indians  are  said  to  believe, 
is  gradually  creeping  across  tlie  lake,  being  propelled  by  some 
hidden  spirit. 

THE   MENOMIIS^EE   MANITOU   ROCK. 

Dr.  Walter  J.  Hoffman  has  given  the  following  description 
of  a  manitou  rock  located  on  the  Menominee  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, in  Shawano  County: 

"About  3  miles  northwest  of  Keshena,  near  the  Wolf  River,  there  is  a 
large  conical  boulder  of  pink  granite,  measuring  about  6  feet  in 
height  and  4  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  This  rock  is  in  a  state  of 
disintegration,  and  is  regarded  by  the  Menomonie  as  a  manitou.  In 
a  myth  given  elsewhere  it  is  related  that  a  party  of  Indians  once 
called  on  Md  nabush  to  ask  for  favors,  and  that  all  of  them  were  ac- 
commodated save  one,  who  had  the  temerity  to  ask  for  everlasting  life. 
Ma  nabush  it  is  related,  took  this  man  by  the  shoulders,  and  thrust 
him  upon  the  earth,  saying,  "You  shall  have  everlasting  life,"  where- 
upon he  instantly  became  a  rock.  This  rock,  on  account  of  its  flesh- 
like tint,  is  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Indian,  who 
has  now  become  a  manitou  It  is  the  custom  for  all  passing  Indians 
to  deposit  at  the  base  of  tl^e  rock  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco.'*  (14 
Ann.  Rep.  Am.  B.  E.,  p.  39  ) 

OTHER    WISCONSIN    ROCKS. 

Hiram  Calkins  rejwrted  the  existence,  in  1855,  of  a  spirit 
stone  which  was  located  on  tlie  west  side  of  the  Wisconsin 
river  near  Grand  Father  (Bull)  Falls,  m  Lincoln  County. 
(Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  V.  1,  p.  121.)  In  ^The  Winnebago  Tribe" 
(Wis.  Archeo.,  v.  6,  no.  1,  p.  135),  recently  published  by  this 
Society,  information  concerning  some  other  Wisconsin  spirit 
stones  has  been  collected.  It  is  quite  certain  that  others  yet 
exist  in  other  districts  of  the  state.  Descriptions  of  these  should 
be  secured  while  there  is  yet  the  opportunity  to  obtain  their 
history. 

S— Arch. 
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Such  stnii' s  wfiT*  (moo  Ircat  ^1  in  tho  vicinity  of  many  Tn- 
<lian  villa^s  ami  ;il-o  alnn/j  Trails  ami  oaiuK*  r»iitis.  All  were 
suj)po>fMl  to  l»r*  the  hahitati  lis  of  ]>oworfnl  spirits,  and  playrj 
an  iinnortaiit  j)art  in  tlif  nliirions  customs  <»f  th'*  In<iian  tribr^ 
of  the  Northern  TnitiMl  Star  -s  an<l  Canada.  Thoy  were  held 
in  suierstiri«»us  repird  and  wore  fr:^<|uently  painted  in  bright 
colors.  O fieri nfi:^  of  tohacco,  arrows,  and  of  varii>us  valuable 
article-  which  the  nativis  pf:r-.sesse<I,  were  made  to  them.  They 
are  dr's^'ril^'d  in  the  wtirks  of  various  contributors  to  onr 
knewU  (l;re  of  Tinlian  lif<'  in  thr*  Xorfhwv^t.  Schoolcraft  says 
of  them : 

"The  superstitions  of  the  existing  race  of  Indians  are  evidenced  by 
their  freriuently  sele*  tint?  curiously  wrou-rht  boulders  of  rock,  called 
shin-^a-!:a-wassins  by  the  Algcii  juins.  These  boulders  have  tho  es- 
sential iharact^'r  of  iilols.  They  mark  the  locality  of  some  supposed 
god  of  the  air  Thi\v  are  srinetinies  distinguished  by  the  use  of  pic:- 
nients.  They  are  g«»nerally  watcrworn  masses  upon  which  no  chisel 
or  lal.or  of  any  kind  has  be?n  employed  ex(  pU  by  the  addition  of  In- 
dian iiigments.**     (nist.  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  1,  p.  94.) 

Closely  rr-lated  ^o  the  s]>irit  stones  are  the  so-named  "sacrc^<l 
sprin<r-^''  and  **nianit(Mi  trrMs."  The  stone  corn  mills  arv'> 
another  cln>s  of  related  sacre<l  monuments.  Descriptions 
of  <oino  of  tho  JMtter  have  1):- -n  obtained  and  mav  bL»  i^rint;'*! 
in  a  future  bulletin.  For  the  b:'netit  of  Wisconsin  students 
some  adiliiiniial  references  on  the  sul»jeet  of  spirit  stones  ar:* 
hero   a])])(  inle<l. 

ki:fei{KN(  Ks. 

JrsKii  ii'-Iafjon.  1  «;<;«',  (IT.  (Runted  in  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.:  v.  Ifi.  pj). 
r,()-:.i.  SI. 

Sr  hoolcrafl.   H.   H.     Tli^   Red   Ra<o  in   Aniori^a,  pp.  291-93. 

Hi  ill".  A(hiiiial  Lindsay.  Travels  Anion^&t  Anieiican  Indians,  pp. 
il9.  !<;:> 

Will  and  S|)indcn.  The  Mandaiis.  Tajjers  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  v. 
n.  no.  \.  pp.  HIS  ;;v;. 

Hf'roids  of  t>'e   T'jist.   Mar.-A])l.   IfMrS.   p.   77. 

linnnell.  L    H.     Winona  and   Its  Environs  on  tlu»  Mississippi  River. 
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THE  WISCONSIN  MUSEUMS  MOVEMENT 


Dr.  Louis  Lotz  of  Milwaukee  has  presented  to  the  State  Historical 
Museum,  at  Madison,  a  very  fine  model,  prepared  by  himself,  of  the 
Cliff  Palace,  a  ruined  cliff  city  in  the  Mesa  Verde,  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  Colorado,  and  which  he  visited  in  the  year  1900.  This  repre- 
sentation which  is  about  50  inches  in  height  and  42 1^  inches  in  length, 
has  now  been  placed  on  public  view  in  the  museum.  Dr.  E.  Wells 
Kellogg,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Mann,  Geo.  H.  Squier,  P.  A.  Seifert,  W.  H.  Hesse, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Stewart,  Hon.  Clarence  B.  Mcore,  W.  J.  Martin,  Geo.  H. 
Huss  and  other  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  have 
made  valuable  contributions  to  the  state  collections.  Dr.  E.  J.  W. 
Notz  has  aided  in  securing  valuable  historical  materials.  The  annual 
report  of  the  museum  will  show  a  great  increase  of  specimens  in  all 
of  its  departments. 

The  Baraboo  Museum,  administered  by  the  Sauk  County  Historical 
Society,  has  received  from  the  county  board  a  contribution  of  $100.uO 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  cases.  A  recent  visit  to  this  museum 
has  shown  that  its  historical  and  anthropological  collections  are 
rapidly  increasing:  in  size  and  value.  President  H.  E.  Cole  is  deserv- 
ing of  great  credit  for  his  activity  in  this  work.  He  has  a  valuabe  as- 
sistant in  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Johnson. 

Rev.  Stanley  E.  Lathrop,  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological 
Society,  Is  engajred  in  assembling:  (ollections  for  the  establishment 
of  a  public  museum  in  the  biorh  school,  at  Ashland.  The  committee  of 
which  he  is  a  member  has  just  issue  1  a  circular  asking  the  assistance 
of  interested  ])ersons.  Membeis  of  this  Society  are  thus  given  an  op- 
portunity to  aid  Rev.  Lathroi)  in  his  efforts.  We  trust  that  many  will 
do  so. 

It  is  understood  that  the  coUection  of  Mrs.  Knima  House  of  Reeseville 
will  he  among  others  soon  to  bo  i)lace(l  in  the  local  museum  now  being 
established  in  the  Williams  Free  Library,  at  Beaver  Dam. 

A  collection  of  archaeological  specimens  has  been  deposited  by  Mr. 
John  H.  Glazer  in  the  Api)leton   Free  PubMc  Library. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Schumacher  has  maie  numerous  valuable  additions  to  his 
archaeological  colle(tion  in  the  Kellogg  Lilnary,  at  Green  Bay.  Tt  is 
noticeable  that  since  he  ])la(Pd  l.is  collection  in  the  library's  care  others 
have  aided  the  museum  with  valuable  gifts. 

The  annual  rei)ort  of  the  miiscMini  of  the  Provincial  Seminary  of  ISt. 
Francis,  at  St.  Francis,  shows  that  Rt.  Rev.  A.  F.  Schinner,  Rev.  J.  P. 
Pierron,   J.  W.   Evans,  Chas.   E.  Brown,   Dr.  W.  C.  Barnard,  Rev.   Wm. 
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Metzdorf ,  E.  F.  Richter,  Most.  Rev.  S.  G.  Messmer  and  Eev.  B.  G.  Traudt 
have  made  contributions  to  its  collections.  Rev.  Leopold  E.  Drexel  is 
curator  of  the  museum,  and  Rev.  Wm.  Metzdorf  custodian  of  its  zoologi- 
cal and  botanical  collections.  The  museum  will  soon  remove  to  its 
new  building. 

The  Milwaukee  Public  Museum  is  preparing  to  erect  an  addition  to 
its  present  building.  Its  archaeological  collections  now  include  nearly 
21,000  specimens.  Of  ethnological  and  historical  specimens  it  now  has 
5,309  specimens.  The  museum  desires  funds  for  "the  collection,  solic- 
itation and  purchase  of  archaeological  specimens  which  are  with  in- 
creasing rapidity  becoming  a  matter  of  barter  and  finding  their  way 
out  of  the  state;"  also  for  "the  making  of  relief  models  of  some  of 
the  more  interesting  groups  of  Indian  mounds." 

In  addition  to  the  museums  already  mentioned  those  already  organ- 
ized at  Beloit  College,  Lawrence  University,  Carroll  College,  Milton 
College,  Oshkosh  Public  Library,  Racine  Library,  Milton  College, 
Ripon  College,  St.  Lawrence  College,  Superior  Library,  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  state,  deserve  the  active  support  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society.  Many  of  our  mem- 
bers who  do  not  desire  to  at  present  deposit  their  collections  have 
duplicate  materials  which  these  institutions  would  appreciate.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  note  how  many  of  them  are  already  actively  participating 
in  the  Wisconsin  museum  movement,  the  call  for  which  was  sounded 
by  this  Society  now  nearly  ten  years  ago. 
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